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CHAP. IL. 


THE HISTORY OF XERXES, CONNECTED WITH THAT 
OF THE GREEKS. 


Xerxes’s reign lasted but twelve years, but it abounds 
with great events. 
SECT. I. 


Xerxes, after having reduced Egypt, makes preparations for carrying 
the war into Greece. He holds a council. The prudent speech of 
Artabanes. War is resolved upon. 
aa Xerxes having ascended the throne,* 
. M. 3519. hee sh 

Ant. J.C.485. employed the first year of his reign in 

carrying on the preparations begun by 
his father, for the reduction of Egypt. He also con- 
firmed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the privileges granted 
them by his father, and particularly that which assigned 
to them the tribute of Samaria, for the supplying them 
with victims for the service of the temple of God. 
ee ae In the second year of his reign Phe 
Ant. J.C. 484, marched against the Egyptians, and hay- 
ing defeated and subdued those rebels, 
he made the yoke of their subjection more heavy ; then 
giving the government of that province to his brother 
Achemenes, he returned about the latter end of the 
year to Susa. | 
Herodotus,* the famous historian, was born this same 


4 Herod. |. vii.c. 5. Joseph. Antiq. I. xi. c. 5. 
PTerod, 1. Vil. c. 7; © Aut. Gel Ti xv. C. 20: 
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year at Halicarnassus in Caria. For he was fifty-three 
years old when the Peloponnesian war first began. 
Xerxes, ° puffed up with his success 
Naaepapre against the Egyptians, determined to 
make war against the Grecians. (He 
did not intend,’ he said, to have the figs of Attica, which 
were very excellent, bought for him any longer, because 
he would eat no more of them till he was master of the 
country.) But before he engaged in an enterprise of 
that importance, he thought proper to assemble his 
council, and take the advice of all the greatest and most 
illustrious persons of his court. He laid before them 
the design he had of making war against Greece, and 
acquainted them with his motives; which were, the de- 
sire of imitating the example of his predecessors, who 
had all of them distinguished their names and reigns by 
noble enterprises ; the obligation he was under to re- 
venge the insolence of the Athenians, who had presumed 
to fall upon Sardis, and reduce it to ashes ; the necessity 
he was under to avenge the disgrace his country had re- 
ceived at the battle of Marathon; and the prospect of 
the great advantages that might be reaped from this war, 
which would be attended with the conquest of Europe, 
the most rich and fertile country in the universe. He 
added farther, that this war had been resolved on by his 
father Darius, and consequently that he only followed 
and executed his intentions; he concluded with pro- 
mising ample rewards to those who should distinguish 
themselves by their valour in the expedition. 
Mardonius, the same person that had been so unsuc- 
cessful in Darius’s reign, grown neither wiser nor less 
ambitious by his ill success, and extremely anxious to 
obtain the command of the army, was the first who gave 
his opinion. He began by ‘extolling Xerxes above all 
the kings that had gone before or should succeed him. 
He endeavoured to shew the indispensable necessity of 
avenging the dishonour done to the Persian name: he 
disparaged the Grecians, and represented them as a 
cowardly, timorous people, without courage, without 
forces, or experience in war. For a proof of what he 
4 Herod. 1. vii. c. 8—18. _* Plut. in Apoph. p. 173. 
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said, he mentioned his own conquest of Macedonia, 
which he exaggerated in a very vain and ostentatious 
manner, as if that people had submitted to him without 
any resistance. He presumed even to affirm, that not 
any of the Grecian nations would venture to come out 
against Xerxes, who would march with all the forces of 
Asia ; and that if they had the temerity to present them- 
selves before him, they would learn to their cost, that 
the Persians were the bravest and most warlike nation 
in the world. 

The rest of the council, perceiving that this flattering 
discourse was extremely agreeable to the king, were 
afraid to contradict it, and all kept silence. This was 
almost an unavoidable consequence of Xerxes’s manner 
of proceeding. A wise prince, when he proposes an 
affair in council, and really desires that every one should 
speak his true sentiments, is extremely careful to conceal 
his own opinion, that he may put no constraint upon 
that of others, but leave them entirely at liberty. Xerxes, 
on the contrary, had openly discovered his own inclina- 
tion, or rather resolution, to undertake the war. When 
a prince acts in this manner, he will always find artful 
flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate themselves into 
favour and to please, and ever ready to comply with his 
inclinations, will not fail to second his opinion with spe- 
cious and plausible reasons ; whilst those that would be 
capable of giving good counsel are restrained by fear ; 
there being very few courtiers who love their prince well 
enough, and have sufficient courage to venture to dis- 
please him by disputing what they know to be his taste 
or opinion. 

The excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xerxes, 
which is the usual language of flatterers, ought to have 
made the king distrust him, and apprehend, that under 
an appearance of zeal for his glory, that nobleman en- 
deavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the violent de- 
sire he had to commandthe army. But these sweet and 
flattering words, which glide like a serpent under flow- 
ers, are so far from displeasing princes, that they capti- 
vate and charm them. They do not consider that men 
flatter and praise them, because they believe them weak 
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and vain enough to suffer themselves to be deceived by 
commendations that bear no proportion to their merit 
and actions. — : 
This behaviour of the king made the whole council 
mute. In this general silence, Artabanes, the king’s 
uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and prudence, 
had the courage to make the following speech: Permit 
me, great prince, says he, addressing himself to Xerxes, 
to deliver my sentiments to you on this occasion with a 
liberty suitable to my age and to your interest. When 
Darius, your father, and my brother, first thought of 
making war against the Scythians, I used all my endea- 
vours to divert him fromit. I need not tell you what that 
enterprise cost, or what was the success of it. The people 
you are going to attack are infinitely more formidable than 
the Scythians. The Grecians are esteemed the very best 
troops in the world, either by land or sea. If the Athe- 
nians alone were able to defeat the numerous army com- 
manded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought we to ex- 
pect from all the states of Greece united together? You 
design to pass from Asia into Europe, by laying a bridge 
over the sea. And what will become of us, if the Athe- 
nians, proving victorious, should advance to this bridge 
with their fleet, and break it down? TI still tremble when 
1 consider, that in the Scythian expedition, the life of the 
king your father, and the safety of all his army, were re- 
duced to depend upon the fidelity of one single man; and 
that if Hystieus the Milestan had, in compliance with the 
urgent suggestions made to him, consented to break down 
the bridge which had been laid over the Danube, the Per- 
sian empire had been entirely ruined. Do not expose 
yourself, sir, to the like danger, especially since you are 
not obliged to do it. Take time at least to reflect upon it. 
When we have maturely deliberated upon an affair, what- 
ever happens to be the success of it, we have no blame to 
impute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides its being im- 
prudent, is almost always unfortunate, and attended with 
fatal consequences. Above all, do not suffer yourself; 
great prince, to be dazzled with the vain splendour of 
imaginary glory, or with the pompous appearance of your 
troops. The highest and most lofty trees have the most 
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reason to dread the thunder. ds God alone is truly great, 
he is an enemy to pride,‘ and takes pleasure in humbling 
every thing that exalteth itself: and very often the most 
numerous armies fly before a handful of men, because he 
inspires the one with courage, and scatters terror among 
the others. 

Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, 
turned himself towards Mardonius, and reproached him 
with his want of sincerity or judgment, in giving the 
king a notion of the Grecians so directly contrary to 
truth ; and shewed how extremely he was to blame for 
desiring rashly to engage the nation ina war, which no- 
thing but his own views of interest and ambition could 
tempt him to advise. Jfa war be resolved upon, added 
he, let the hing, whose life is dear to us all, remain in Per- 
sta; and do you, since you so ardently desire it, march at 
the head of the most numerous army that can be assembled. 
In the meantime, let your children and mine be given up 
as a pledge, to answer for the success of the war. If the 
issue of it be favourable, I consent that mine be put to 
death:® but if it prove otherwise, as I well foresee it will, 
then I desire that your children, and you yourself, on your 
return, may be treated in such a manner as you deserve, 
Sor the rash counsel you have given your master. 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his senti- 
ments contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. 
Thank the gods, says he to Artabanes, that you are my 
Sather’s brother; were it not for that, you should this mo- 
ment suffer the gust reward of your audacious behaviour. 
But 1 will punish you for it in another manner, by leav- 
ing you here among the women, whom you too much re- 
semble in your cowardice and fear, whilst I march at the 
head of my troops, where my duty and glory call me. 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in very re- 
spectful and moderate terms: Xerxes nevertheless was 
extremely offended. It is the misfortune of princes," 
spoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing as dry and 
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austere, that is sincere and ingenuous, and to regard all 
counsel delivered with a generous and disinterested free- 
dom, as a seditious presumption. They do not consider 
that even a good man never dares to tell them all he 
thinks, nor discover the whole truth, especially in things 
that may be disagreeable to them ; and that what they 
stand most in need of, is a sincere and faithful friend, 
that will conceal nothing from them. A prince ought 
to think himself very happy, if in his whole reign he 
finds but one man born with that degree of generosity, 
who certainly ought to be considered as the most valua- 
ble treasure of the state, as he is, if the expression may 
be admitted, both the most necessary, and at the same 
time the most rare, instrument of government.’ 
Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occasion 
we are speaking of. When the first emotions of his an- 
ger were over, and he had had time to reflect on his pillow 
upon the different counsels that had been given him, he 
confessed he had been to blame to give his uncle such 
harsh language, and was not ashamed to confess his fault 
the next day in open council ; ingenuously owning, that 
the heat of youth, and his want of experience, had made 
him negligent in paying the regard due to a prince so 
worthy of respect as Artabanes, both for his age and 
wisdom ; and declaring, at the same time, that he was 
come over to his opinion, notwithstanding a dream he had 
had in the night, wherein a phantom had appeared to 
him, and warmly exhorted him to undertake that war. 
All who composed the council were delighted to hear 
the king speak in this manner; and to testify their joy, 
they fell prostrate before him, striving who should most 
extol the glory of such a proceeding; nor could their 
praises on such an occasion be at all suspected. For it 
is no hard matter to discern,* whether the praises given 
to princes proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only as an 
effect of mere flattery and deceit. That sincere and 
humiliating acknowledgment made by the king, far from 


* Nullum majus boni imperii instrumentum quam bonus amicus. Ta- 
cit; Hist. 1 iv. ¢.7, 

* Nec occultum est quando ex veritate, quando adumbrata letitia, 
facta imperatorum celebrantur. Tacit. Annal. } iv. c. 31. 
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appearing as a weakness in him, was looked upon by 
them as the effort of a great soul, which rises above its 
faults, in bravely confessing them, by way of reparation 
and atonement. They admired the nobleness of this 
procedure the more, as they knew that princes educated 
like Xerxes, in a vain haughtiness and false glory, are 
never disposed to own themselves in the wrong, and ge- 
nerally make use of their authority to justify, with pride 
and obstinacy, whatever faults they have committed 
through ignorance or imprudence. We may venture, 
I think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise in this 
manner, than it would be never to have fallen. Certainly 
there is nothing greater, and at the same time more rare 
and uncommon, than to see a mighty and powerful 
prince, and that in the time of his greatest prosperity, 
acknowledge his faults, when he happens to commit any, 
without seeking pretexts or excuses to cover them ; pay 
homage to truth, even when it is against him and con- 
demns him; and leave other princes, who have a false 
delicacy concerning their grandeur, the shame of always 
abounding with errors and defects, and of never owning 
that they have any. 

The night following, the same phantom, if we may 
believe Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and re- 
peated the same solicitations, with new menaces and 
threatenings. Xerxes communicated what passed to his 
uncle; and, in order to find out whether this vision 
proceeded from the gods or not, entreated him earnestly 
to put on the royal robes, to ascend the throne, and af- 
terwards to take his place in his bed for the night. Ar- 
tabanes hereupon discoursed very sensibly and rationally 
with the king upon the vanity of dreams; and then 
coming to what personally regarded him, J /oo/ upon it,' 
says he, almost equally commendable to think well one’s 
self, and to hearken with docility to the good counsels of 
others. You have both these qualities, great prince ; and 
if you followed the natural bent of your own temper, it 

1 This thought is in Hesiod. Opera et dies, v. 293. Cic. pro Cluent. n, 
84. et Tit. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 19. Scpe ego audivi, milites, eum primum esse 
virum, qui ipse consulat quid in rem sit; secundum eum, qui bene monenti 


obediat: qui nec ipse consulere, nec alteri parere sciat, eum extremi ingent 
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would lead you solely to sentiments of wisdom and mode- 
ration. You never take any violent measures or resolu- 
tions, but when the arts of evil counsellors urge you into 
them, or the poison of flattery misleads you ; in the same 
manner as the ocean, of itself calm and serene, is never 
disturbed but by the extraneous impulse of other bodies. 
What afflicted me in the answer you made me the other 
day, when I delivered my sentiments freely in council, was 
not the personal affront to me, but the injury you did your- 
self, by making so wrong a choice between the different 
counsels that were offered; rejecting that which led you 
to sentiments of moderation and equity; and embracing 
the other, which, on the contrary, tended only to nourish 
pride, and to inflame ambition. 

Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night 
in the king’s bed, and had the same vision which Xerxes 
had before; that is, in his sleep he saw a man, who se- 
verely reproached him, and threatened him with the 
greatest misfortunes, if he continued to oppose the 
king’s intentions. This so much affected him, that he 
came over to the king’s first opinion, believing that there 
was something divine in these repeated visions; and 
the war against the Grecians was resolved upon. These 
circumstances I relate as I find them in Herodotus. 

Xerxes in the sequel did but ill support this character 
of moderation. We shall find in him only transient 
rays of wisdom and reason, which shine forth but fora 
moment, and then give way to the most culpable and 
extravagant excesses. We may judge, however, even 
from thence, that he had very good natural parts and 
inclinations. But the most excellent qualities are soon 
spoiled and corrupted by the poison of flattery, and the 
possession of absolute and unlimited power: Vi domi- 
nationis convulsus.™ 

It is a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be less 
affected with an affront to himself, than with the wrong 
done his master by giving him evil and pernicious 
counsel. | 

Mardonius’s counsel was pernicious ; because, as Ar- 
tabanes observes, it tended only to nourish and increase 


™ "Tacit. 
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that spirit of haughtiness and violence in the prince, 
which was but too prevalent in him already, iBew av- 
Eovonc; and” because it disposed and accustomed his 
mind still to carry his views and desires beyond his pre- 
sent fortune, still to be aiming at something farther, and 
to set no bounds to his ambition. This° is the predo- 
minant passion of those men whom we usually call con- 
querors, and whom, according to the language of the 
holy Scripture, we might call with great propricty rob- 
Lers of nations.» If you consider and examine the whole 
succession of Persian kings, says Seneca, will you find 
any one of them that ever stopped his career of his own 
accord; that was ever satisfied with his past conquests ; 
or that was not forming some new project or enterprise, 
when death surprised him? Nor ought we to be asto- 
nished at such a disposition, adds the same author; for 
ambition is a gulf and a bottomless abyss, wherein every 
thing is lost that is thrown in, and where, though you 
were to heap province upon province, and kingdom 
upon kingdom, you would never be able to fill up the 
mighty void. 


SECT. II. 


Xerxes begins his march, and passes from Asia into Europe, by crossing 
the Straits of the Hellespont upon a bridge of boats. 


ee The war being resolved upon, Xerxes, 
Ant. J.C. 431. that he might omit nothing which could 
contribute to the success of his under- 

taking, entered into a confederacy with the Carthagi- 
nians, who were at that time the most potent people of 
the West, and made an agreement with them, that 
whilst the Persian forces should attack Greece, the Car- 
thaginians should fall upon the Grecian colonies that 
were settled in Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them 


‘g /Q¢ Kakoy tin OwWaoKey tiv Wuxyny wréoy Te CiZecOae alei Exery rod 
mwaptovToc. 

° Nec hoe Alexandri tantim vitium fuit, quem per Liberi Herculisque 
vestigia felix temeritas egit; sed omnium, quos fortuna irritavit implendo. 
Totum regni Persici stemma percense : quem invenies, cui modum im- 
peril satictas fecerit? qui non vitam in aliqua ulterits procedendi cogita- 
tione finicrit?) Nec id mirum est. Quicquid cupiditati contigit, penitus 
hauritur et conditur: nec interest quantum co, we incxplebile est, con- 
geras, Senec. |, vil. de benef, ¢. 3. Jor. iv. 7. 
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from coming to the aid of the other Grecians. The 
Carthaginians made Amilcar their general, who did not 
content himself with raising as many troops as he could 
in Africa, but with the money that Xerxes had sent him, 
engaged a great number of soldiers out of Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy, in his service; so that he collected an army 
of 300,000 men, and a proportionate number of ships, 
in order to execute the projects and stipulations of the 
league. | 

Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet Daniel’s* pre- 
diction, having through his great power and his great 
riches stirred up all the nations of the then, known world 
against the realm of Greece, that is to say, of all the 
west under the command of Amilcar, and of all the east 
under his own banner, set out from Susa,” in order to 
enter upon this war, in the fifth year of his reign, which 
was the tenth after the battle of Marathon, and marched 
towards Sardis, the place of rendezvous for the whole 
land army, whilst the fleet advanced along the coasts of 
Asia Minor towards the Hellespont. 

Xerxes* had given orders to have a passage cut 
through mount Athos. This is a mountain in Mace- 
donia, a province of Turkey in Europe, which extends 
a great way into the Archipelago, in the form of a pe- 
ninsula. It is joined to the land only by an isthmus of 
about half a league over. We have already taken no- 
tice, that the sea in this place was very tempestuous, 
and occasioned frequent shipwrecks. Xerxes made this 
his pretext for the orders he gave for cutting through 
the mountain: but the true reason was the vanity of 
signalizing himself by an extraordinary enterprise, and 
by doing a thing that was extremely difficult ; as Tacitus 
says of Nero: Erat incredibilium cupitor. Accordingly, 
Herodotus observes, that this undertaking was more 
vain-glorious than useful, since he might with less 
trouble and expense have had his vessels carried over 
the isthmus, as was the practice in those days. The 
passage he caused to be cut through the mountain was 
broad enough to let two galleys with three banks of 


4 Pan; Xi. 2: T Herod. I. vil. c. 26. s Ibid. c, 21. 24. 
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oars each pass through it abreast. This prince,” who 
was extravagant enough to believe, that all nature and 
the very elements were under his command, in conse- 
quence of that opinion, wrote a letter to mount Athos 
in the following terms: Athos, thou proud and aspiring 
mountain, that liftest up thy head unto the heavens, I ad- 
vise thee not to be so audacious as to put rocks and stones, 
which cannot be cut, in the way of my workmen If thou 
givest them that opposition, I will cut thee entirely down, 
and throw thee headlong into the sea. At the same time" 
he ordered his labourers to be scourged, in order to 
make them carry on the work the faster. 

A traveller* who lived in the time of Francis the First, 
and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the singular 
and remarkable things he had seen in his travels, doubts 
the truth of this fact ; and takes notice, that as he passed 
near mount Athos, he could perceive no traces of the 
work we have been speaking of. 

Xerxes,’ as we have already related, advanced towards 
Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and passed the river 
Halys, he came to Celene, a city of Phrygia, near 
which is the source of the Mzeander. Pythius, a Ly- 
dian, had his residence in this city, and next to Xerxes 
was the most opulent prince of those times. He en- 
tertained Xerxes and his whole army with an incredible 
magnificence, and made him an offer of all his wealth 
towards defraying the expenses of his expedition. Xer- 
xes, surprised and charmed at so generous an offer, had 
the curiosity to inquire to what sum his riches amounted. 
Pythius made answer, that with the design of offering 
them to his service, he had taken an exact account of 
them, and that the silver he had by him amounted to 
2000 talents* (which make 6,000,000 French money) ; 
and the gold to 4,000,000 of daricks,* wanting 7000 
(that is to say, to 40,000,000 of livres, wanting 70,000, 
reckoning ten livres French money to the darick). All 
this money he offered him, telling him, that his reve- 
nues were sufficient for the support of his household. 


t Plut. de ira cohib. p. 455. « Plut. de anim. tranq. p. 470. 
* Bellon. singul. rer. observ. p. 78. Y Herod. |. vii, c..26. 29. 
* About 255,000/. sterling. 4 About 1,700,000/. sterling. 
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Xerxes made him very hearty acknowledgments, en- 
tered into a particular friendship with him, and, that 
he might not be outdone in generosity, instead of ac- 
cepting his offers, obliged him to accept as a present 
the 7000 daricks, which were wanting to make up his 
gold a round sum of 4,000,000. 

After such a conduct as this, who would not think 
that Pythius’s” peculiar characteristic and particular vir- 
tue had been generosity, and a noble contempt of riches ? 
And yet he was one of the most penurious princes in 
the world; and who, besides his sordid avarice with re- 
gard to himself, was extremely cruel and inhuman to his 
subjects, whom he kept continually employed in hard 
and fruitless labour, always digging in the gold and sil- 
ver mines, which he had in his territories. When he 
was absent from home, his subjects went with tears 
in their eyes to the princess his wife, laid their com- 
plaints before her, and implored her assistance. Com- 
miserating their condition, she made use of a very ex- 
traordinary method to work upon her husband, and to 
give him a clear notion and a palpable demonstration of 
the folly and injustice of his conduct. On his return 
home, she ordered an entertainment to be prepared for 
him, very magnificent in appearance, but what in reality 
was no entertainment. All the courses and services 
were of gold and silver; and the prince, in the midst of 
all these rich dishes and splendid rarities, could not 
satisfy his hunger. He easily divined the meaning of 
this enigma, and began to consider, that the end of 
gold and silver was not merely to be looked upon, but 
to be employed and made use of; and that to neglect, 
as he had done, the business of husbandry and the till- 
ing of land, by employing all his people in digging and 
working of mines, was the direct way to bring a famine 
both upon himself and his country. For the future, 
therefore, he only reserved a fifth part of his people for 
the business of mining. Plutarch has preserved this 
fact in a treatise, wherein he has collected a great many 
others to prove the ability and industry of ladies. We 


» Plutarch calls him Pythis. Plut. de virt. mulier. p. 262. 
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have the same disposition of mind noticed in fabulous 
story, in the example of a prince,° who reigned in this 
very country, for whom every thing that he touched 
was immediately turned into gold, according to the re- 
quest which he himself had made to the gods, and who 
by that means was in danger of perishing with hunger. 

The same prince,“ who had made such obliging of- 
fers to Xerxes, having desired as a favour of him some 
time afterwards, that out of his five sons who served in 
his army, he would be pleased to leave him the eldest, 
in order to be a support and comfort to him in his old 
age; the king was so enraged at the proposal, though 
so reasonable in itself, that he caused the eldest son to be 
killed before the eyes of his father, giving him to under- 
stand, it was a favour that he spared the lives of him and 
the rest of his children ; and then causing the dead body 
to be cut in two, and one part to be placed on the right, 
and the other on the left, he made the whole army pass 
between them, as if he meant to purge and purify it by 
such a sacrifice. What a monster in nature is a prince 
of this kind! How is it possible to have any depend | 
ance upon the friendship of the great, or to rely upon 
their warmest professions and protestations of gratitude 
and service ? 

From Phrygia,’ Xerxes marched to Sardis, where he 
spent the winter. From hence he sent heralds to all 
the cities of Greece, except Athens and Lacedzmon, to 
require them to give him earth and water, which, as we 
have taken notice of before, was the way of exacting and 
acknowledging submission. 

As soon as the spring of the year came on, he left 
Sardis, and directed his march towards the Hellespont. 
Being arrived there,’ he wished to have the pleasure of 
seeing a naval engagement. A throne was erected for 
him upon an eminence; and in that situation, seeing all 
the sea crowded with his vessels, and the land covered 
with his troops, he at first felt a secret joy diffuse itself 
through his soul, in surveying with his own eyes the 

© Midas, king of Phrygia. 


¢ Herod. |. vil. c. 38, 39. Sen. de irA, 1. iil. c. 17. 
* Herod. |, vii. c 30—32. ' Tbid. c. 44. 46. 
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vast extent of his power, and considering himself as the 
most happy of mortals ; but reflecting soon afterwards, 
that of so many thousands, in a hundred years’ time 
there would not be one living soul remaining, his joy 
was turned into grief, and he could not forbear weeping 
at the uncertainty and instability of human things. He 
might have found another subject of reflection, which 
would have more justly merited his tears and affliction, 
had he turned his thoughts upon himself, and considered 
the reproaches he deserved for being the instrument of 
shortening that fatal term to millions of people whom 
his cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in an unjust 
and unnecessary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making 
himself useful to the young prince, and of instilling into 
him sentiments of goodness for his people, took ad- 
vantage of this moment, in which he found him touched 
with a sense of tenderness and humanity, and led him 
into farther reflections upon the miseries with which 
the lives of most men are attended, and which render 
them so painful and unhappy; endeavouring at the 
same time to make him sensible of the duty and obli- 
gation of princes, who, not being able to prolong the 
natural life of their subjects, ought at least to do all that 
lies in their power to alleviate the troubles and allay the 
bitterness of it. 

In the same conversation Xerxes asked his uncle if 
he still persisted in his first opmion, and if he would still 
advise him not to make war against Greece, supposing 
he had not seen the vision, which occasioned him to 
change his sentiments. Artabanes owned he still had 
his fears; and that he was very uneasy concerning two 
things. What are those two things? replied Xerxes. 
The land and the sea, says Artabanes: the land, be- 
cause there is no country that can feed and maintain so 
numerous an army; the sea, because there are no ports 
capable of receiving such a multitude of vessels. ‘The 
king was very sensible of the strength of this reasoning ; 
but as it was now too late to go back, he made answer, 
that in great undertakings, men ought not so narrowly 
to examine all the inconveniences that may attend them ; 
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that if they did, no signal enterprises would ever be at- 
tempted; and that if his predecessors had observed so 
scrupulous and timorous a rule of policy, the Persian 
empire would never have attained its present height of 
greatness and glory. 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of very pru- 
dent advice, which he no more thought fit to follow than 
he had the former: this was, not to employ the Ionians 
in his service against the Grecians, from whom they 
were originally descended, and on which account he 
ought to suspect their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after 
these conversations with his uncle, treated him with 
great friendship, paid him the highest marks of honour 
and respect, sent him back to Susa, to take the care and 
administration of the empire upon him during his own 
absence, and to that end invested him with his whole 
authority. 

Xerxes,® at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of 
boats to be built upon the sea, for the passage of his 
forces from Asia into Europe. The space that separates 
the two continents, formerly called the Hellespont, and 
now called the straits of the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, 
is seven stadia in breadth, which is near an English mile. 
A violent storm arose on a sudden, and broke down the 
bridge. Xerxes hearing this news on his arrival, fell into 
a transport of rage; and in order to avenge himself for 
so cruel an affront, commanded two pair of chains to be 
thrown into the sea, as if he meant to shackle and 
confine it, and his men to give it 300 strokes of a 
whip, addressing it in this manner: Thou troublesome 
and unhappy element, thus does thy master chastise thee 
for having affronted him without reason. Know, that 
Aerxes will easily find means to pass over thy waters, in 
spite of all thy billows and resistance. ‘The extravagance 
of this prince did not stop here; but, making the under- 

takers of the work answerable for events which do not 

in the lest depend upon the power of man, he ordered 
all those persons to have their heads struck off, that had 
been charged with the direction and management of 
that undertaking. 


s Herod. |, vii. c. 383—36. 
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Xerxes" commanded two other bridges to be built, one 
for the army to pass over, and the other for the baggage 
and beasts of burden. He appointed workmen more 
able and expert than the former, who went about it in 
this manner :—they placed 300 vessels across, some of 
them having three banks of oars, and others fifty oars 
a-piece, with their sides turned towards the Euxine sea ; 
and on the side that faced the Aégean sea, they put 314. 
They then cast large anchors into the water on both 
sides, in order to fix and secure all these vessels against 
the violence of the winds, and against the current of 
the water. On the east side they left three passages or 
vacant spaces between the vessels, that there might be 
room for small boats to go and come easily, as there was 
occasion, to and from the Euxine sea. After this, upon 
the land on both sides, they drove large piles into the 
earth, with huge rings fastened to them, to which were 
tied six vast cables, which went over each of the two 
bridges ; two of which cables were made of hemp, and 
four of a sort of reeds called BiBAoc, which were made use 
of in those times for the making of cordage. Those that 
were made of hemp must have been of an extraordinary 
strength and thickness, since every cubit of those cables 
weighed a talent.* The cables laid over the whole ex- 
tent of the vessels lengthwise, reached from one side to 
the other of the sea. When this part of the work was 
finished, quite over the vessels from side to side, and 
over the cables we have been speaking of, they laid the 
trunks of trees, cut purposely for that use, and planks 
again over them, fastened and joined together, to serve 
as a kind of floor or solid bottom ; all which they co- 
vered over with earth, and added rails or battlements on 
each side, that the horses and cattle might not be fright- 
ened at seeing the sea in their passage. This was the 
mode of constructing those famous bridges built by 
Xerxes. 


h Herod. |. vii. c. 36. 

i Polybius remarks, that there is a current of water from the lake 
Meotis and the Euxine sea into the Aigean sea, occasioned by the rivers 
which empty themselves into those two seas. Pol. liv. p. 307, 308. 

« A talent in weight consisted of 60 minz, that is to say, of 42 pounds 
of our weight ; and the mina consisted of 100 drachms. 
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When the whole work was completed, a day was ap- 
pointed for their passing over. And as soon as the first 
rays of the sun began to appear, sweet odours of all 
kinds were abundantly spread over both of the bridges, 
and the way was strewed with myrtle. At the same 
time Xerxes poured out libations into the sea, and turn- 
ing his face towards the sun, the principal object of the 
Persian worship, he implored the assistance of that god 
in the enterprise he had undertaken, and desired the con- 
tinuance of his protection till he had made the entire 
conquest of Europe, and had brought it into subjection 
to his power; this done, he threw the vessel which he 
had used in making his libations, together with a golden 
cup and a Persian scimitar, into the sea. The army was 
seven days and seven nights in passing over these straits; 
those who were appointed to conduct the march, lashing 
the poor soldiers all the while with whips, in order to 
quicken their speed, according to the custom of that 
nation, which, properly speaking, was only a huge as- 
sembly of slaves. 


SECT. III. 


Enumeration of Xerxes’s forces. Demaratus delivers his sentiments freely 
upon that prince’s enterprise. 

Xerxes,’ directing his march across the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, arrived at Doriscus, a city standing at the 
mouth of the Hebrus, in Thrace; where, having en- 
camped his army, and given orders for his fleet to follow 
him along the shore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought out 
of Asia, consisted of 1,700,000 foot and 80,000 horse, 
which, with 20,000 men that were absolutely necessary 
at least for conducting and taking care of the carriages 
and the camels, made in all 1,800,000 men. When he 
had passed the Hellespont, the nations that submitted 
to him made an addition to his army of 300,000 men, 
which made all his land forces together amount to 
2,100,000 men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of 
1207 vessels of war, all of three banks of oars. Each 
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vessel carried 200 men, natives of the country that fit- 
ted them out, besides thirty more, that were either Per- 
sians or Medes, or of the Sace; which made in all, 
277,010 men. The European nations augmented his 
fleet with 120 vessels, each of which carried 200 men ; 
in all, 24,000: these, added to the others, amounted to- 
gether to 301,010 men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of large cacie 
the small galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the transport 
ships, the vessels that carried the provisions, and that 
were employed in other uses, amounted to 3000. If 
we reckon but eighty men in each of these vessels, one 
with another, that made in the whole 240,000 men. 

Thus, when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle, his land 
and sea forces together made up the number of 2,641,610 
men, without including servants, eunuchs, women, 
sutlers, and other people of that sort, which usually 
follow an army, and whose number at this time was 
equal to that of the forces: so that the whole num- 
ber of those that followed Xerxes in this expedition, 
amounted to 5,283,220. This is the computation which 
Herodotus makes of them, and in which Plutarch and 
Isocrates agree with him. Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
fElian,”and others, fall very short of this number in their 
calculation ; but their accounts of the matter appear to 
be less authentic than that of Herodotus, who lived in 
the same age in which this expedition was made, and 
who repeats the inscription engraved, by the order of 
the Amphictyons, upon the monument of those Gre- 
cians who were killed at ‘Thermopyle, which expressed 
that they fought against 3,000,000 of men. 

For the sustenance of all these persons,” there must 
be every day consumed, according to Herodotus’s com- 
putation, above 110,340 medimni of flour (the medim- 
nus was a measure which, according to Budeus, was 
equivalent to six of our bushels), allowing for every head 
the quantity of a choenix, which was the daily allowance 
that masters gave their slaves among the Grecians. We 
have no account in history of any other army so nume- 
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rous as this. And amongst all these millions of men, 
there was not one that could vie with Xerxes in point of 
beauty, either for the comeliness of his face, or the tall- 
ness of his person. But this is a poor merit or pre- 
eminence for a prince, when attended with no other. 
Accordingly Justin, after he has mentioned the number 
of these troops, adds, that this vast body of forces want- 
ed a chief: Aluic tanto agmini dux defuit. 

We should hardly be able to conceive how it was pos- 
sible to find a sufficient quantity of provisions for such 
an immense number of persons, if the historian°® had not 
informed us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years 
in making preparations for this expedition. We have 
seen already how many vessels of burden there were, 
that coasted along continually to attend upon, and supply, 
the land army ; and doubtless there were fresh ones ar- 
riving every day, that furnished the camp with a suffi- 
cient plenty of all things necessary. 

Herodotus’ acquaints us with the method of which 
they made use to calculate these forces, which were al- 
most. innumerable. ‘They assembled 10,000 men in a 
particular place, and ranked them as close together as 
was possible; after which, they described a circle quite — 
round them, and erected a little wall upon that circle, 
about half the height of a man’s body: when this was 
done, they made the whole army successively pass 
through this space, and thereby knew to what number 
it amounted. , 

Herodotus gives us also a particular account of the 
different armour of all the nations that constituted this 
army. Besides the generals of every nation, who each 
of them commanded the troops of their respective coun- 
try, the land army was under the command of six Persian 
generals ; viz. Mardonius, the son of Gobryas; Tirin- 
tatechmes, the son of Artabanes, and Smerdones, son to 
Otanes, both near relations to the king; Masistes, son 
of Darius and Atossa; Gergis, son of Ariazes; and Me- 
gabyzus, son of Zopyrus. ‘The 10,000 Persians who 
were called the Immortal Band, were commanded by 
Hydarnes. The cavalry had its particular commanders. 
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There were likewise four Persian generals who com- 
manded the fleet. In Herodotus‘ we have a particular 
account of all the nations by which it was fitted out. 
Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, who since the death 
of her husband governed the kingdom for her son, that 
was still a minor, brought but five vessels along with 
her; but they were the best equipped, and the lightest 
ships in the whole fleet, next to those of the Sidonians. 
This princess distinguished herself in this war by her 
singular courage, and still more by her prudence and 
conduct. Herodotus observes, that among all the com- 
manders in the army, there was not one who gave Xerxes 
so good advice and such wise counsel as this queen ; but 
he was not prudent enough to profit by it. 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by land 
and sea, he asked Demaratus if he thought the Grecians 
would dare to wait for him. I have already taken notice, 
that this Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, 
who, being exiled by the faction of his enemies, had 
taken refuge at the Persian court, where he was enter- 
tained with the greatest marks of honour and benefi- 
cence. As the courtiers were one day expressing their 
surprise,’ that a king should suffer himself to be banish- 
ed, and desired him to acquaint them with the reason of 
it, Jt is, says he, because at Sparta the law is more pow- 
erful than the kings. This prince was very much es- 
teemed in Persia; but neither the injustice of the Spar- 
tan citizens, nor the kind treatment of the Persian king, 
could make him forget his country.’ As soon as he knew 
that Xerxes was making preparations for the war, he 
found means to give the Grecians secret intelligence of 
it. And now, being obliged on this occasion to speak 
his sentiments, he did it with such a noble freedom and 
dignity, as became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

Demaratus,* before he answered the king's question, 
desired to know whether it was his pleasure that he 
should flatter him, or that he should speak his thoughts 
to him freely and sincerely. Xerxes having declared, 
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that he desired him to act with the utmost sincerity, 
Great prince, says Demaratus, since it is agreeable to your 
pleasure and commands, I shall deliver my sentiments to 
you with the utmost truth and sincerity. It must be con- 
Sessed, that from the beginning of time Greece has been 
trained up and accustomed to poverty: but then she has 
introduced and established virtue within her territories, 
which wisdom cultivates, and the vigour of her laws main- 
tains. And it is by the use which Greece knows how to 
make of this virtue, that she defends herself equally against 
the inconveniences of poverty and the yoke of servitude. 
But, to speak only of the Lacedemonians, my particular 
countrymen, you may assure yourself, that as they are Lorn 
and bred up in liberty, they will never hearkhen to any pro- 
posals that tend to slavery. Though they were deserted 
and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced to 
a band of a thousand men, or even to a more inconsider- 
able number, they will still come out to meet you, and not 
refuse to give you battle. Xerxes, upon hearing this 
discourse, fell a laughing ; and as he could not compre- 
hend how men in such a state of liberty and indepen- 
dence as the Lacedemonians were described to enjoy, 
who had no master to force and compel them to it, 
could be capable of exposing themselves in such a man- 
ner to danger and death ; Demaratus replied, The Spar- 
tans" indeed are free, and under no subjection to the will 
of any man; but at the same time they have laws, to which 
they are sulject, and of which they stand in greater awe 
than your subjects do of your majesty. Now by these laws 
they are forbidden ever to fly in battle, let the number of 
their enemies be never so superior; and are commanded, 
by abiding firm in their post, either to conquer or to die. 
Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith De- 
maratus spoke to him, and continued his march. 


SECT. IV. 


The Lacedemonians and Athenians send to their allies to require succours 
from them, but to no purpose. The command of the fleet given to the 
Lacedzmonians. 


Lacedzemon and Athens,* which were the two most 
powerful cities of Greece, and those against which Xer- 
" Herod. I, vii. c. 104. * [bid. |. vii. c. 145, 146. 
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xes was most exasperated, were not indolent or asleep 
whilst so formidable an enemy was approaching. Having 
received intelligence long before of the designs of this 
prince, they had sent spies to Sardis, in order to gain 
more exact information as to the number and quality of 
his forces. These spies were seized, and as they were 
just going to be put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, 
and gave orders that they should be conducted through 
his army, and then be sent back without any harm being 
~ done them. At their return, the Grecians understood 
what they had to apprehend from so potent an enemy. 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into 
Sicily to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to the isles of Cor- 
cyra and Crete, to desire succours from them, and to 
form a league against the common enemy. 

The people of Argos offered a very considerable suc- 
cour,’ on condition that they should have an equal share 
of the authority and command with the Lacedzemonians. 
The latter consented, that the king of Argos should have 
the same authority as either of the two kings of Sparta. 
This was granting them a great deal: but into what 
errors and mischiefs are not men led by a mistaken point 
of honour, and a foolish jealousy of command! The 
Argives were not contented with this offer, and refused 
to assist the allied Grecians, without considering, that 
if they suffered them to be destroyed, their own ruin 
must inevitably follow that of Greece. 

The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily,” and 
addressed themselves to Gelon, who was the most potent 
prince at that time among the Greeks. He promised 
to assist them with 200 vessels of three benches of oars, 
with an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, 2000 
light-armed soldiers, and the same number of bowmen 
and slingers, and to supply the Grecian army with pro- 
visions during the whole war, on condition they would 
make him generalissimo of all the forces both by land 
and sea. ‘The Lacedemonians were highly offended at 
such a proposal. Gelon then abated somewhat in his 
demands, and promised the same, provided he had at 
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least the command either of the fleet or of the army. 
This proposal was strenuously opposed by the Athe- 
nians, who made answer, that they alone had a right to 
command the fleet, in case the Lacedzamonians were 
willing to give it up. Gelon had a more substantial 
reason for not leaving Sicily unprovided with troops, 
which was the approach of the formidable army of the 
Carthaginians, commanded by Amilcar, that consisted 
of 300,000 men. 

The inhabitants of Corcyra,* now called Corfu, gave 
the envoys a favourable answer, and immediately put to 
sea with a fleet of sixty vessels. But they advanced no 
farther than the coasts of Laconia, pretending they were 
hindered by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to see 
the success of an engagement that they might afterwards 
range themselves on the side of the conqueror. 

The people of Crete,” having consulted the Delphic 
oracle, to know what resolution they were to take on 
this occasion, absolutely refused to enter into the league. 

Thus were the Lacedemonians and Athenians left 
almost to themselves,° all the rest of the cities and na- 
tions having submitted to the heralds, that Xerxes had 
sent to require earth and water of them, excepting the 
people of Thespia and of Plateee. In so pressing a 
danger," their first care was to put an end to all discord 
and division among themselves; for which reason the 
Athenians made peace with the people of A%gina, with 
whom they were actually at war. 

Their next care was to appoint a general :° for there 
never was any occasion wherein it was more necessary 
to choose one, who was capable of so important a trust, 
than in the present conjuncture, when Greece was upon 
the point of being attacked by the forces of all Asia. 
The most able and experienced captains, terrified at the 
greatness of the danger, had taken the resolution of not 
presenting themselves as candidates. ‘There was a cer- 
tain citizen at Athens, whose name was Epicydes, that 
had some eloquence, but in other respects was a person 
of no merit, was in disreputation for his want of courage, 
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and notorious for his avarice. Notwithstanding all which 
it was apprehended, that in the assembly of the people 
the votes would run in his favour. ‘Themistocles, who 
was sensible, that‘ in calm weather almost any mariner 
may be capable of conducting a vessel, but that in storms 
and tempests the most able pilots are at a loss, was con- 
vinced, that the commonwealth was ruined, if Epicydes 
was chosen general, whose venal and mercenary soul 
gave them the justest reason to fear, that he was not 
proof against the Persian gold. There are occasions, 
when, in order to act wisely (I had almost said regu- 
larly), it is necessary to dispense with and rise above all 
rule. Themistocles, who knew very well that in the 
present state of affairs he was the only person capable 
of commanding, did for that reason make no scruple of 
employing bribes and presents to remove his competitor : 
and* having found means to make the ambition of Epi- 
cydes amends, by gratifying his avarice, he got himself 
elected general in his stead. We may here, I think, 
very justly apply to Themistocles, what Livy says of 
Fabius on a like occasion. This great commander find- 
ing, when Hannibal was in the heart of Italy, that the 
people were going to make a man of no merit consul, 
employed all his own influence, as well as that of his 
friends, to be continued in the consulship, without being 
concerned at the clamour that might be raised against 
him ; and he succeeded in the attempt. The historian 
adds," The conjuncture of affairs, and the extreme danger 
to which the commonwealth was exposed, were arguments 
of such weight, that they prevented any one from being 
offended at a conduct which might appear to be contrary 
to rule, and removed all suspicion of Fabius’s having acted 
Srom any motive of interest or ambition. On the contrary, 
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the public admired his generosity and greatness of soul in 
that, as he knew the commonwealth had occasion for an 
accomplished general, and could not be ignorant or doubt- 
ful of his own singular merit in that respect, he had chosen 
rather in some sort to hazard his own reputation, and per- 
haps expose his character to the reproaches of envious 
tongues, than to be wanting in any service he could ren- 
der his country. 

The Athenians also passed a decree to recall home 
all their people that were in banishment.’ They were 
afraid, lest Aristides should join their enemies, and lest 
his authority should carry over a great many others to 
the side of the barbarians. But they were very little 
acquainted with their citizen, who was infinitely re- 
mote from such sentiments. Be that as it may, they 
thought fit to recall him, and Themistocles was so 
far from opposing the decree for that purpose, that 
he promoted it with all his influence and authority. 
The hatred and division of these great men had no- 
thing of that implacable, bitter, and outrageous spirit 
which prevailed among the Romans in the later times 
of the republic. The danger of the state was the 
cause of their reconciliation, and when their services 
were necessary to the preservation of the public, they 
laid aside all their jealousy and rancour: and we shall 
see by the sequel, that Aristides was so far from secretly 
thwarting his former rival, that he zealously contributed 
to the success of his enterprises, and to the advance- 
ment of his glory. 

The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as they 
received advice that the Persian army advanced. If the 
Athenians and Lacedamonians had been able to make 
no other resistance than with their land forces, Greece 
had been utterly ruined and reduced to slavery. This 
exigence taught them how to set a right value upon the 
prudent foresight of ‘hemistocles, who upon some other 
pretext had caused 100 galleys to be built. Instead of 
judging like the rest of the Athenians, who looked upon 
the victory of Marathon as the end of the war, he on 
the contrary considered it rather as the beginning, and 
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as the signal of still greater battles, for which it was ne- 
cessary to prepare the Athenian people: and from that 
very time he began to think of raising Athens to a su- 
periority over Sparta, which for a long time had been 
the mistress of all Greece. With this view he judged it 
expedient to direct all the strength of Athens entirely 
towards naval affairs, perceiving very plainly that as she 
was so weak by land, she had no other way to render 
herself necessary to her allies or formidable to her ene- 
mies. His advice prevailed in spite of the opposition 
of Miltiades, whose difference of opinion undoubtedly 
arose from the little probability there was, that a people 
entirely unacquainted with fighting at sea, and who were 
capable of fitting out, and arming only very small vessels, 
should be able to withstand so formidable a power as 
that of the Persians, who had both a numerous land 
army, and a fleet of above 1000 ships. 

The Athenians had some silver mines in a part of 
Attica called Laurium,* the whole revenues and product 
of which used to be distributed amongst them. The- 
mistocles had the courage to propose to the people that 
they should abolish these distributions, and employ that 
money in building vessels with three benches of oars, 
in order to make war upon the people of A*gina, 
against whom he endeavoured to rekindle their ancient 
jealousy. No people are ever willing to sacrifice their 
private interests to the general utility of the public : for 
they seldom have so much generosity or public spirit, as 
to purchase the welfare of the state at their own expense. 
The Athenian people, however, did it upon this occa- 
sion; moved by the earnest remonstrances of ‘Themis- 
tocles, they consented, that the money which arose from 
the product of the mines, should be employed in the 
building of 100 galleys. Against the arrival of Xerxes 
they doubled the number, and to that fleet Greece owed 
its preservation. 

When they came to the point of naming a general for 
the command of the navy,' the Athenians, who alone 
had furnished two-thirds of it, laid claim to that honour 
as appertaining to them, and their pretensions were cer- 
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tainly just and well-grounded. It happened, however, 
that the suffrages of the allies all concurred in favour of 
Burybiades, a Lacedemonian. ‘Themistocles, though 
very aspiring after glory, thought it incumbent upon 
him on this occasion to neglect his own interests for the 
common good of the nation: and giving the Athenians 
to understand, that, provided they behaved as valiant 
men, all the Grecians would quickly desire to confer the 
command upon them of their own accord, he per- 
suaded them to consent, as he would do himself, to give 
up that point at present to the Spartans. It may justly 
be said, that this prudent moderation in Themistocles 
was another means of saving the state. Tor the allies 
threatened to separate themselves from them, if they re- 
fused to comply ; and if that had happened, Greece 
must have been inevitably ruined. 
pes ¥. 
The baitle of Thermopyle. The death of Leonidas. 
| The only ching that now remained 
A. M. 3524. in 
Ant. J.C. 480. to be discussed,” was to know in what 
place they should resolve to meet the 
Persians, in order to dispute their entrance into Greece. 
The people of Thessaly represented, that as they were 
the most exposed, and likely to be first attacked by 
the enemy, it was but reasonable, that their defence 
and security, on which the safety of all Greece so much 
depended, should first be provided for; without which 
they should be obliged to take other measures, that 
would be contrary to their inclinations, but yet abso- 
lutely necessary, in case their country was left unpro- 
tected and defenceless. It was hereupon resolved, that 
10,000 men should be sent to guard the passage which 
separates Macedonia from Thessaly near the river Pe- 
neus, between the mountains Olympus and Ossa. But 
Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, 
having given them to understand, that if they waited for 
the Persians in that place they must inevitably be over- 
powered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopyle. | 
The Thessalians finding themselves thus abandoned, 
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without any farther deliberation submitted to the Per- 
sians. 

Thermopyle is a strait or narrow pass of mount Cita,” 
between Thessaly and Phocis, only twenty-five feet 
broad, which therefore might be defended by a small 
number of forces, and which was the only way through 
which the Persian land army could enter Achaia, and 
advance to besiege Athens. This was the place where 
the Grecian army thought fit to wait for the enemy: 
the person who commanded it was Leonidas, one of the 
two kings of Sparta. 

Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march :° he 
had given orders for his fleet to follow him along the 
coast, and to regulate their motions according to those of 
the land army. Wherever he came he found provisions 
and refreshment prepared beforehand, pursuant to the 
orders he had sent ; and every city he arrived at gave 
him a magnificent entertainment, which cost immense 
sums of money. ‘The vast expense of these treats gave 
occasion to a witty saying of a certain citizen of Abdera 
in Thrace, who, when the king was gone, said, they 
ought to thank the gods, that he ate but one meal a day. 

In the same country of Thrace,’ there was a prince 
who shewed an extraordinary greatness of soul on this 
occasion: it was the king of the Bisaltee. Whilst all 
the other princes ran into servitude, and basely sub- 
mitted to Xerxes, he proudly refused to receive his yoke 
or to obey him. Not being in a condition to resist him 
with open force, he retired to the top of the mountain 
Rhodope, into an inaccessible place, and forbade all his 
sons, who were six in number, to carry arms against 
Greece. But they, either through fear of Xerxes, or 
through a curiosity to see so important a war, followed 
the Persians, in contradiction to their father’s injunction. 
On their return home, their father, to punish so direct a 
disobedience, condemned all his sons to have their eyes 
put out. Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, every thing giving way before 
him till he came to the strait of Thermopyle. 
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One cannot see, without the utmost astonishment,! 
what a handful of troops the Grecians opposed to the 
innumerable army of Xerxes. We find a particular ac- 
count of their numbers in Pausanias. All their forces 
joined together, amounted only to 11,200 men; of 
which number 4000 only were employed at Thermopyle 
to defend the pass. But these soldiers, adds the histo- 
rian, were all determined to a man either to conquer or 
die. And what is it that such an army cannot effect? 

When Xerxes advanced near the straits of Thermo- 
pylee,” he was strangely surprised to find that they were 
prepared to dispute his passage. He had always flattered 
himself, that on the first hearing of his arrival, the Gre- 
cians would betake themselves to flight; nor could he 
ever be persuaded to believe, what Demaratus had told 
him from the beginning of his project, that at the first 
pass he came to, he would find his whole army stopped 
bya handful of men. He sent out a spy before him to 
view the enemy. The spy brought him word, that he 
found the Lacedemonians out of their intrenchments, 
and that they were diverting themselves with military 
exercises, and combing their hair: this was the Spartan 
manner of preparing themselves for battle. 

Xerxes still entertaining some hopes, waited four days 
on purpose to give them time to retreat. And in this 
interval of time he used his utmost endeavours to gain 
Leonidas,* by making him magnificent promises, and as- 
suring him that he would make him master of all Greece, 
if he would come over to his party. Leonidas rejected 
his proposal with scorn and indignation. Xerxes having 
afterwards written to him to deliver up his arms, Leo- 
nidas, ina style and spirit truly laconical, answered him 
in two words; Come and take them.‘ Nothing remained, 
but to prepare to engage the Lacedemonians. Xerxes 
first commanded his Median forces to march against 
them, with orders to take them all alive and bring them 
to him. ‘The Medes were not able to stand the charge 
of the Grecians ; and being shamefully put to flight, 
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they shewed, says Herodotus," that Xerxes had a great 
many men,-but few soldiers. ‘The next that were sent 
to face the Spartans, were those Persians called the Im- 
mortal Band, which consisted of 10,000 men, and were 
the best troops in the whole army. But these had no 
better success than the former. 

Xerxes, despairing of being able to force his way 
through troops so determined to conquer or die, was ex- 
tremely perplexed, and could not tell what resolution to 
take; when an inhabitant of the country came to him, 
and discovered a secret path,* leading to an eminence, 
which overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. 
He quickly despatched a detachment thither, which, 
marching all night, arrived there at the break of day, and 
possessed themselves of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune ; 
and Leonidas, seeing that it was now impossible to with- 
stand the enemy, obliged the rest of the allies to retire, 
but stayed himself with his 300 Lacedemonians, all re- 
solved to die with their leader, who being told by the 
oracle, that either Lacedeemon or her king must neces- 
sarily perish, determined, without the least hesitation, to 
sacrifice himself for his country. ‘The Spartans lost all 
hopes either of conquering or escaping, and looked upon 
Thermopyle as their burying-place. The king, ex- 
horting his men to take some nourishment, and telling 
them at the same time, that they should sup together 
with Pluto, they set up a shout of joy asif they had been 
invited to a banquet, and full of ardour advanced with 
their king to battle. The shock was exceedingly viclent 
and bloody. Leonidas was one of the first that fell. 
The endeavours of the Lacedeemonians to defend his 
dead body were incredible. At length, not vanquished, 
but oppressed by numbers, they all fell, except one man, 
who escaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a coward 
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and traitor to his country, and nobody would keep com- 
pany or converse with him; but soon afterwards he 
made a glorious amends for his fault at the battle of 
Plataeae, where he distinguished himself in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Xerxes,’ enraged to the last degree 
against Leonidas for daring to make head against him, 
caused his dead body to be hung on a gallows; and 
while he intended dishonour to his enemy covered him- 
self with disgrace. 

Some time after these transactions, by order of the 
Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at 
Thermopyle in honour of these brave defenders of 
Greece; and upon the monument were two inscriptions ; 
one of which was general, and related to all those that 
died at Thermopyle, importing, that the Greeks of Pe- 
loponnesus, to the number only of 4000, had made head 
against the Persian army, which consisted of 3,000,000 
of men: the other related to the Spartans in particular. 
It was composed by the poet Simonides, and is very re- 
markable for its simplicity. It is as follows : 

"Q Esty’, dyyerov Aakeamorviorc, OTe THOE 

Keipeba, rotc keivwy weOdpuevot vopipotc.* 
That is tosay; Go, passenger, and tell at Lacedemon, 
that we died here in obedience to her sacred laws. Forty 
years afterwards, Pausanias, who obtained the victory of 
Plata, caused the bones of Leonidas to be carried from 
Thermopyle to Sparta, and erected a magnificent mo- 
nument to his memory; near which was likewise an- 
other erected for Pausanias. Every year at these tombs 
was a funeral oration pronounced in honour of these he- 
roes, and public games celebrated, at which none but 
Lacedeemonians had a right to be present; in order to 
shew, that they alone were concerned in the glory ob- 
tained at Thermopyle. 

Xerxes in that affair lost above 20,000 men,* among 

Y Herod. 1. vii. c. 238. 
« Pari animo Lacedzmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos Simo- 
os Dic, hospes, Spartze nos te hic vidisse Jacentes, 
Dum sanctis patriz legibus obsequimur. 
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whom were two of the king’s brothers. He'was very 
sensible that so great a loss, which was a manifest proof 
of the courage of their enemies, was capable of alarming 
and discouraging his soldiers. In order therefore to 
conceal the knowledge of it from them, he caused all 
his men that were killed in that action, except 1000, 
whose bodies he ordered to be left upon the field, to be 
thrown together into large holes, which were secretly 
made, and covered over afterwards with earth and herbs. 
This stratagem succeeded very ill: for when the soldiers 
in his fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, ob- 
tained leave to come thither for that purpose, it served 
rather to discover his own littleness of soul, than to con- 
ceal the number of the slain. 

Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so dear,” 
he asked Demaratus, if the Lacedzemonians had yet 
many such soldiers. ‘That prince told him, that the 
Spartan republic had a great many cities belonging to 
it, of which all the inhabitants were exceedingly brave ; 
but that those of Lacedemon, who were properly called 
Spartans, and who were about 8000 in number, sur- 
passed all the rest in valour, and were all of them such 
as those who had fought under Leonidas. 

I return for an instant to the battle of Thermopylae, 
the issue of which, fatal in appearance, might make an 
impression upon the minds of the readers to the dis- 
advantage of the Lacedemonians, and occasion their 
courage to be looked upon as the effect of a presump- 
tuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of Leonidas, with his 300 Spartans, was 
not the effect of rashness or despair, but was a wise and 
noble conduct, as Diodorus Siculus‘ has taken care to 
observe, in his magnificent encomium upon that famous 
engagement, to which he ascribes the success of all the 
ensuing campaigns. Leonidas knowing that Xerxes was 
marching at the head of all the forces of the East, in 
order to overwhelm and crush a little country by the 
dint of numbers, rightly conceived, from the superiority 
of his genius and understanding, that if they pretended 
to make the success of that war consist in opposing force 

» Herod. I. vii. c. 134 137. ¢ Lib. xi p. 9. 
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to force, and numbers to numbers, all the Grecian na- 
tions together would never be able to equal the Per- 
sians, or to dispute the victory with them: that it was 
therefore necessary to point out to Greece another 
means of safety and preservation, whilst she was under 
these alarms; and that they ought to shew the whole 
universe, who had all their eyes upon them, what may 
be done, when greatness of mind is opposed to force of 
body, true courage and bravery against blind impetu- 
osity, the love of liberty against tyrannical oppression, 
and a few disciplined veteran troops against a confused 
multitude, though never so numerous. These brave 
Lacedemonians thought it became them, who were the 
choicest soldiers of the chief people of Greece, to devote 
themselves to certain death, in order to make the Per- 
sians sensible how difficult it is to reduce free men to 
slavery, and to teach the rest of Greece, by their ex- 
ample, either to conquer or to perish. 

These sentiments do not originate from my own 
invention, nor do I ascribe them to Leonidas without 
foundation: they are plainly comprised in that short 
answer, which that worthy king of Sparta made to a 
certain Lacedemonian; who, being astonished at the 
generous resolution the king had taken, spoke to him 
in this manner: Js it possible then, sir,* that you can 
think of marching with a handful of men against such a 
mighty and innumerable army ?—If we are to reckon 
upon numbers, replied Leonidas, all the people of Greece 
together would not be sufficient, since a small part of the 
Persian army is equal to all her inhabitants: but if we 
are to reckon upon valour, my little troop ts more than 
sufficient. 

The event shewed the justness of this prince’s senti- 
ments. ‘That illustrious example of courage astonished 
the Persians, and gave new spirit and vigour to the 
Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader and his 
brave troop were not thrown away, but usefully em- 
ployed; and their death was attended with a double 
effect, more great and lasting than they themselves had 
imagined. On one hand, it was ina manner the seed of 
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their ensuing victories, which made the Persians for 
ever after lay aside all thoughts of attacking Greece ; 
so that during the seven or eight succeeding reigns, 
there was neither any prince who durst entertain such 
a design, nor any flatterer in his court who durst propose 
the plan to him. On the other hand, such a signal and 
exemplary instance of intrepidity made an indelible im- 
pression upon all the rest of the Grecians, and left a 
persuasion deeply rooted in their hearts, that they were 
able to subdue the Persians, and subvert their vast em- 
pire. Cimon was the man who made the first attempt 
of that kind with success. Agesilaus afterwards pushed 
that design so far, that he made the great king tremble 
in his palace at Susa. Alexander at last accomplished 
it with incredible facility. He never had the least doubt, 
any more than the Macedonians who followed him, or 
the whole country of Greece that chose him general in 
that expedition, but that with 30,000 men he could 
overturn the Persian empire, since 300 Spartans had been 
sufficient to check the united forces of the whole East. 


SECT. VI. 


Naval battle near Artemisium. 


The very same day on which the glorious action at 
Thermopyla took place,* there was also an engagement 
at sea between the two fleets. That of the Grecians, 
exclusive of the little galleys and small boats, consisted 
of 271 vessels. This fleet had lain by near Artemisium, 
a promontory of Euboea upon the northern coast towards 
the straits. That of the enemy, which was much more 
numerous, was near the same place, but had lately suf- 
fered in a violent tempest, that had destroyed above 400 
of their vessels. Notwithstanding this loss, as it was still 
vastly superior in number to that of the Grecians, which 
they were preparing to attack, they detached 200 of their 
vessels with orders to wait about Eubcea, to the end that 
none of the enemy’s vessels might be able to escape 
them. The Grecians having got intelligence of this, 
immediately set sail in the night, in order to attack that 
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detachment at day-break the next morning. But not 
meeting with it, they went towards the evening and fell 
upon the bulk of the enemy’s fleet, which they treated 
very roughly. Night coming on, they were obliged to 
separate, and both parties retired to their post. But 
the very night that parted them, proved more pernicious 
to the Persians than the engagement which preceded, 
from a violent storm of wind, accompanied with rain and 
thunder, which distressed and harassed their vessels till 
break of day: and the 200 ships also, that had been 
detached from their fleet, were almost all cast away 
upon the coasts of Eubcea ; it being the will of ihe gods, 
says Herodotus, that the two fleets should become very 
near equal. 

The Athenians having the same day received a rein- 
forcement of fifty-three vessels, the Grecians, who were 
apprised of the wreck that had befallen part of the 
enemy’s fleet, fell upon the ships of the Cilicians at the 
same hour they had attacked the fleet the day before, 
and sunk a great number of them. The Persians, being 
ashamed to see themselves thus insulted by an enemy 
that was so much inferior in number, thought fit the 
next day to appear first in a disposition to engage. The 
battle was very obstinate, and the success pretty near 
equal on both sides, excepting that the Persians, who 
were incommoded by the largeness and number of their 
vessels, sustained much the greater loss. Both parties 
however retired in good order. 

All these actions,’ which passed near Artemisium, 
were not absolutely decisive, but contributed very much 
to animate the Athenians, as they were convinced, by 
their own experience, that there was nothing really for- 
midable, either in the number and magnificent orna- 
ments of the vessels, or in the barbarians’ insolent shouts 
and songs of victory, to men that know how to come to 
close engagement, and that have the courage to fight 
with steadiness and resolution; and that the best way of 
dealing with such an enemy, is to despise all that vain 
appearance, to advance boldly up to them, and to charge 
them briskly and vigorously without ever giving ground. 
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The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence 
of what had passed at Thermopylz, resolved upon the 
course they were to take without any farther delibera- 
tion. They immediately sailed away from Artemisium, 
and advancing towards the heart of Greece, they stopped 
at Salamis, a little isle very near and over-against At- 
tica. Whilst the fleet was retreating, ‘Themistocles passed 
through all the places where the enemy must neces- 
sarily land, in order to take in fresh water or other pro- 
visions, and in large characters engraved upon the rocks 
and the stones the following words, which he addressed 
to the Ionians; Be of our side, ye people of Ionia: come 
over to the party of your fathers, who expose their own 
lives for no other end than to maintain your liberty ; or, 
if you cannot possibly do that, at least do the Persians all 
the mischief you can, when we are engaged with them, and 
put their army into disorder and confusion. By this 
means Themistocles hoped either to bring the Ionians 
really over to their party,? or at least to render them 
suspected to the barbarians. We see this general had 
his thoughts always intent upon his business, and neg- 
lected nothing that could contribute to the success of 
his designs. 


SECT. VII. 


The Athenians abandon their city, which is taken and burnt by Xerxes. 


Xerxes in the mean time had entered into the country 
of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was burning 
and plundering the cities of the Phocians. The inha- 
bitants of Peloponnesus having no thoughts but to save 
their own country, had resolved to abandon all the rest, 
and to bring all the Grecian forces together within the 
isthmus, the entrance of which they intended to secure 
by a strong wall from one sea to the other, a space of 
near five miles English. The Athenians were highly 
provoked at so base a desertion, as they saw themselves 
ready to fall into the hands of the Persians, and likely 
to bear the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. 
Some time before they had consulted the oracle of 
Delphi, which had given them for answer, that? there 
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would be no way of saving the city but by wooden walls. 
The sentiments of the people were much divided about 
this ambiguous expression; some thought it was to be 
understood to mean the citadel, because heretofore it 
had been surrounded with wooden palisadoes. But The- 
mistocles gave another sense to the words, which was 
much more natural, understanding it to mean shipping ; 
and demonstrated that the only plan they had to adopt 
was to leave the city empty, and to embark all the inha- 
bitants. But this was a resolution the people would not 
at all give ear to, as thinking they thereby relinquished 
every hope of victory, and seeing no method of saving 
themselves, when once they had abandoned the temples 
of their gods and the tombs of their ancestors. Here 
Themistocles had occasion for all his address and all his 
eloquence to work upon the people. After he had re- 
presented to them that Athens did not consist either of 
its walls, or its houses, but of its citizens, and that the 
saving of these was the preservation of the city, he 
endeavoured to persuade them by the argument most 
capable of making an impression upon them in the un- 
happy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were then 
in, I mean that of the divine authority; giving them to 
understand, by the very words of the oracle, and by the 
prodigies which had happened, that their removing for 
a time from Athens was manifestly the will of the gods. 

A decree was therefore passed,’ by which, in order to 
soften what appeared so hard in the resolution of de- 
serting the city, it was ordained, that Athens should be 
given up in trust into the hands, and committed to the 
heeping and protection, of Minerva, patroness of the Athe- 
nian people ; that all such inhabitants as were able to bear 
arms, should go on ship-board; and that every citizen 
should provide, as well as he could, for the safety and se- 
curity of his wife, children, and slaves. 

The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon,‘ who was at 
this time very young, was of great weight on this sin- 
gular occasion. Followed by his companions, with a 
gay and cheerful countenance, he went publicly along 
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the street of the Ceramicus to the citadel, in order to 
consecrate a bit of a bridle, which he carried in his hand, 
in the temple of Minerva, designing to make the people 
understand by this religious and affecting ceremony, that 
they had no farther business with land forces, and that 
it behoved them now to betake themselves entirely to 
the sea. After he had made an offering of this bit, he 
took one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the 
temple, paid his devotions to the goddess, went down 
to the water-side, and was the first, who by his example 
inspired the generality of the people with confidence and 
resolution, and encouraged them to embark. 

The greater part of them sent their fathers and mo- 
thers, that were old, together with their wives and chil- 
dren, to the city of Troezene,' the inhabitants of which 
received them with great humanity and generosity. For 
they made an ordinance, that they should be maintained 
at the expense of the public, and assigned for each per- 
son’s subsistence two oboli a day, which were worth 
about two-pence English money. Besides this, they 
permitted the children to gather fruit wherever they 
pleased, or wherever they came, and settled a fund for 
the payment of the masters, who had the care of their 
education. How beautiful is it to see a city, exposed as 
this was to the greatest dangers and calamities, extend 
her care and generosity, in the very midst of such alarms, 
even to the education of other people’s children ! 

When the whole city came to embark, so moving 
and melancholy a spectacle drew tears from the eyes of 
all that were present, and at the same time occasioned 
great admiration of the steadiness and courage of those 
men, who sent their fathers and mothers another way 
and to other places, and who, without being moved 
either at their grief or lamentations, or at the tender 
embraces of their wives and children, passed over with 
so much firmness and resolution to Salamis. But that 
which extremely raised and augmented the general com- 
passion, was the great number of old men whom they 
were forced to leave in the city on account of their age 
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and infirmities, and of whom many voluntarily remained 
there, through religious motives, believing the citadel 
to be the thing meant by the oracle in the forementioned 
ambiguous expression of wooden walls. There was no 
creature (for history has judged this circumstance worthy 
of being remembered), there was no creature, I say, even 
to the very domestic animals, but what took a part in this 
public mourning; nor was it possible for a man to see 
these poor creatures run howling and crying after their 
masters, who were going on board ship, without being 
touched and affected. Among all the rest of these 
animals, particular notice is taken of a dog belonging to 
Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which, not being able 
to endure to see himself abandoned by his master, jumped 
into the sea after him, and continued swimming as near 
as he could to the vessel his master was on board of, till 
he landed quite spent at Salamis, and died the moment 
after upon the shore. In the same place, even in Plu- 
tarch’s time, they used to shew the spot wherein this 
faithful animal was said to be buried, which was called 
the dog’s Lurying-ground. 

Whilst Xerxes was continuing his march," some de- 
serters from Arcadia came and joined his army. The 
king having asked them what the Grecians were then 
doing, was extremely surprised when he was told, that 
they were employed in seeing the games and combats 
then celebrating at Olympia: and his surprise was still 
increased, when he understood that the victor’s reward 
in those engagements was only a crown of olive. What 
men must they be, cried one of the Persian nobles with 
great wonder and astonishment, who are influenced only 
by honour, and not by money! 

Xerxes had sent off a considerable detachment of his 
army to plunder the temple at Delphi,” in which he knew 
there were immense treasures, being resolved to treat 
Apollo with no more favour than the other gods, whose 
temples he had pillaged. If we may believe Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus, as soon as ever this detachment 
advanced near the temple of Minerva, surnamed the 
Provident, the atmosphere grew dark on a sudden, and 
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a violent tempest arose, accompanied with impetuous 
winds, thunder, and lightning ; and two huge rocks hay- 
ing severed themselves from the mountain, fell upon the 
Persian troops, and crushed the greatest part of them. 

The other part of the army marched towards the 
city of Athens,’ which had been deserted by all its inha- 
bitants, except a small number of citizens who had re- 
tired into the citadel, where they defended themselves 
with incredible bravery, till they were killed, and would 
hearken to no terms of accommodation whatsoever. 
Xerxes having stormed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. 
He immediately despatched a courier to Susa, to carry 
the agreeable news of his success to Artabanes his uncle ; 
and at the same time sent him a great number of pictures 
and statues. Those of Harmodius and Aristogiton,” the 
ancient deliverers of Athens, were sent with the rest. 
One of the Antiochuses, king of Syria (I do not know 
which of them, nor at what time it was), returned them 
to the Athenians, being persuaded he could not possibly 
make them a more acceptable present. 


SECT. VIII. 


‘The battle of Salamis. Precipitate return of Xerxes into Asia. Panc- 
gyric of Themistocles and Aristides. The defeat of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily. 

At this time a division arose among the commanders 
of the Grecian fleet ;1 and the confederates, in a council 
of war which was held for that purpose, were of very dif- 
ferent sentiments concerning the place for engaging the 
enemy. Some of them, and indeed the greater part, at 
the head of whom was Eurybiades, the generalissimo of 
the fleet, were for having them advance near the isthmus 
of Corinth, that they might be nearer the land army, 
which was posted there to guard that pass under the 
command of Cleombrotus, Leonidas’s brother, and more 
ready for the defence of Peloponnesus. Others, at the 
head of whom was Themistocles, alleged, that it would 
be betraying their country to abandon so advantageous 
a post as that of Salamis. And as he supported his 
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opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades lifted u 
his cane in a menacing manner: Strike, says the Athe- 
nian, unmoved at the insult, but hear me; and, conti- 
nuing his discourse, he proceeded to shew of what im- 
portance it was to the fleet of the Grecians, whose ves- 
sels were lighter and much fewer in number than those 
of the Persians, to engage in such a strait as that of Sa- 
lamis, which would render the enemy incapable of using 
a great part of their forces. Eurybiades, who could not 
help being surprised at the moderation of Themistocles, 
acquiesced in his reasons, or at least complied with his — 
opinion, for fear the Athenians, whose ships made up 
above one half of the fleet, should separate themselves 
from the allies, as their generals had taken occasion to 
insinuate. 

A council of war was also held on the side of the 
Persians,’ in order to determine whether they should ha- 
zard a naval engagement; Xerxes himself was come to 
the fleet, to take the advice of his captains and officers, 
who were all unanimous for the battle, because they knew 
it was agreeable to the king’s inclination. Queen Arte- 
misia was the only person who opposed that resolution. 
She represented the dangerous consequences of coming 
to blows with people much more conversant and more 
expert in maritime affairs than the Persians; alleging, 
that the loss of a battle at sea would be attended with 
the ruin of their land army ; whereas, by protracting the 
war, and approaching Peloponnesus, they would create 
jealousies and divisions among their enemies, or rather 
augment the division which already was very prevalent 
amongst them; that the confederates in that case would 
not fail to separate from one another, in order to return 
and defend their respective countries ; and that then the 
king, without difficulty, and almost without striking a 
stroke, might make himself master of all Greece. This 
wise advice was not followed, and a battle was resolved 
upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his former en- 
gagements at sea to his own absence, was resolved to be 
witness of this from the top of an eminence, where he 
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caused a throne to be erected for that purpose. This 
might have contributed in some measure to animate the 
forces ; but there is another much more sure and effec- 
tual mode of doing it, I mean, the prince’s actual pre- 
sence and example, when he himself shares in the dan- 
ger, and thereby shews himself worthy of being the soul 
and head of a brave and numerous body of men ready 
to die for his service. A prince who has not this sort of 
fortitude, which nothing can shake, and which even 
takes new vigour from danger, may nevertheless be en- 
dued with other excellent qualities, but is by no means 
proper to command an army. No qualification whatso- 
ever can supply the want of courage in a general ; and 
the more he labours to shew the appearance of it,* when 
he has not the reality, the more he discovers his cow- 
ardice and fear. ‘There is, it must be owned, a vast dif- 
ference between a general officer and a common soldier. 
Xerxes ought not to have exposed his person otherwise 
than became a prince; that is to say, as the head, not 
as the hand; as he whose business it is to ditece and 
give orders, not as those who are to put them in execu- 
tion. But to keep himself entirely at a distance from 
danger, and to act no other part than that of a specta- 
tor, was really renouncing the quality and office of a 
general. 

Themistocles,' knowing that some of the command- 
ers in the Grecian fleet still entertained thoughts of sail- 
ing towards the isthmus, contrived to have notice given 
covertly to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now 
assembled together in one place, it would be an easy 
matter for him to subdue and destroy them altogether ; 
whereas, if they once separated from one another, as 
they were going to do, he might never meet with an- 
other opportunity so favourable. The king gave into this 
opinion ; and immediately commanded a sreat number 
of his vessels to surround Salamis by night, in order to 
make it impracticable for the Greeks to escape from 
that post. ° 

Nobody among the Grecians perceived that their army 
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was surrounded in this manner." Aristides came that 
night from /Xgina, where he had some forces under his 
command, and with very great danger passed through - 
the whole fleet of the enemy. When he came up to 
Themistocles’s tent, he took him aside, and spoke to him 
in the following manner: Jf we are wise, Themistocles, 
we shail from henceforward lay aside that vain and child- 
ish dissension that has hitherto divided us, and strike, with 
a more noble and useful emulation, which of us shall ren- 
der the best service to his country, you Ly commanding and 
doing the duty of a wise and able captain, and I by obey- 
ing your orders, and by assisting you with my person and 
advice. He then informed him of the army’s being sur- 
rounded with the ships of the Persians, and warmly ex- 
horted him to give them battle without delay. Themis- 
tocles, extremely astonished at such a greatness of soul, 
and such a noble and generous frankness, was somewhat 
ashamed that he had suffered himself to be so much ex- 
celled by his rival; but, without being ashamed to own 
it, he promised Aristides, that he would henceforward 
imitate his generosity, and even exceed it, if it were pos- 
sible, in the whole of his future conduct. Then, after 
having imparted to him the stratagem he had contrived 
to deceive the barbarian, he desired him to go in person 
to Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there was 
no other means of safety for them, than to engage the 
enemy by sea at Salamis; which commission Aristides 
executed with pleasure and success, for he possessed 
much influence over that general. 

Both sides, therefore, prepared themselves for the bat- 
tle.* The Grecian fleet consisted of 380 sail of ships, 
which in every thing followed the direction and orders 
of Themistocles, As nothing escaped his vigilance, and 
as, like an able commander, he knew how to improve 
every circumstance and incident to advantage, before he 
would begin the engagement, he waited till a certain © 
wind, which rose regularly every day at a certain hour, 
and which was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to 
blow. As soon as this wind rose, the signal was given 
for battle. The Persians, who knew that their king had 
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his eyes upon them, advanced with such courage and 
impetuosity, as were capable of striking an enemy with 
terror. But the heat of the first attack quickly abated 
when they came to be engaged. Every thing was against 
them ; the wind, which blew directly in their faces; the 
height and the heaviness of their vessels, which could 
not move nor turn without great difficulty ; and even the 
number of their ships, which was so far from being of 
use to them, that it only served to embarrass them in a 
place so strait and narrow as that in which they fought: 
whereas, on the side of the Grecians, every thing was 
done with good order, and without hurry or confusion ; 
because every thing was directed by one commander. 
The Ionians, whom Themistocles had warned, by cha- 
racters engraven upon stones along the coasts of Eubcea, 
to remember from whom they derived their original, were 
the first that betook themselves to flight, and were quick- 
ly followed by the rest of the fleet. Artemisia distin- 
guished herself by incredible efforts of resolution and 
courage; so that Xerxes, who saw in what manner she 
had behaved herself, cried out, that the men had be- 
haved like women in this engagement, and that the 
women had shewn the courage of men.’ The Athenians, 
being enraged that a woman had dared to appear in arms 
against them, had promised a reward of 10,000 drachmas 
to any one that should be able to take her alive; but she 
had the good fortune to escape their pursuit. If they 
had taken her, she could have deserved nothing from 
them but the highest commendations, and the most ho- 
nourable and generous treatment. 

The manner’ in which that queen escaped ought not 
to be omitted.* Seeing herself warmly pursued by an 
Athenian ship, from which it seemed impossible for her 

Y ‘Ou pev dvdpec yeyovace pou yuvairec, ai 6& yuvaixec, avopec. 

Artemisia inter primos duces bellum acerrimé ciebat. Quippe, ut in 
viro muliebrem timorem, ita in muliere virilem audaciam cerneres. Jus- 
tin. 1. ii. c. 12. . 

Herod. 1. viii. c. 87, 88. Polyzen. 1. viii. c. 53. 

@ It appears that Artemisia valued herself no less upon stratagem than 
courage, and at the same time was not very delicate in the choice of the 
measures she used. It is said, that being desirous of seizing Latmus, a 
small city of Caria, that lay very commodiously for her, she laid her troops 


in ambush, and, under pretence of celebrating the feast of the mother of 
the gods, in a wood consecrated to her near that city, she repaired thither 
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to escape, she hung out Grecian colours, and attacked 
one of the Persian vessels, on board of which was Da- 
masithymus, king of Calynda,” with whom she had had 
some quarrel, and sunk it. ‘This made her pursuers be- 
lieve, that she was one of the Grecian fleet, and they 
gave over the chase. 7 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, one of 
the most memorable actions related in ancient history, 
and which has rendered the name and courage of the 
Grecians famous for ever. A great number of the Per- 
sian ships were taken, and a much greater sunk upon 
this occasion. Many of their allies, who dreaded the 
king’s cruelty no less than the enemy, made the best of 
their way into their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret conversation with Aristides, 
proposed to his consideration, in order to sound him and 
to learn his real sentiments, whether it would not be pro- 
per for them to send some vessels to break down the 
bridge which Xerxes had caused to be built, to the end 
says he, that we may take Asia in Europe; but though 
he made this proposal, he was far from approving it. 
Aristides, believing him to be in earnest, argued very 
warmly and strenuously against any such project, and 
represented to him how dangerous it was to reduce so 
powerful an enemy to despair, from whom it was their 
business to deliver themselves as soon as possible. The- 
mistocles seemed to acquiesce in his reasons ; and in or- 
der to hasten the king’s departure, contrived to have him 
secretly informed, that the Grecians designed to break 
down the bridge. The point Themistocles seems to have 
had in view by this false confidence, was to strengthen 
himself with Aristides’s opinion, which was of great 
weight, against that of the other generals, in case they 
inclined to go and break down the bridge. Perhaps too 
he might aim at guarding himself by this means against 
the ill-will of his enemies, who might one day accuse 
him of treason before the people, if ever they came to 


with a great train of eunuchs, women, drums, and trumpets. The inha- 
bitants ran in throngs to see that religious ceremony ; and in the mean time 
Artemisia’s troops took possession of the place. Polyen, Stratag. \. viii. 
c. 53, b A city of Lycia. 
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know that he had been the author of that secret advice 
to Xerxes. 

This prince, being frightened at such news, made the 
best use he could of his time, and set out by night, leay- 
ing Mardonius behind him, with an army of 300,000 
men, in order to reduce Greece, if he was able. The 
Grecians, who expected that Xerxes would have come to 
another engagement the next day, having learnt that he 
was fled, pursued him as fast as they could, but to no 
purpose. They had destroyed 200 of the enemy’s ships, 
besides those which they had taken.“ ‘The remainder of 
the Persian fleet, after having suffered extremely by the 
winds in their passage, retired towards the coast of Asia, 
and entered into the port of Cume, a city of Aétolia, 
where they passed the winter, without daring afterwards 
to return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, and 
marched towards the Hellespont. As no provisions had 
been prepared for them beforehand, they underwent 
great hardships during their whole march, which lasted 
five-and-forty days. After having consumed all the fruits 
they could find, the soldiers were obliged to live upon 
herbs, and even upon the bark and leaves of trees. 
This occasioned a great sickness in the army; and great 
numbers died of fluxes and the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience to make 
his escape, had left his army behind him, and travelled 
on before with a small retinue, in order to reach the 
bridge with the greater expedition: but when he arrived 
at the place, he found the bridge broken down by the 
violence of the waves, during a great tempest that had 
happened, and was reduced to the necessity of passing 
the strait in a fishing-boat. This was a spectacle® well 
calculated to shew mankind the mutability of all earthly 
things, and the instability of human greatness ; a prince, 
whose armies and fleets the land and sea were scarce able 
to contain a little while before, now stealing away in a 


© Herod. |. viii. c. 115—120. 1b, 130. ; 
* Erat res spectaculo digna et estimatione sortis humane, rerum vari- 
etate miranda, in exiguo latentem videre navigio, quem paulo ante vix 
#quor omne capiebat; carentem etiam omni servorum ministerio, cujus 
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small boat almost without any servants or attendants ! 
Such was the event and success of Xerxes’s expedition 
against Greece. 

If we compare Xerxes with himself at different times, 
and on different occasions, we shall hardly know him for 
the same man. When affairs were under consideration 
and debate, no person could shew more courage and in- 
trepidity than this prince: he is surprised and even of- 
fended if any one foresees the least difficulty in the exe- 
cution of his projects, or shews any apprehension con- 
cerning the issue of them. But when he comes to the 
point of execution, and to the hour of danger, he flies 
like a coward, and thinks of nothing but saving his own 
life and person. Here we have a sensible and evident 
proof of the difference between true courage, which is 
never destitute of prudence, and temerity, which is 
always blind and presumptuous. A wise and prudent 
prince weighs every thing, and examines all circum- 
stances, before he enters into a war,' of which he is not 
afraid, but at the same time does not desire ; and when 
the time of action is come, the sight of danger serves 
only to animate his courage. Presumption inverts this 
order. When she has introduced assurance and_bold- 
ness,? where wisdom and circumspection ought to pre- 
side, she admits fear and despair, where courage and in- 
trepidity ought to be exerted. 

The first care of the Grecians,' after the battle of 
Salamis, was to send the first fruits of the rich spoil they 
had taken to Delphi. Cimon, who was then very young, 
signalized himself in a particular manner in that engage- 
ment, and performed actions of such distinguished va- 
lour, as acquired him a great reputation, and made him 
be considered from henceforth as a citizen that would 
be capable of rendering the most important services to 
his country on future occasions. 

But Themistocles .carried off almost all the honour 
of this victory, which was the most signal that ever the 

Non times bella, non provocas. Plin. de Traj. 

_Fortissimus in ipso discrimine, qui ante discrimen quietissimus. Tacit. 
Mist. 1.1. c.14. 
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Grecians obtained over the Persians. The force of 
truth obliged even those who were most envious of his 
glory to render him this testimony. It was a custom 
in Greece, that after a battle, the officers should declare 
who had distinguished themselves most, by writing in a 
paper the names of the man who had merited the first 
prize, and of him who had merited the second. On this 
occasion, by a decision which shews the good opinion it 
is natural for every man to have of himself, each officer 
adjudged the first rank to himself, and allowed the se- 
cond to Themistocles; which was indeed giving him 
the preference to them all. 

The Lacedemonians having carried him to Sparta, in 
order to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed 
to their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to 
Themistocles that of wisdom, which was a crown of 
olive for both of them. ‘They also made a present to 
Themistocles of the finest chariot in the city; and on his 
departure sent 300 young men of the most considerable 
families to wait upon him to the frontiers: an honour 
they had never shewn to any person whatsoever before. 

But that which gave hima still more sensible pleasure, 
were the public acclamations he received at the first 
Olympic games that were celebrated after the battle of 
Salamis, where all the people of Greece were met toge- 
ther. Assoon as he appeared, the whole assembly rose 
up to do him honour: nobody regarded either the games 
or the combats; Themistocles was the only spectacle. 
The eyes of all the company were fixed upon him, and 
every body was eager to shew him and point hirn out 
with the hand to the strangers that did not know him. 
He acknowledged afterwards to his friends, that he 
looked upon that day as the happiest of his life; that 
he had never tasted any joy so sweet and so transporting: 
and that this reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, 
exceeded all his desires. : 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themistocles 
two or three principal strokes of his character, which 
entitle him to be ranked amongst the greatest men. 
The design which he formed and executed, of making 
the whole force of Athens maritime, shewed him to 
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have a superior genius, capable of the highest views, 
penetrating into futurity, and judicious in seizing the 
decisive point in great affairs. As the territory belong- 
ing to Athens was barren and of small extent, he rightly 
conceived, that the only way that city had to enrich and 
aggrandize herself, was by sea. And indeed that scheme 
may justly be looked upon as the source and cause of all 
those great events, which raised the republic of Athens, 
in the sequel, to so flourishing a condition. 

But, in my opinion, this wisdom and foresight is in- 
finitely less meritorious than that uncommon temper and 
moderation which ‘Themistocles shewed on two critical 
occasions, when Greece had been utterly undone if he 
had listened to the dictates of an ill-judged ambition, 
and had piqued himself upon a false point of honour, as is 
usual among persons of his age and profession. The first 
of these occasions was, when, notwithstanding the fla- 
grant injustice that was committed, both in reference to 
the republic of which he was a member, and to his own 
person, in appointing a Lacedeemonian generalissimo of 
the fleet, he exhorted and prevailed with the Athenians 
to desist from their pretensions, though never so justly 
founded, in order to prevent the fatal eftects with which 
a division among the confederates must have been neces- 
sarily attended. And how worthy of admiration was 
that presence of mind and coolness of temper which he 
displayed, when the same Eurybiades not only affronted 
him with harsh and offensive language, but lifted up his 
cane at him with a menacing gesture! Let it be remem- 
bered, at the same time, that Themistocles was then but 
young; that he was full of an ardent ambition for glory; 
that he was commander of a numerous fleet; and that 
he had right and reason on his side. How would our 
young officers behave on a similar occasion? ‘Themis- 
tocles took all patiently, and the victory of Salamis was 
the fruit of his patience. 

As to Aristides, I shall have occasion in the sequel to 
speak more extensively upon his character and merit. 
He was, properly speaking, the man of the common- 
wealth : provided that was well and faithfully served, he 
was very little concerned by whom it was done. The 
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merit of others, so far from offending him, became his 
own by the approbation and encouragement which he 
gave to it. We have seen him make his way through 
the enemy’s fleet, at the peril of his life, in order to give 
Themistocles some intelligence and good advice: and 
Plutarch* takes notice, that during all the time the latter 
had the command, Aristides assisted him on all occasions 
with his counsel and credit, notwithstanding he had rea- 
son to look upon him not only as his rival, but his ene- 
my. Let us compare this nobleness and greatness of 
soul with the little-spiritedness and meanness of those 
men, who are so nice, punctilious, and jealous in what- 
ever respects the subject of command; who are incapable 
of acting in concert with their colleagues, and solely in- 
tent upon engrossing the glory of every thing to them- 
selves; always ready to sacrifice the welfare of the pub- 
lic to their own private interests, or to suffer their rivals 
to commit blunders, that they themselves may reap ad- 
vantage from them. 

On the very same day that the action of Thermopyle' 
happened, the formidable army of Carthaginians, which 
consisted of 300,000 men, was entirely defeated by Ge- 
lon, tyrant of Syracuse. Herodotus places this battle on 
the same day with that of Salamis. ‘The circumstances 
of that victory in Sicily I have related in the history of 
the Carthaginians. 

After the battle of Salamis," the Grecians being re- 
turned from pursuing the Persians, ‘Themistocles sailed 
to all the islands that had declared for them, to levy con- 
tributions and exact money from them. The first he 
began with was that of Andros, from whose inhabitants 
he required a considerable sum, speaking to them in this 
manner: [come to you accompanied with two powerful 
divinities, Persuasion and Force. ‘The answer they made 
him was: We also have two other divinities on our side, 
no less powerful than yours, and which do not permit us to 
give the money you demand of us, Poverty and Despair. 
Upon this refusal he made a feint of besieging them, 
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and threatened that he would entirely ruin their city. 
He dealt in the same manner with several other islands, 
which durst not resist him as Andros had done, and 
drew great sums of money from them without the pri- 
vity of the other commanders; for he was esteemed a 
lover of money, and desirous of enriching himself. 


rel A OS DE BS 
The battle of Platz. 


ee _Mardonius,” who had stayed in Greece 
Ant. J.C. 479, With a body of 300,000 men, let his 
troops pass the winter in Thessaly, and 

in the spring following led them into Beeotia. There 
was a very famous oracle in this country, the oracle of 
Lebadia, which he thought proper to consult, in order 
to know what would be the success of the war. The 
priest, in his enthusiastic fit, answered in a language 
which nobody that was present understood, as much as 
to insinuate that the oracle would not deign to speak in- 
telligibly to a barbarian. At the same time, Mardonius 
sent Alexander, king of Macedonia, with several Persian 
noblemen, to Athens, and by them, in the name of his 
master, made very advantageous proposals to the Athe- 
nian people, to detach them from the rest of their allies. 
The offers he made him were, to rebuild their city, 
which had been burnt down, to supply them with a con- 
siderable sum of money, to suffer them to live according 
to their own laws and customs, and to give them the 
government and command of all Greece. Alexander 
exhorted them in his own name, as their ancient friend, 
to lay hold on so favourable an opportunity for re-esta- 
blishing their affairs, alleging that they were not in a 
condition to withstand a power so formidable as that of 
the Persians, and so much superior to Greece. On the 
first intelligence of this embassy, the Spartans also, on 
their side, sent deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it 
from taking effect. These were present when the others 
had their audience ; where, as soon as Alexander had 
finished his speech, they began, in their turn, to address 
" Herod. 1. viii. c. 113—131. 136—140. 144. Plut. in Arist. p. 324, 
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themselves to the Athenians, and strongly exhorted them 
not to separate themselves from their allies, nor to desert 
the common interest of their country ; representing to 
them, at the same time, that union in the present situa- 
tion of their affairs formed their whole strength, and 
would render Greece invincible. They added farther, 
that the Spartan commonwealth was very sensibly moved 
with the melancholy state which the Athenians were in, 
who were destitute both of houses and retreat, and who 
for two years together had lost all their harvests; that 
in consideration of that calamity, she would engage her- 
self, during the continuance of the war, to maintain and 
support their wives, their children, and their old men, 
and to furnish a plentiful supply for all their wants. They 
concluded by animadverting on the conduct of Alexan- 
der, whose discourse, they said, was such as might be ex- 
pected from one tyrant who spoke in favour of another; 
but that he seemed to have forgotten, that the people to 
whom he addressed himself had shewed themselves, on 
all occasions, the most zealous defenders of the common 
liberty of their country. 

Aristides was at this time in office, that is to say, the 
principal of the Archons. As it was therefore his busi- 
ness to answer, he said, that as to the barbarians, who 
made silver and gold the chief objects of their esteem, 
he forgave them for thinking they could corrupt the 
fidelity of a nation by large promises; but that he could 
not help being surprised and affected with some sort of 
indignation, to see that the Lacedgemonians, regarding 
only the present distress and necessity of the Athenians, 
and forgetting their courage and magnanimity, should 
come to persuade them to persist in fighting nobly for 
the common safety of Greece from motives of gain, and 
by proposing to give them victuals and provision ; he de- 
sired them to acquaint their republic, that all the gold 
in the world was not capable of tempting the Athenians, 
or of making them desert the defence of their common 
liberty ; that they were duly sensible of the kind offers 
which Lacedemon had made them ; but that they would 
endeavour to manage their affairs so as not to be a bur- 
den to any of their allies. Then, turning himself to- 
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wards the ambassadors of Mardonius, and pointing with 
his hand to the sun, Be assured, says he to them, that as 
long as that luminary shall continue his course, the Athe- 
nians will Le mortal enemies to the Persians, and will not 
cease to take vengeance of them for ravaging their lands 
and burning their houses and temples. After which, he 
desired the king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be 
truly their friend, not to make himself any more the 
bearer of such proposals to them, which would only serve 
to reflect dishonour upon him, without ever producing 
any other effect. 

Aristides was not satisfied with having made this plain 
and peremptory declaration. But that he might excite 
a still greater horror for such proposals, and for ever 
prohibit all manner of intercourse with the barbarians 
through a principle of religion, he ordained, that the 
priests should denounce curses and execrations upon any 
person whatsoever, that should presume to propose the 
making of an alliance with the Persians, or the breaking 
of their alliance with the rest of the Grecians. 

When Mardonius had learned,” by the answer which 
the Athenians had sent him,’ that they were not to be 
prevailed upon by any proposals or advantages whatso- 
ever to sell their liberty, he marched with his whole army 
towards Attica, wasting and destroying whatever he 
found in his way. The Athenians, not being in a con- 
dition to withstand such a torrent, had retired to Sala- 
mis, and a second time abandoned their city. Mardo- 
nius, still entertaining hopes of bringing them to some 
terms of accommodation, sent another deputy to them 
to make the same proposals as before. A certain Athe- 
nian, called Lycidas, being of opinion that they should 
hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately stoned, 
and the Athenian women running at the same time to 
his house, did the same execution upon his wife and chil- 
dren ; so detestable a crime did it appear to them to pro- 
pose a peace with the Persians. But notwithstanding this, 
they paid respect to the character wherewith the deputy 
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was invested, and sent him back without offering him 
any indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now found 
that there was no peace to be expected with them. He 
therefore entered Athens, burnt and demolished every 
thing that had escaped their fury the preceding year. 
The Spartans, instead of conducting their troops into 
Attica, according to their engagement, thought only of 
keeping themselves shut up within the Peloponnesus for 
their own security, and with that view had begun to build 
a wall over the isthmus, in order to hinder the enemy 
from entering that way, by which means they reckoned 
they should be safe themselves, and should have no far- 
ther occasion for the assistance of the Athenians. The 
latter hereupon sent deputies to Sparta, in order to com- 
plain of the slowness and neglect of their allies. But the 
Ephori did not seem to be much moved at their remon- 
strances ; and as that day was the festival of Hyacin- 
thus,’ they spent it in feasts and rejoicing, and deferred 
giving the deputies their answer till the next day. And 
still procrastinating the affair as much as they could, 
on various pretexts, they gained ten days’ time, during 
which the building of the wall was completed. ‘They 
were on the point of dismissing the Athenian envoys in 
a scandalous manner, when a private citizen expostulated 
with them, and represented to them, how base it would 
be to treat the Athenians in such a manner, after all the 
calamities and voluntary losses they had so generously 
suffered for the common defence of liberty, and all the 
important services they had rendered Greece in general. 
This opened their eyes, and made them ashamed of their 
perfidious design. The very next night following they 
sent off, unknown to the Athenian deputies, 5000 Spar- 
tans, who had each of them seven helots or slaves to at- 
tend him. On the following morning the deputies re- 
newed their complaints with great warmth and earnest- 
ness, and were extremely surprised when they were told 


,P Amongst the Lacedzmonians the feast of Hyacinthus continued three 
days; the first and the last of which were days of sorrow and mourning 
for the death of Hyacinthus ; but the second was a day of rejoicing, which 
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that the Spartan succours were on their march, and by 
this time were not far from Attica. 

Mardonius had left Attica at this time," and was on 
his return into Boeotia. As the latter was an open and 
flat country, he thought it would be more convenient for 
him to fight there than in Attica, which was uneven and 
rugged, full of hills and narrow passes, and which for 
that reason would not allow him space enough for draw- 
ing up his numerous army in battle array, nor leave 
room for his cavalry to act. When he came back into 
Boeotia, he encamped by the river Asopus. The Grecians 
followed him thither under the command of Pausanias, 
king of Sparta, and of Aristides, general of the Athe- 
nians. The Persian army, according to Herodotus, con- 
sisted of 300,000, or, according to Diodorus, of 500,000 
men. ‘That of the Grecians did not amount to 70,000; 
of which there were but 5000 Spartans; but, as these 
were accompanied by 35,000 helots, vzz. seven for each 
Spartan, they made up together 40,000; the latter of 
these were light-armed troops. ‘The Athenian forces 
consisted but of 8000, and the troops of the allies made 
up the remainder. The right wing of the army was 
commanded by the Spartans, and the left by the Athe- 
nians, an honour which the people of Tegaea pretended 
to, and disputed with them, but in vain. 

Whilst all Greece was in suspense,° expecting a battle 
that should determine their fate, a secret conspiracy, 
formed in the midst of the Athenian camp by some dis- 
contented citizens, who intended either to subvert their 
popular government, or to deliver up Greece into the 
hands of the Persians, gave Aristides a great deal of per- 
plexity and trouble. On this emergency he had occa- 
sion for all his prudence : not knowing exactly how many 
might be concerned in this conspiracy, he contented him- 
self with having eight of them taken up; and of those 
eight, the only two whom he caused to be accused, be- 
cause they had the most laid to their charge, made their 
escape out of the camp, while their trial was preparing. 
There is no doubt but Aristides favoured their escape, 
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lest he should be obliged to punish them, and their pu- 
nishment might occasion some tumult and disorder. 
The others that were in custody he released, leaving 
them room to believe that he had found nothing against 
them, and telling them, that the battle with the enemy 
should be the tribunal where they might fully justify 
their characters, and shew the world how unlikely it was 
that they had ever entertained a thought of betraying 
their country. This well-timed and wise dissimulation, 
which opened a door for repentance, and avoided driving 
the offenders to despair, appeased all the commotion, and 
quashed the whole affair. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out his 
cavalry, in which he was strongest,to skirmish with them. 
‘The Megarians, who were encamped in the open coun- 
try, suffered extremely by them ; and in spite of all the 
vigour and resolution with which they defended them- 
selves, they were upon the point of giving way, when a 
detachment of 300 Athenians, with some troops armed 
with missive weapons, advanced to their succour. Ma- 
sistius, the general of the Persian horse, and one of the 
most considerable noblemen of his country, seeing them 
advance towards him in good order, made his cavalry 
face about and attack them. The Athenians stood their 
ground, and waited to receive them. ‘The shock was 
very fierce and violent, both sides equally endeavouring 
to shew, by the issue of this encounter, what would be 
the success of the general engagement. The victory 
was a long time disputed; but at last Masistius’s horse, 
being wounded, threw his master, who was instantly 
killed ; upon which the Persians immediately fled. As 
soon as the news of his death reached the barbarians, 
their grief was excessive. They cut off their hair, as 
also the manes of their horses and mules, filling the 
camp with their cries and lamentations, having lost, in 
their opinion, the bravest man of their army. 

After this encounter with the Persian cavalry, the two 
armies were a long time without coming to action; be- 
cause the soothsayers, upon inspecting the entrails of 
the victims, foretold equally to both parties, that they 
should be victorious, provided they acted only upon the 
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defensive ; whereas, on the other hand, they threatened 
them equally with a total overthrow, if they acted offen- 
sively, or made the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner, in view of each 
other. But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient 
temper, grew very uneasy at so long a delay. Besides, 
he had only a few days’ provisions left for his army ; and 
the Grecians grew stronger every day by the addition of 
new troops, that were continually coming to join them. 
He therefore called a council of war, in order to delibe- 
rate whether they should give battle. Artabazus, a no- 
bleman of singular merit and great experience, was of 
opinion, that they should not hazard a battle, but that 
they should retire under the walls of Thebes, where they 
would be in a condition to supply the army with provi- 
sions and forage. He alleged, that delays alone would 
be capable of diminishing the ardour of the allies ; that 
they would thereby have time to tamper with them, and 
might be able to draw some of them off by gold and 
silver, which they would take care to distribute among 
the leaders, and among such as had the greatest sway 
and authority in their several cities ; and that, in short, 
this would be both the easiest and surest method of sub- 
jecting Greece. This opinion was very wise, but was 
overruled by Mardonius, whom the rest had not courage 
to contradict. The result, therefore, of their delibera- 
tions was, that they should give battle the next day. 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, who was on the side of 
the Grecians in his heart, came secretly about midnight 
to their camp, and informed Aristides of all that had 
passed. 

Pausanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to pre-- 
pare themselves for battle, and imparted to Aristides the 
design he had formed of changing his order of battle, 
by placing the Athenians in the right wing, instead of 
the left, in order to oppose them to the Persians, with 
whom they had been accustomed to engage. Whether 
it was fear or prudence, that induced Pausanias to pro- 
pose this new disposition, the Athenians accepted it with 
pleasure. Nothing was heard among them but mutual 
exhortations to acquit themselves bravely, bidding each 
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other remember, that neither they nor their enemies 
were changed since the battle of Marathon, unless it 
were, that victory had increased the courage of the Athe- 
nians, and had dispirited the Persians. We do not fight, 
said they, as they do, for a country only, or a city, but 
for the trophies erected at Marathon and at Salamis, 
that they may not appear to be the work only of Milti- 
ades and of Fortune, but the work of the Athenians. 
Encouraging one another in this manner, they went 
with all the alacrity imaginable to change their post. 
But Mardonius, upon the intelligence he received of this 
movement, having made the like change in his order of 
battle, both sides ranged their troops again according to 
their former disposition. ‘The whole day passed in this 
manner, without their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in 
which it was resolved, that they should decamp from the 
place they were in, and march to another, more conve- 
niently situated for water. Night being come, and the 
officers endeavouring, at the head of their companies, to 
push forward to the camp marked out for them, great 
confusion arose among the troops, some going one way, 
and some another, without observing any order or regu- 
larity in their march. At last they halted near the little 
city of Plate. 

On the first news of the Grecians having decamped, 
Mardonius drew his whole army into order of battle, 
and pursued them with the hideous shouting and howl- 
ing of his barbarian forces, who thought they were 
marching, not so much to fight, as to strip and plunder 
a flying enemy: and their general, likewise, making 
himself sure of victory, proudly insulted Artabazus, re- 
proaching him with his fearful and cowardly prudence, 
and with the false notion he had conceived of the Lace- 
dzemonians, who never fled, as he pretended, before an 
enemy; whereas here was an instance of the contrary. 
But the general quickly found this was no false or ill- 
grounded notion. He happened to fallin with the Lace- 
dzemonians, who were alone, and separated from the 
body of the Grecian army, to the number of 50,000 
men, together with 3000 of the Tegeans. The en- 
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counter was exceeding fierce: on both sides the men 
fought with the courage of lions; and the barbarians 
perceived that they had to do with soldiers, who were 
determined to conquer or die in the field. The Athe- 
nian troops, to whom Pausanias had sent an officer, 
were already upon their march to aid them: but the 
Greeks, who were on the side of the Persians, to the 
number of 50,000 men, went out to meet them, and 
hindered them from proceeding any farther. Aristides 
with his little body of men bore up firmly against them 
and withstood their attack, letting them see, how insig- 
nificant a superiority of numbers is against true courage 
and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought 
in two different places, the Spartans were the first who 
broke in upon the Persian forces and put them into 
disorder. Mardonius, their general, falling dead of a 
wound he had received in the engagement, all his army 
betook themselves to flight; and those Greeks, who 
were engaged against Aristides, did the same, as soon 
as they understood the barbarians were defeated. The 
latter had taken shelter in their former camp, where 
they had fortified themselves with an inclosure of wood. 
The Lacedamonians pursucd them thither, and attacked 
them in their intrenchment; but this they did weakly 
and irresolutely, like people that were not much ac- 
customed to sieges, and to storm walls. The Athenian 
troops, having advice of this, left off pursuing their 
Grecian adversaries, and marched to the camp of the 
Persians, which after several assaults they carried, and 
made a horrible slaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius’s imprudent manage- 
ment had but two well foreseen the misfortune that 
befel them, after having distinguished himself in the 
engagement, and given all possible proofs of his courage 
and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with the 40,000 
men he commanded; and preventing his flight from 
being known by the expedition of his march, arrived 
safe at Byzantium, and from thence returned into Asia. 
Of all the rest of the Persian army, not 4000 men es- 
caped that day’s slaughter; all were killed and cut to 
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pieces by the Grecians, who by that means delivered 
themselves at once from all farther invasions from that 
nation, no Persian army having ever appeared after that 
time on this side the Hellespont. 

This battle was fought on the fourth 
day of the month Boedromion,* accord- 
ing to the Athenian manner of reckoning. 
Soon after, the allies, as a testimony of their gratitude 
to Heaven, caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at their 
joint and common expense, which they placed in his 
temple at Olympia. ‘The names of the several nations 
of Greece," that were present in the engagement, were 
engraven on the right side of the pedestal of the statue ; 
the Lacedemonians first, the Athenians next, and all 
the rest in order. 

One of the principal citizens of 7Xgina came and ad- 
dressed himself to Pausanias,* exhorting him to avenge 
the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had shewn to 
Leonidas, whose dead body had been hung upon a gal- 
lows by their order, and urging him to use Mardonius’s 
body in the same manner. As a farther motive for doing 
so, he added, that by thus satisfying the manes of those 
that were killed at Thermopyle, he would be sure to 
immortalize his own name throughout all Greece, and 
make his memory precious to the latest posterity. Carry 
thy base counsel elsewhere, replied Pausanias. Thou must 
have a very wrong notion of true glory, to imagine, that 
the way for me to acquire it is by resembling the Larla- 
rians. If the esteem of the people of Aigina is not to le 
purchased Lut by such a proceeding, I shall be content with 
preserving that of the Lacedemonians alone, amongst 
whom the base and ungencrous pleasure of revenge is 
never put in competition with that of shewing clemency 
and moderation to their enemies, and especially after their 
death. As for the manes of my departed countrymen, they 
are sufficiently avenged by the death of the many thousand 
Persians slain upon the spot in the last engagement. 

A dispute,” which arose between the Athenians and 
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Lacedemonians, to ascertain which of the two nations 
should have the prize of valour adjudged to them, as 
also which of them should have the privilege of erecting 
a trophy, had like to have sullied all the glory, and im- 
bittered the joy, of their late victory. They were just 
on the point of carrying things to the last extremity, 
and would certainly have decided the dispute with their 
swords, had not Aristides prevailed upon them, by the 
strength of his arguments, to refer the determination of 
the matter to the judgment of the Grecians in general. 
This proposition being accepted by both parties, and the 
Greeks being assembled upon the spot to decide the 
contest, ‘Theogiton of Megara, speaking upon the ques- 
tion, gave it as his opinion, that the prize of valour 
ought to be adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, 
but to some other city; unless they desired to kindle a 
civil war, of more fatal consequences than that to which 
they had just put an end. After he had finished his 
speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rising up, nobody doubted 
but he was going to claim that honour for the city of 
which he was a member and a native; for Corinth was 
the chief city of Greece in power and dignity after 
those of Athens and Sparta. But every body was agree- 
ably deceived when they found, that all his discourse 
tended to the praise of the Plateeans, and that the con- 
clusion he made from the whole was, that in order to 
extinguish so dangerous a contention, they ought to 
adjudge the prize to them only, against whom neither 
of the contending parties could have any grounds of 
anger or jealousy. ‘This discourse and proposal were 
received with a general applause by the whole assembly. 
Aristides immediately assented to it on the part of the 
Athenians, and Pausanias on the part of the Lacede- 
monians. 

All parties being thus agreed,’ before they began to 
divide the spoil of the enemy, they put fourscore talents“ 
aside for the Plateeans, who laid them out in building a 
temple to Minerva, in erecting a statue to her honour, 
and in adorning the temple with curious and valuable 
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paintings, which were still in being in Plutarch’s time, 
that is to say, above 600 years afterwards, and which 
were then as fresh as if they had lately come out of the 
hands of the painters. As for the trophy, which had 
been another article of the dispute, the Lacedaemonians 
erected one for themselves in particular, and the Athe- 
nians another. 

The spoil was immense: in Mardonius’s camp they 
found prodigious sums of gold and silver, besides cups, 
vessels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and 
silver, not to be valued or numbered. It is observed by 
a certain historian,’ that these spoils proved fatal to 
Greece, by becoming the instruments of introducing 
the love of riches and luxury among her inhabitants. 
According to the religious custom of the Grecians, be- 
fore they divided the treasure, they appropriated the 
tenth part of the whole to the use of the gods. ‘The 
rest was distributed equally among the cities and nations 
that had furnished troops; and the chief officers who 
had distinguished themselves in the field of battle were 
likewise distinguished in this distribution. They sent 
a present of a golden tripod to Delphi, in the inscription 
upon which Pausanias caused these words to be inserted ; 
That he had defeated the barbarians at Platee, and 
that in acknowledgment of that victory ne had made this 
present to Apollo. 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the 
honour both of the victory and the offering to himself 
alone, offended the Lacedemonian people, who, in order 
to punish his pride in the very point in which he thought 
to exalt himself, and at the same time to do justice to 
their confederates, caused his name to be razed out, and 
that of the cities which had contributed to the victory 
to be put in the stead of it. Too ardent a thirst after 
glory on this occasion did not give him leave to con- 
sider, that a man loses nothing by a discreet modesty, 
which forbears the setting too high a value upon one’s 
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own services, and which, by screening a man from 
envy, serves really to enhance his reputation." 

Pausanias gave a more advantageous specimen of the 
Spartan temper and disposition, at an entertainment 
which he gave a few days after the engagement ; where 
one of the tables was costly and magnificent, and dis- 
played all the variety of delicacies and dainties that used 
to be served at Mardonius’s table; and the other was 
plain and frugal, after the manner of the Spartans. Then 
comparing the two together, and causing his officers, 
whom he had invited on purpose, to observe the dif- 
ference of them; What madness, says he, was it in 
Mardonius, who was accustomed to such a luxurious diet, 
to come and attach a people like us, that know how to live 
without any such superfiuities ! 

All the Grecians sent to Delphi‘ to consult the oracle, 
concerning the sacrifice it was proper to offer. The an- 
swer they received from the god was, that they should 
erect an altar to Jupiter the Deliverer; but that they 
should take care not to offer any sacrifice upon it, be- 
fore they had extinguished all the fire in the country, 
because it had been polluted and profaned by the bar- 
barians ; and that they should come as far as Delphi to 
fetch pure fire, which they were to take from the altar, 
called the common. altar. 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from the 
oracle, the generals immediately dispersed themselves 
throughout the whole country, and caused all the fires 
to be extinguished : and Euchidas, a citizen of Platee, 
having taken upon himself to go and fetch the sacred 
fire with all possible expedition, made the best of 
his way to Delphi. On his arrival he purified him- 
self, sprinkled his body with consecrated water, put 
on a crown of laurel, and then approached the altar, 
from whence, with great reverence, he took the holy 
fire, and carried it with him to Platee, where he arrived 
before the setting of the sun, having travelled 1000 
stadia (which make 125 miles English) in one day. As 
soon as he came back, he saluted his fellow-citizens, de- 
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livered the fire to them, fell down at their feet, and died 
in a moment afterwards. His countrymen carried away 
his body, and buried it in the temple of Diana, sur- 
named Eucleia, which signifies, of good renown, and put 
the following epitaph upon his tomb, in the compass of 
one verse: Here lies Euchidas, who went from hence to 
Delphi, and returned Lach the same day. 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which was 
held not long after this occurrence, Aristides proposed 
the following decree: That all the cities of Greece 
should every year send their respective deputies to 
Platez, to offer sacrifices to Jupiter the Deliverer, and 
to the gods of the city (this assembly was still regu- 
larly held in the time of Plutarch) ; that every five years 
there should be games celebrated there, which should be 
called the games of liberty; that the several states of 
Greece together should raise a body of troops, consisting 
of 10,000 foot and 1000 horse, and should equip a fleet 
of 100 ships, which should be constantly maintained for 
making war against the barbarians; and that the inha- 
bitants of Platzez, solely devoted to the service of the 
gods, should be looked upon as sacred aid inviolable, 
and be concerned in no other function than that of 
offering prayers and sacrifices for the general preserva- 
tion and prosperity of Greece. 

All these articles being approved of and passed into a 
law, the citizens of Plateeee took upon them to solem- 
nize, every year, the anniversary festival in honour of 
those persons that were slain in the battle. The order 
and manner of performing this sacrifice was as follows : 
The sixteenth day of the month Maimacterion,’ which 
answers to our month of December, at day-break, they 
walked in a solemn procession, which was preceded by 
a trumpet that sounded to battle. Next to the trumpet 
marched several chariots, filled with crowns and branches 
of myrtle. After these chariots was led a black bull, 
behind which marched a company of young persons, 
carrying pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, 
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the ordinary libations offered to the dead, and phials of oil 
and perfumes. All these young persons were free-men ; 
for no slave was allowed to have any part in this ceremony, 
which was instituted for men who had lost their lives 
for liberty. In the rear of this procession followed the 
archon, or chief magistrate of the Plateans, for whom 
it was unlawful at any other time even so much as to 
touch iron, or to wear any other garment than a white 
one. But upon this occasion, being clad in purple rai- 
ment, having a sword by his side, and holding an urn 
in his hands, which he took from the place where they 
kept their public records, he marched through the city 
to the place where the tombs of his countrymen were 
erected. As soon as he came there, he drew water with 
his urn from the fountain, washed with his own hands 
the little columns that belonged to the tombs, rubbed 
them afterwards with essence, and then killed the bull 
upon a pile of wood prepared for that purpose. After 
having offered up prayers to the terrestrial Jupiter * and 
Mercury, he invited those valiant souls deceased to come 
to their feast, and to partake of their funeral libations ; 
then taking a cup in his hand, and having filled it with 
wine, he poured it out on the ground, and said with a 
loud voice :—TJ present this cup to those valiant men, who 
died for the liberty of the Grecians. ‘These ceremonies 
were annually performed even in the time of Plutarch. 

Diodorus adds," that the Athenians in particular em- 
bellished the monuments of their citizens, who died in 
the war with the Persians, with magnificent ornaments, 
instituted funeral games to their honour, and appointed 
a solemn panegyric to be pronounced over them, which 
in all probability was repeated every year. 

The reader will be sensible, without my observing it, 
how much these solemn testimonies and perpetual de- 
monstration of honour, esteem, and gratitude for soldiers 
who had sacrificed their lives in the defence of liberty, 
conduced to enhance the merit of valour, and of the ser- 
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vices they rendered their country, and to inspire the 
spectators with emulation and courage; and how ex- 
ceedingly well calculated all this was to cultivate and 
perpetuate a spirit of bravery in the people, and to mak 
their troops victorious and invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much struck, at 
seeing how wonderfully careful and exact these people 
were to acquit themselves on every occasion of the 
duties of religion. The great event which I have just 
been relating, viz. the battle of Platzz, affords us 
very remarkable proofs of this, in the annual and 
perpetual sacrifice they instituted to Jupiter the De- 
liverer, which was still continued in the time of Plu- 
tarch; in the care they took to consecrate the tenth 
part of all their spoil to the gods; and in the decree 
proposed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival for 
ever, aS an anniversary commemoration of that success. 
It is a delightful thing, methinks, to see pagan and 
idolatrous nations thus publicly confessing and declar- 
ing, that all their expectations centre in the Supreme 
Being; that they think themselves obliged to ascribe 
the success of all their undertakings to him; that they 
look upon him as the Author of all their victories and 
prosperities, as the sovereign ruler and disposer of states 
and empires, as the source from whence all salutary 
counsels, wisdom, and courage, are derived 3 and as en- 
titled, on all these accounts, to the first and best part of 
their spoils, and to their perpetual acknowledgments 
and thanksgivings for such distinguished favours and 
benefits. 


SpCr 
The battle near Mycale. The defeat of the Persians. 


On the same day that the Greeks fought the battle of 
Platee,' their naval forces obtained a memorable victory 
in Asia over the remainder of the Persian fleet. For 
whilst that of the Greeks lay at Adgina, under the com- 
mand of Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of 
Xanthippus the Athenian, ambassadors came to those 
generals from the Ionians to invite them into Asia to 
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deliver the Grecian cities from their subjection to the 
barbarians. On this invitation they immediately set 
sail for Asia, and steered their course by Delos. While 
they continued there, other ambassadors arrived from 
Samos, and brought them intelligence, that the Persian 
fleet, which had passed the winter at Cumze, was then 
at Samos, where it would be an easy matter to defeat 
and destroy it, earnestly pressing them at the same time 
not to neglect so favourable an opportunity. The Greeks 
hereupon sailed away directly for Samos. But the Per- 
sians, receiving intelligence of their approach, retired to 
Mycale, a promontory of the continent of Asia, where 
their land army, consisting of 100,000 men, who were 
ithe remainder of those that Xerxes had carried back 
from Greece the year before, was encamped. Here 
they drew their vessels ashore, which was a common 
practice among the ancients, and surrounded them with 
a strong rampart. The Grecians followed them to the 
very place, and with the help of the Jonians defeated their 
land army, forced theirrampart, and burnt all their vessels. 

The battle of Plateeze was fought in the morning, and 
that of Mycale in the afternoon on the same day: and yet 
all the Greek writers pretend that the victory of Plata 
was known at Mycale, before the latter engagement was 
begun, though the choke ffigean sea, which requires 
several days sailing to cross it, was between those two 
places. But Diodorus Siculus explains to us this mys- 
tery. « He “tells. us, «that Leotychides, observing his 
soldiers to be much dejected for fear their countrymen 
at Plateee should sink under the numbers of Mardo- 
nius’s army, contrived a stratagem to reanimate them ; 
and that, therefore, when he was just upon the point of 
making the first attack, he caused a rumour to be spread 
among his troops," that the Persians were defeated at 
Platzeze, though at that time he had no manner of 
knowledge of the matter. 

Xerxes,’ hearing the news of these two great over- 
throws, lett Sardis with as much haste as he had for- 
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merly quitted Athens, after the battle of Salamis, and 
retired with great precipitation into Persia, in order to 
put himself, as far as he possibly could, out of the reach 
of his victorious enemies. But before he set out,” he 
gave orders to burn and demolish all the temples be- 
longing to the Grecian cities in Asia: which order was 
so far executed, that not one escaped, except the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. He acted in this manner at the 
instigation of the Magi," who were professed enemies 
to temples and images. The second Zoroaster had 
thoroughly instructed him in their religion, and made 
him a zealous defender of it. Pliny informs us,° that 
Ostanes, the head of the Magi, and the patriarch of 
that sect, who maintained its maxims and interests with 
the greatest violence, attended Xerxes upon this expedi- 
tion into Greece. This prince,’ as he passed through 
Babylon on his return to Susa, destroyed also all the 
temples in that city, as he had done those of Greece and 
Asia Minor ; doubtless, through the same principle, and 
out of hatred to the sect of the Sabaeans, who made use 
of images in their divine worship, which was a thing 
utterly detested by the Magi. Perhaps, also, the desire 
of making himself amends for the expenses: incurred in 
his Grecian expedition by the spoil and plunder of those 
temples, might be another motive that induced him to 
destroy them: for it is certain, he found immense riches 
and treasure in them, which had been amassed through 
the superstition of princes and people during a long se- 
ries of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set sail 
towards the Hellespont, in order to possess themselves 
of the bridges which Xerxes had caused to be laid over 
that narrow passage, and which they supposed were still 
entire: but finding them broken down by tempestuous 
weather, Leotychides and his Peloponnesian forces re- 
turned towards their own country. As for Xanthippus, 
he stayed with the Athenians and their Ionian confede- 
rates, and they made themselves masters of Sestus and 
the Thracian Chersonesus, in which places they found 
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great booty, and took a vast number of prisoners. After 
which, on the approach of winter, they returned to their 
own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from 
the Persians, and having entered into a confederacy with 
the Grecians, most of them preserved their liberty dur- 
ing the time that empire subsisted. 


SECT. - AL 


The barbarous and inhuman revenge of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes. 


are During the time that Xerxes resided 
Ant. J.C. 479, at Sardis,’ he conceived a violent passion 
for the wife of his brother Masistes, who 

was a prince of extraordinary merit, had always served 
the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had never 
done any thing to disoblige him. The virtue of this 
lady, her great affection and fidelity to her husband, 
made her inexorable to all the king’s solicitations. 
However, he still flattered himself, that by a profusion 
of favours and liberalities he might possibly gain upon 
her ; and among other favours which he conferred upon 
her, he married his eldest son Darius, whom he intended 
for his successor, to Artainta, this princess's daughter, 
and ordered that the marriage should be consummated 
as soon as he arrived at Susa. But Xerxes finding the 
‘lady still no less impregnable, in spite of all his tempta- 
tions and attacks, immediately changed his object, and 
fell passionately in love with her daughter, who did not 
imitate the glorious example of her mother’s constancy 
and virtue. Whilst this intrigue was carrying on, Ames- 
tris, wife to Xerxes, presented him with a rich and mag- 
nificent robe of her own making. Xerxes, being ex- 
tremely pleased with this robe, thought fit to put it on 
upon the first visit he afterwards made to Artainta; and 
in conversation pressed her to let him know what she 
desired he should do for her, assuring her, at the same 
time, with an oath, that he would grant her whatever 
she asked of him. Artainta, upon this, desired him to 
give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, foreseeing the 
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ill consequences that would necessarily ensue upon his 
making her this present, did all that he could to dis- 
suade her from insisting upon it, and offered her any 
thing in the world in lieu of it. But not being able to 
prevail upon her, and thinking himself bound by the 
imprudent promise and cath he had made to her, he 
gave her the robe. The lady no sooner received it, than 
she put it on, and wore it publicly by way of trophy. 
Amestris being confirmed in the suspicions she had 
entertained by this action, was enraged to the last de- 
gree. But instead of letting her vengeance fall upon 
the daughter, who was the only offender, she resolved 
to wreak it upon the mother, whom she looked upon as 
the author of the whole intrigue, though she was en- 
tirely innocent of the matter. For the better executing 
of her purpose, she waited until the grand feast, which 
was every year celebrated on the king’s birth-day, and 
which was not far off; on which occasion the king, ac- 
cording to the established custom of the country, granted 
her whatever she demanded. ‘This day then being come, 
the thing which she desired of his majesty was, that the 
wife of Masistes should be delivered into her hands. 
Xerxes, who apprehended the queen’s design, and who 
was struck with horror at the thoughts of it, as well out 
of regard to his brother, as on account of the innocence 
of the lady, against whom he perceived his wife was vio- 
lently exasperated, at first refused her request, and en- 
deavoured all he could to dissuade her from it. But 
not being able either to prevail upon her, or to act with 
steadiness and resolution himself, he at last yielded, and 
was guilty of complaisance equally weak and eruel ; 
making the inviolable obligations of justice and huma- 
nity give way to the arbitrary laws of a custom, that had 
been established solely to give occasion for the doing of 
good, and for acts of beneficence and generosity. In 
consequence then of this compliance, the lady was ap- 
prehended by the king’s guards, and delivered to Ames- 
tris, who caused her breasts, tongue, nose, ears, and lips, 
to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the dogs i in her 
own presence, and then sent her home to her husband's 
house in that mutilated and miserable condition. In 
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the mean time Xerxes had sent for his brother, in order 
to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical adven- 
ture. He first gave him to understand, that he should 
be glad he would put away his wife; and, to induce him 
thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters in 
marriage in her stead. But Masistes, who was passion- 
ately fond of his wife, could not prevail upon himself 
to divorce her: whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told 
him, that since he refused his daughter he should nei- 
ther have her nor his wife, and that he would teach him 
not to reject the offers his master had made him; and 
with this inhuman reply dismissed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the 
greatest anxiety, thinking he had reason to apprehend 
the worst ; he made all the haste he could home to see 
what had passed there during his absence. On his ar- 
rival he found his wife in that deplorable condition we 
have just been describing. Being enraged thereat to 
the degree we may naturally imagine, he assembled all 
his family, his servants and dependants, and set out with 
all possible expedition for Bactriana, whereof he was go- 
vernor, determined, as soon as he arrived there, to raise 
an army and make war against the king, in order to 
avenge himself for his barbarous treatment. But Xerxes 
being informed of his hasty departure, and from thence 
suspecting his design, sent a party of horse to pursue 
him; which, having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, 
together with his children and all his retinue. I do not 
know whether a more tragical example of revenge than 
that which I have now related, is to be found in history. 

There is still another action,” no less cruel nor im- 
pious than the former, related of Amestris. She caused 
fourteen children of the best families in Persia to be 
burnt alive, as a sacrifice to the infernal gods, out of 
compliance with a superstitious custom practised by the 
Persians. 7 

Masistes being dead,* Xerxes gave the government 
of Bactriana to his second son Hystaspes, who being by 
that means obliged to live at a distance from the court, 
gave his youngest brother Artaxerxes the opportunity 
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of ascending the throne to his disadvantage, after the 
death of their father, as will be seen in the sequel. 
_Here' ends Herodotus’s history, vzz. at the battle 
of Mycale and the siege of the city of Sestos by the 
Athenians. 
SECTS She 


The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Lacedzemonians. 


sue The war, commonly called the war of 
Ant. J.C. 47g. Media,’ which had lasted but two years, 
being terminated in the manner we have 

mentioned, the Athenians, on their return to their own 
country, sent for their wives and children, whom they 
had committed to the care of their friends during the 
war, and began to think of rebuilding the city, which 
had been almost entirely destroyed by the Persians, and 
of surrounding it with strong walls, in order to secure 
it from future violence. ‘The Lacedamonians having 
intelligence of this, conceived a jealousy, and began to 
apprehend, that if Athens, which was already very 
powerful by sea, should go on to increase her strength 
by land also, she might take upon her in time to give 
laws to Sparta, and to deprive the latter of that au- 
thority and pre-eminence, which she had hitherto exer- 
cised over the rest of Greece. ‘They therefore sent an 
~ embassy to the Athenians, the purport of which was 
to represent to them, that the common interest of 
Greece required, that there should be no fortified city 
out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in case of a second irrup- 
tion, it should serve for a place of arms for the Persians, 
who would be sure to settle themselves in it, as they had 
done before at ‘Thebes, and who from thence would be 
able to infest the whole country, and to make them- 
selves masters of it very speedily. Themistocles, who 
since the battle of Salamis was greatly considered and re- 
spected at Athens, easily penetrated into‘the real design 
of the Lacedemonians, though it was gilded over with 
the specious pretext of the public good: but, as the 
latter were able, with the assistance of their allies, to 
hinder the Athenians, by force, from carrying on the 
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work, in case they should positively and absolutely re- 
fuse to comply with their demands, he advised the se- 
nate to make use of cunning and dissimulation as well 
as the Lacedemonians. The answer therefore they 
made the envoys was, that they would send an embassy 
to Sparta, to satisfy the commonwealth with respect to 
their apprehensions and suspicions. Themistocles caused 
himself to be nominated one of the ambassadors, and 
warned the senate not to let his colleagues set out along 
with him, but to send them one after another, in order 
to gain time for carrying on the work. ‘The matter was 
executed pursuant to his advice; and he accordingly 
went alone to Lacedemon, where he let a great many 
days pass without waiting upon the magistrates, or ap- 
plying to the senate. And, upon their pressing him to 
do it, and asking him the reason why he deferred it so 
long, he made answer, that he waited for the arrival of 
his colleagues, that they might all have their audience 
of the senate together, and seemed to be very much 
surprised that they were so long in coming. At length 
they arrived; but all came singly, and at a good distance 
of time one from another. During all this interval, the 
work was carried on at Athens with the utmost industry 
and vigour. The women, children, strangers, and slaves, 
were all employed in it; nor was it interrupted night or 
day. ‘The Spartans were not ignorant of the matter, 
and made great complaints of it to Themistocles, who 
positively denied the fact, and pressed them to send other 
deputies to Athens, in order to inform themselves better 
on the subject, desiring them not to give credit to vague 
and flying reports, without foundation. At the same 
time he secretly advised the Athenians to detain the 
Spartan envoys as so many hostages, until he and his 
colleagues were returned from their embassy, fearing, not 
without good reason, that they themselves might be 
served in the same manner at Sparta. At last, when all 
his colleagues were arrived, he desired an audience, and 
declared, in full senate, that it was really true that the 
Athenians had resolved to fortify their city with strong 
walls ; that the work was almost completed; that they 
had judged it to be absolutely necessary for their own 
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security, and for the public good of the allies; telling 
them, at the same time, that after the great experience 
they had had of the Athenian people’s behaviour, they 
could not well suspect them of being wanting in zeal for 
the common interest of their country ; that, as the con- 
dition and privileges of all the allies ought to be equal, 
it was just the Athenians should provide for their own 
safety by all the methods they judged necessary, as well 
as the other confederates; that they had thought of 
this expedient, and were in a condition to itl their 
city against whosoever should presume to attack it; and 
that as for the Lacedzeemonians,” it was not ate for 
their honour that they should desire to establish their 
power and superiority rather upon the weak and de- 
fenceless condition of their allies, than upon their own 
strength and valour. ‘The Lacedzemonians were ex- 
tremely displeased with this discourse: but either out 
of a sense of gratitude and esteem for the Athenians, 
who had rendered such important services to the coun- 
try, or out of a conviction of their inability to oppose 
their enterprise, they dissembled their resentment ; and 
the ambassadors on both sides, having all suitable ho- 
nours paid them returned to their respective cities. 
Themistocles,* who had always his thoughts fixed upon 
raising and augmenting the power and glory of the Athe- 
nian commonwealth, did not confine his views to the 
walls of the city. He went on with the same vigorous 
application to finish the building and for tifications of the 
Pireeus ; for, from the time that he had entered into 
office, he had begun that great work. Before his time 
they had no other port at Athens than that of Phalerus, 
which was neither very large nor commodious, and con- 
sequently not capable of answering the great designs of 
Themistocles. For this reason he had cast his eye upon 
the Pireeeus, which seemed to invite him by its advan-, 
tageous situation, and by the conveniency of its three 
spacious havens, that were capable of containing above 
AOO vessels. This undertakiig was prosecuted with so 
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much diligence and vivacity, that the work was consi- 
derably advanced in a very little time. Themistocles 
likewise obtained a decree, that every year they should 
build twenty vessels for the augmentation of their fleet; 
and in order to engage a greater number of workmen and 
sailors to resort to Athens, he caused particular privi- 
leges and immunities to be granted in their favour. His 
desion was, as I have already observed, to make the 
whole force of Athens maritime ; in which he followed 
-a very different scheme from what had been pursued by 
their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all they could to 
alienate the minds of the citizens from seafaring business 
and from war, and to make them apply themselves whol- 
ly to agriculture and to peaceable employments, pub- 
lished this fable: that Minerva, disputing with Neptune 
to know which of them should be declared patron of 
Attica, and give their name to the city newly built, she 
cained her cause by shewing her judges the eee of 
an olive-tree, the happy symbol of peace and plenty, 
which she had planted: whereas Neptune had made a 
fiery horse, the symbol of war and confusion, rise out 
of the earth before them. 


SECT. XIII. 


The black design of Themistocles rejected unanimously by the people of 
Athens. Aristides’s condescension to the people. 
Themistocles,¥ who had conceived in his breast the 
design of supplanting the Lacedamonians, and of taking 
the government of Greece out of their hands, in order 
to put it into those of the Athenians, kept his eye and 
his thoughts continually fixed upon that great project. 
And as he was not very nice or scrupulous in the choice 
of his measures, whatever tended towards the accom- 
plishing of the end he had in view, he looked upon as 
just and lawful. On a certain day, then, he declared in 
a full assembly of the people, that he had planned a very 
important design, but that he could not communicate 
it to the people; because, in order to ensure success, 
it was necessary that it should be carried on with the 
greatest secrecy: he therefore desired they would ap- 
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point a person to whom he might explain himself upon 
the matter in question. Aristides was unanimously 
pitched upon by the whole assembly, and they referred 
themselves entirely to his opinion of the affair ; so great 
a confidence had they both in his probity and prudence. 
Themistocles, therefore, having taken him aside, told 
him, that the design he had conceived was to burn the 
fleet belonging to the rest of the Grecian states, which 
then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by this means 
Athens would certainly become mistress of all Greece. 
Aristides hereupon returned to the assembly, and only 
declared to them, that indeed nothing could be more 
advantageous to the commonwealth than Themistocles’ 
project; but that, at the same time, nothing could be 
more unjust. All the people unanimously ordained, that 
Themistocles should entirely desist from his project. We 
see, in this instance, that it was not without some foun- 
dation that the title of Just was given to Aristides, even 
in his lifetime; a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior 
to all those which conquerors pursue with so much ar- 
dour, and which in some measure approximates a man 
to the Divinity. 

I know not whether all history can afford us a fact more 
worthy of admiration than this. It is not a company of 
philosophers (to whom it costs nothing to establish fine 
maxims and sublime notions of morality in the schools, 
who determine on this occasion, that the consideration 
of profit and advantage ought never to prevail in pre- 
ference to what is honest and just. It is an entire peo- 
ple, who are highly interested in the proposal made to 
them, who are convinced that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the welfare of the state, and who notwithstand- 
ing reject it with unanimous consent and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and that for this only reason, that it 
is contrary to justice. How black and perfidious, on the 
other hand, was the design which Themistocles pro- 
posed, of burning the fleet of their Grecian confederates, 
at a time of entire peace, solely to aggrandize the power 
of the Athenians! Had he a hundred times the merit 
that is ascribed to him, this single action would be sufh- 
cient to sully all the brilliancy of his glory. For it is 
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the heart, that is to say, integrity and probity, that con- 
stitute true merit. 

I am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of 
things with great justness, does not seem, on this occa- 
sion, to condemn Themistocles. After having spoken 
of the works he had constructed in the Piraeus, he goes 
on to the fact in question, of which he says, Themisto- 
cles projected something STILL GREATER, for the augmen- 
tation of their maritime power.° 

The Lacedamonians having proposed, in the council 
of the Amphictyons, that all the cities which had not 
taken arms against Xerxes should be excluded from that 
assembly, Themistocles, who was apprehensive that, if 
the Thessalians, the Argives, and the ‘Thebans were ex- 
cluded that council, the Spartans would by that means 
become masters of the suffrages, and consequently de- 
termine all affairs according to their pleasure, made a 
speech in behalf of the cities whose exclusion was pro- 
posed, and brought the deputies that composed the as- 
sembly over to his sentiments. He represented to them, 
that the greatest part of the cities that had entered into 
the confederacy, which were but one-and-thirty in the 
whole, were very small and inconsiderable ; that it would 
therefore be a very strange, as well as a very dangerous 
proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of Greece of 
their votes and places in the grand assembly of the na- 
tion, and by that means suffer the august council of the 
Amphictyons to fall under the direction and influence of 
two or three of the most powerful cities, which for the 
future would give law to all the rest, and would subvert 
and abolish that equality of power, which was justly re- 
garded as the basis and soul of all republics. Themisto- 
cles, by this plain and open declaration of his opinion, 
drew upon himself the hatred of the Lacedamonians, 
who from that time became his professed enemies. He 
had also incurred the displeasure of the rest of the allies, 
by the rigorous and rapacious manner in which he had 
exacted contributions from them. 

When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt,’ the 
people, finding themselves in a state of peace and tran- 
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quillity, endeavoured by every method to get the govern- 
ment into their own hands, and to make the Athenian 
state an absolute democracy. This design of theirs, 
though planned with the utmost secrecy, did not escape 
the vigilance and penetration of Aristides, who saw all 
the consequences with which such an innovation would 
be attended. But, as he considered on one hand, that 
the people were entitled to some regard, on account of 
the valour they had shewn in all the battles which had 
been lately gained ; and, on the other, that it would be 
no easy matter to curb and restrain a people, who still in 
a manner had their arms in their hands, and who were 
grown more insolent than ever from their victories ; on 
these considerations, he thought it proper to observe 
measures with them, and to find out some medium to 
satisfy and appease them. He therefore passed a decree, 
by which it was ordained, that the offices of government 
should be open to all the citizens, and that the archons, 
who were the chief magistrates of the commonwealth, 
and who used to be chosen only out of the richest of its 
members, v7z. from amongst those only who received at 
least 500 medimni of grain as the produce of their lands, 
should for the future be elected indifferently from the 
general body of the Athenians, without distinction. By 
thus giving up something to the people, he prevented 
all dissensions and commotions, which might have 
proved fatal, not only to the Athenian state, but to all 
Greece. 


SECT. XIV. 


The Lacedzemonians lose the chief command, through the pride and 
arrogance of Pausanias. 

~ The Grecians,* encouraged by the 

Pee Bee happy success which had every where 
attended their victorious arms, deter- 

mined to send a fleet to sea, in order to deliver such of 
their allies, as were still under the yoke of the Persians, 
out of their hands. Pausanias was the commander of 
the fleet for the Lacedaemonians; and Aristides, and 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades, commanded for the Athe- 
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nians. They first directed their course to the isle of 
Cyprus, where they restored all the cities to their liber- 
ty ; then, steering towards the Hellespont, they attacked 
the city of Byzantium, of which they made themselves 
masters, and took a vast number of prisoners, a great 
part of whom were of the richest and most considera- 
ble families of Persia. 

Pausanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of 
betraying his country, judged it proper to make use of 
this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this 
end he caused a report to be spread among his troops, 
that the Persian noblemen, whom he had committed to 
the guard and care of one of his officers, had made 
their escape by night, and were fled; whereas he had 
set them at liberty himself, and sent a letter by them to 
Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver the city of Sparta, 
and all Greece, into his hands, on condition he would 
give him his daughter in marriage. The king did not 
fail to give him a favourable answer, and to send him very 
large sums of money also, in order to win over as many 
of the Grecians as he should find disposed to enter into 
his designs. ‘The person he appointed to manage this 
intrigue with him was Artabazus; and in order to ena- 
ble him to transact the matter with the greater ease and 
security, he made him governor of all the sea coasts of 
Asia Minor. 

Pausanias,' who was already dazzled with the prospect 
of his future greatness, began from this moment to 
change his whole conduct and behaviour. The poor, 
modest, and frugal way of living at Sparta; the subjec- 
tion to rigid and austere laws, which neither spared nor 
respected any man, but were altogether as inexorable and 
inflexible to the greatest as to those of the meanest 
condition ; all this became insupportable to Pausanias. 
He could not bear the thoughts of going back to Spar- 

ta, after having possessed such high Tom and 
employments, to return to a state of equality, that would 
confound him with the meanest of the citizens; and 
this was his inducement to enter into a treaty with the 
barbarians. He entirely laid aside the manners and be- 
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haviour of his country; assumed both the dress and 
haughtiness of the Persians, and imitated them in all 
their expensive luxury and magnificence. He treated 
the allies with insufferable rudeness and insolence ; never 
spoke to the officers but with menaces and arrogance ; 
required extraordinary honours to be paid to him, and 
by his whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion 
odious to all the confederates. On the other hand, the 
courteous, affable, and engaging deportment of Aristides 
and Cimon ; an infinite remoteness from all imperious 
and haughty airs, which tend only to alienate the aftec- 
tions; a gentle, kind, and beneficent disposition, which 
shewed itself in all their actions, and which served to 
temper the authority of their commands, and to render 
it both easy and amiable; the justice and humanity, 
conspicuous in every thing they did; the great care 
they took to offend no person whatsoever, and to do 
kind offices to all about them: all this hurt Pausanias 
exceedingly, by the contrast of their opposite characters, 
and increased the general discontent. At last this dis- 
satisfaction publicly broke out; and all the allies de- 
serted him, and put themselves under the command and 
protection of the Athenians. Thus did Aristides, says 
Plutarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gen- 
tleness, which he opposed to the arrogance and rough- 
ness of Pausanias, and by inspiring Cimon his colleague 
with the same sentiments, insensibly draw off the minds 
of the allies from the Lacedazemonians without their per- 
“ceiving it, and at length deprived them of the com- 
mand; not by open force, or by sending out armies 
and fleets against them, and still less by making use of 
any artifice or perfidious practices; but by the wisdom 
and moderation of his conduct, and by rendering the 
government of the Athenians amiable. 

It must be confessed, at the same time, that the 
Spartan people on this occasion shewed a greatness of 
soul, and a spirit of moderation, that can never be 
sufficiently admired: for when they were convinced, 
that their commanders grew haughty and insolent from 
their too great authority, they willingly renounced the 
superiority which they had hitherto exercised over the 
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rest of the Grecians, and forbore sending any more of 
their generals to command the Grecian armies, choosing 
rather, adds the historian, to have their citizens wise, 
modest, and submissive to the discipline and laws of the 
commonwealth, than to maintain their pre-eminence and 
superiority over all the other Grecian states. 


SHOT. XY. 
Pausanias’s secret conspiracy with the Persians. His death. 


: Upon the repeated complaints which 

A. M. 3529. . 
Ant. J.C. 475, the Spartan commonwealth received on 
all hands against Pausanias,* they recalled 
him home to give an account of his conduct. But not 
having sufficient evidence to convict him of having car- 
ried on a correspondence with Xerxes, they were obliged 
to acquit him on his first trial; after which he returned 
of his own private authority, and without the consent 
and approbation of the republic, to the city of Byzan- 
trum, from whence he continued to carry on his secret 
practices with Artabazus. But, as he was still guilty of 
many violent and unjust proceedings whilst he resided 
there, the Athenians obliged him to leave the place; 
from whence he retired to Colonz, a small city of the 
Troad. There he received an order from the Ephori to 
return to Sparta, on pain of being declared, in case of 
disobedience, a public enemy and traitor to his country. 
He complied with the summons, and went home, hoping 
he should still be able to bring himself off by dint of 
money. On his arrival he was committed to prison, and 
was soon afterwards brought again upon his trial before 
the judges. The charge brought against him was sup- 
ported by many suspicious circumstances and strong pre- 
sumptions. Several of his own slaves confessed that he 
had promised to give them their liberty, in case they 
would enter into his designs, and serve him with fidelity 
and zeal in the execution of his projects. But, as it was 
the custom for the Ephori never to pronounce sentence 
of death against a Spartan, without a full and direct 
proof of the crime laid to his charge, they looked upon 
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the evidence against him as insufficient; and the more 
so, as he was of the royal family, and was actually in- 
vested with the administration of the regal office; for 
Pausanias exercised the function of king, as being the 
guardian and nearest relation to Plistarchus, the son of 
Leonidas, who was then in his minority. He was there- 
fore acquitted a second time, and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of. 
clear and plain evidence against the offender, a certain 
slave, who was called the Argilian, came to them, and 
brought them a letter, written by Pausanias himself to 
the king of Persia, which the slave was to have car- 
ried to Artabazus. It must be observed, by the way, 
that this Persian governor and Pausanias had agreed 
together, immediately to put to death all the couriers 
they mutually sent to one another, as soon as their 
packets or messages were delivered, that there might be 
no possibility left of tracing out or discovering their cor- 
respondence. The Argilian, who saw none of his fel- 
low- servants, that had been sent, return back again, had 
some suspicion ; and when it came to his turn to go, he 
opened the letter he was intrusted with, in which Arta- 
bazus was positively desired to kill him as soon as he 
delivered it. ‘This was the letter the slave put into the 
hands of the Ephori; who still thought even this proof 
insufficient in the eye of the law, and therefore endea- 
voured to corroborate it by the testimony of Pausanias 
himself. The slave, in concert with them, withdrew to 
the temple of Neptune at Tzenarus, as to a secure asy- 
lum. ‘Two small closets had been purposely made there, 
in which the Ephori and some Spartans hid themselves. 
The instant Pausanias was informed that the Argilian 
had fled to this temple, he hasted thither, to inquire the 
reason. ‘The slave confessed that he had opened the 
letter ; and that finding by the contents of it he was to 
be put to death, he had fled to that temple to save his 
life. As Pausanias could not deny the fact, he made 
the best excuse he could; promised the slave a great re- 
ward, and obliged him to engage not to mention what 
had passed between them to any person whatsoever. 
Pausanias then left hiny. 
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Pausanias’s guilt was now but too evident. The mo- 
ment he was returned to the city, the Ephori were re- 
solved to seize him. From the aspect of one of those 
magistrates, and from a signal which he made him, he 
plainly perceived that some evil design was meditated 
against him, and therefore he ran with the utmost speed 
to the temple of Pallas, called Chalcizcos, near that 
place, and got into it before the pursuers could overtake 
him. The entrance was immediately stopped up with 
great stones; and history informs us, that the crimi- 
nal’s mother was the first who brought one. They 
also took off the roof of the chapel, and, as the Ephori 
did not dare to take him out of it by force, because this 
would have been a violation of that sacred asylum, they 
resolved to leave him exposed to the inclemencies of 
the weather, and accordingly he was starved to death. 
However, a few minutes before he died, they drew him 
out of the temple. His corpse was buried not far 
from that place: but the oracle of Delphi, which they 
consulted soon after, declared, that to appease the 
anger of the goddess, who was justly offended on ac- 
count of the violation of her temple, two statues must 
be set up there in honour of Pausanias, which was done 
accordingly. 

Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild ambition 
had stifled in him all sentiments of probity, honour, 
Jove of his country, zeal for liberty, and of hatred and 
aversion for the barbarians ; sentiments which, in some 
measure, were innate in all the Greeks, and particularly 
in the Lacedeemonians. 


NEC EX I, 


Themistocles, being prosecuted by the Athenians and Lacedzemonians, 
as an accomplice in Pausanias’s conspiracy, flies for shelter to king 
Admetus. 

aa BA Themistocles was also implicated in 
Ant. J. .473, the charge brought against Pausanias.’ 
e was then in exile. A passionate 
thirst of glory, and a strong desire of arbitrary power, 
h Thucyd. |. i. p. 89, 90. Plut. in Themist. p. 123, 124. Corn. Nep. 
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had made him odious to his fellow-citizens. He had 
built, very near his house, a temple dedicated to Diana, 
under the title of Diana Aristobula, that is to say, the 
giver of good counsel; as hinting to the Athenians, that 
he had given good counsel to their city and to all 
Greece; and he also had placed his statue in it, which 
was standing in Plutarch’s time. It appeared, says he, 
from this statue, that his physiognomy was as heroic as 
his valour. Finding that men listened with pleasure to 
all the calumnies which his enemies spread against him, 
in order to silence them, he was for ever expatiating, in 
all public assemblies, on the services he had done his 
country. As they were at last tired with hearing him 
repeat the same thing so often, Afow / says he to them, 
are you weary of having good offices frequently done you 
by the same persons ? He did not consider, that putting 
them so often in mind of his services,’ was in a manner 
reproaching them with their having forgotten them, 
which was not very civil; and he seemed not to know, 
that the surest way to acquire applause, is to leave the 
bestowing of it to others, and to resolve to do such 
things only as are praiseworthy; and that a frequent 
mention of one’s own virtue and exalted actions, is so 
far from appeasing envy, that it only inflames it. 
Themistocles,* after having been banished from 
Athens, by the ostracism, withdrew to Argos. He 
was there when Pausanias was prosecuted as a traitor 
who had conspired against his country. He had at 
first concealed his machinations from Themistocles, 
though he was one of his best friends ; but as soon as 
he saw that he was expelled his country, and highly 
resented that injury, he disclosed his projects to him, 
and pressed him to join in them. ‘To induce him to 
comply, he shewed him the letters which the king of 
Persia wrote to him; and endeavoured to animate him 
against the Athenians, by painting>their injustice and 
ingratitude in the strongest colours. However, The- 
mistocles rejected with indignation the proposals of 
' Hoc molestum est. Nam isthasc commemoratio quasi exprobratio est 


immemoris beneficii. erent. in Andr. 
« Plut. in Themist. p. 112, ~ 
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Pausanias, and refused peremptorily to take any part in 
his schemes: but then he concealed what had passed 
between them, and did not discover the enterprise he 
had formed; whether it was that he imagined Pausa- 
nias would renounce it of himself, or was persuaded 
that it would be discovered some other way; it not 
being possible for so dangerous and ill-concerted an 
enterprise to be successful. 

After Pausanias’s death, several letters and other 
things were found among his papers, which excited 
violent suspicions of Themistocles. ‘The Lacedemo- 
nians sent deputies to Athens to accuse and have sen- 
tence of death passed upon him; and such of the citi- 
zens who envied him joined these accusers. Aristides 
had now a fair opportunity of revenging himself on his 
rival, for the injurious treatment he had _ received from 
him, had his soul been capable of so cruel a satisfaction ; 
but he refused absolutely to join in so horrid a combi- 
nation; being as little inclined to delight in the mis- 
fortunes of his adversary, as he had before been to re- 
gret his successes. ‘Themistocles answered by letters all 
the calumnies with which he was charged; and repre- 
sented to the Athenians, that as he had ever been fond 
of ruling, and his temper was such as would not suffer 
him to be lorded over by others, it was highly impro- 
bable that he should have a design to deliver up him- 
self, and all Greece, to enemies and barbarians. 

In the mean time, the people, wrought upon by his 
accusers, sent some persons to seize him and bring him 
home, that he might be tried by the council of Greece. 
Themistocles, having timely notice of it, went into the 
island of Corcyra, to whose inhabitants he formerly had 
done some service: however, not thinking himself safe 
there, he fled to Epirus ; and finding himself still pur- 
sued by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, in despair 
he adopted a very dangerous plan, which was, to fly to 
Admetus, king of the Molossians, for refuge. This 
prince having formerly desired the aid of the Athenians, 
and being refused with ignominy by Themistocles, who 
at that time presided in the government, had retained 
the deepest resentment on that account, and declared 
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that he would revenge himself, should a favourable op- 
portunity ever occur. But Themistocles, imagining that 
in the unhappy situation of his affairs, the recent envy 
of his fellow-citizens was more to be feared than the 
ancient grudge of that king, was resolved to run the 
hazard of it. When he came into the palace of that 
monarch, upon being informed that he was absent, he 
addressed himself to the queen, who received him very 
graciously, and instructed him in the manner in which 
it was proper for him to make his request. Admetus 
being returned, Themistocles takes the king’s son in his 
arms, seats himself on his hearth amidst his household 
gods, and there, telling him who he was, and the cause 
why he fled to him for refuge, he implores his clemency, 
owns that his life is in his hand, entreats him to forget 
the past, and represents to him, that no action can be 
more worthy of a great king than to exercise clemency. 
Admetus, surprised and moved with compassion in see- 
ing at his feet, in so humble a posture, the greatest man 
of all Greece, and the conqueror of all Asia, raised him 
immediately from the ground, and promised to protect 
him against all his enemies. Accordingly, when the 
Athenians and Lacedzemonians came to demand him, 
he refused absolutely to deliver up a person who had 
taken refuge in his palace, in the firm persuasion that 
it would be a sacred and inviolable asylum. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince, one of his 
friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife and 
children from Athens, and to send them to him; for 
which that person was some time after seized and con- 
demned to die. With regard to Themistocles’s effects, 
his friends secured the greatest part of them for him, 
which they afterwards found an opportunity to remit to 
him in his retirement; but all that could be discovered, 
which amounted to 100 talents,’ was carried to the 
public treasury. When he entered upon the adminis- 
tration of the republic, he was not worth three talents. 
I shall leave this illustrious exile for some time in the 
court of king Admetus, to resume the sequel of this 
history. 


' A hundred thousand crowns French, about 22,5002. sterling. 
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SECT. XVII. 


- Anistides’s disinterested administration of the public treasure, 
His death and eulogium. 


I have before observed, that the command of Greece 
had passed from Sparta to the Athenians.” Hitherto the 
cities and nations of Greece had indeed contributed some 
sums of money towards carrying on the expense of the 
war against the barbarians; but this assessment had al- 
ways occasioned great feuds, because it was not made in 
a just or equal proportion. It was thought proper, un- 
der this new government, to lodge in the island of Delos 
the common treasure of Greece; to enact new regula- 
tions with regard to the public moneys; and to lay such 
a tax as might be regulated according to the revenue of 
each city and state; in order that the expenses being 
equally borne by the several members who composed 
the body of the allies, no one might have reason to 
murmur. ‘The great point was, to find a person capable 
of discharging faithfully an employment of such delicacy, 
and attended with such danger and difficulty, the due 
administration of which so nearly concerned the public 
welfare. All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides; ac- 
cordingly they invested him with full powers, and ap- 
pointed him to levy a tax on each of them, relying en- 
tirely on his wisdom and justice. 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. He 
presided over the treasury with the fidelity and dis- 
interestedness of a man,” who looks upon it as a capital 
crime to embezzle the smallest portion of another’s pro- 
perty ; with the care and activity of a father of a family, 
who manages his own estate ; and with the caution and 
integrity of a person, who considers the public money as 
sacred. In fine, he succeeded in what is equally dif- 
ficult and extraordinary, viz. in acquiring the love of 
all, in an office in which he that escapes the public 
odium gains a great point. Such is the glorious cha- 
racter which Seneca gives of a person charged with an 


m™ Plut. in Arist. p. 333, 334. Diod, |. xi. p. 36. 

" Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes administras ; tam abstinenter 
quam alienas, tam diligenter quam tuas, tam religiosé quam publicas. 
In officio amorem consequeris, in quo odium vitare difficile est. Senee. 
hb. de Brevit. Vit. cap. xviii. 
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employment of almost the same kind, and the noblest 
eulogium that can be given of such as administer the 
public revenues. It is the exact picture of Aristides. 
He discovered so much probity and wisdom in the exer- 
cise of this office, that no man complained; and those 
times were considered ever after as the golden age, that 
is, the period in which Greece had attained its highest 
pitch of virtue and happiness. And, indeed, the tax 
which he had fixed, in the whole, at 460 talents,° was 
raised by Pericles to 600, and soon after to 1300 talents: 
not that the expenses of the war were increased, but be- 
cause the treasure was employed to very useless pur- 
poses, in manual distributions to the Athenians, in so- 
lemnizing of games and festivals, in building of temples 
and public edifices; not to mention, that the hands of 
those who superintended the treasury were not always 
so clean and uncorrupt as those of Aristides. This wise 
and equitable conduct secured him, to the latest poste- 
rity, the glorious surname of the Just. 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aristides, 
which shews that the Greeks (and the same may be said 
of the Romans) had a very narrow and imperfect idea of 
justice. They confined the exercise of it to the inte- 
rior, as it were, of civil society; and acknowledged that 
individuals were bound to observe strictly its several 
maxims in their intercourse with each other: but with 
regard to their country, to the republic (their great idol, 
to which they referred every thing), they thought in a 
quite different manner, and imagined themselves obliged 
to sacrifice to it, through principle, not only their lives 
and possessions, but even their religion and the most 
sacred engagements, in contempt of the most solemn 
oaths. This will appear evidently in what I am now 
going to relate. 

After the assessment of the contributions, of which I 
have just spoken,” Aristides, having settled the several 
articles of the alliance, made the confederates take an 
oath to observe them punctually, and he himself swore 
in the name of the Athenians; and when denouncing 


° The talent is worth a thousand French crowns; or about 225/. 
sterling. P Plut. in Arist. p. 333, 334. 
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the curses which always accompanied the oaths, he 
threw into the sea, pursuant to the usual custom, large 
bars of red-hot iron. But the ill state of the Athenian 
affairs forcing them afterwards to infringe some of those 
articles, and to govern a little more arbitrarily, he en- 
treated them to transfer those curses on him, and ex- 
onerate themselves thereby of the punishment due to 
such as had forsworn themselves, and who had been re- 
duces to it by the unhappy situation of their affairs. 
_ Theophrastus tells us, that i general (these words are 
borrowed from Plutarch) Aristides, who, in all matters 
relating to himself or the public, prided himself upon 
displaying the most impartial and rigorous justice, used 
to act, during his administration, 1 in several instances, 
accc rding as the exigency of affairs and the welfare of 
his country might require; it being his opinion, that a 
government, in order to support itself, is, on some oc- 
casions, obliged to have recourse to injustice, of which 
he gives the following example. One day, as the Athe- 
nians were debating in their council, about bringing to 
their city, in opposition to the articles of the treaty, the 
common treasures of Greece which were deposited in 
Delos: the Samians having opened the debate ; when 
it was Aristides’s turn to speak, he said, that the re- 
moval of the treasure was an unjust action, but useful, 
and made this opinion take place. This incident shews, 
with how great obscurity and error the pretended wis- 
dom of the heathens was overspread. 

It was scarce possible to have a greater contempt for 
riches than Aristides had. Themistocles, who was not 
pleased with the encomiums bestowed on other men, 
hearing Aristides applauded for the noble disinterested- 
ness with which he managed the public treasures, did 
but laugh at it: and said, that the praises bestowed 
upon him, shewed that he possessed no greater merit 
than that of a strong box, which faithfully preserves 
all the moneys that are shut up in it, without retain- 
ing any. This low sneer was by way of revenge for 
a stroke of raillery that had stung him to the quick. 
Themistocles one day saying, that, in his opinion, the 
greatest qualification a general could possess, was to be 
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able to foresee the designs of anenemy: This qualifica- 
tion, replied Aristides, is necessary; but there is another 
no less noble and worthy of a general,—that is, to have 
clean hands, and a soul superior to venality and views of 
interest. Aristides might very justly answer Themisto- 
cles in this manner, since he was really very poor, though 
he had possessed the highest employments in the state. 
He seemed to have an innate love for poverty; and so 
far from being ashamed of it, he thought it reflected as 
much glory on him, as all the trophies and victories he 
had won. History gives us a shining instance of this. 
Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, and the 
most wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear be- 
fore the judges. The accuser, laying very little stress 
on the cause itself, reproached him especially with per- 
mitting Aristides, and his wife and children, to live in 
poverty, at a time when he himself rolled in riches. 
Callias, perceiving that these reproaches made a strong 
impression on the judges, summoned Aristides to de- 
clare before them, whether he had not often pressed 
him to accept of large sums of money, and whether he 
had not obstinately refused to accept of his offer, giving 
for answer, that he had more reason to boast of his 
poverty than Callias of his riches: that many persons 
were to be found who made a good use of their wealth, 
but that there were few who bore their poverty with 
magnanimity and even with joy; and that none had 
cause to blush at their condition, but such as had re- 
duced themselves to it by their idleness, their intemper- 
ance, their profusion, or dissolute conduct. Aristides 
declared that his kinsman had told nothing but the 
truth ;? and added, that a man whose frame of mind is 
such, as to suppress every wish for superfluities, and 
who confines the wants of life within the narrowest 
limits ; besides its freeing him from a thousand impor- 
tunate cares, and leaving him so much master of his 
time, as to devote it entirely to the public; it approxi- 
mates him, in some measure, to the Deity, who is wholly 
void of cares or wants. There was no man in the as- 
sembly, but, at his leaving it, would have chosen to be 


9 Plut. in compar. Arist. & Caton. p. 355. 
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Aristides, though so poor, rather than Callias with all 
his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato’s glorious tes- 
timony to Aristides’s virtue, for which he looks upon 
him as infinitely superior to all the illustrious men who 
were his contemporaries. Themistocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles (says he), filled indeed their city with splendid 
edifices, with porticoes, statues, rich ornaments, and other 
vain superfluities of that kind; but Aristides did all that 
lay in his power to enrich every part of it with virtue: 
now to raise a city to true happiness, it must be made 
virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumstance in 
Aristides’s life, which, though of the simplest kind, re- 
flects the greatest honour on him, and may serve as an 
excellent lesson. Itis in that beautiful treatise,” in which 
he inguires, whether it is proper for old men to concern 
themselves with affairs of government; and where he 
points out admirably well, the various services they may 
do the state, even in an advanced age. We are not to 
fancy, says he, that in order to render services to one’s 
fellow-citizens, it is necessary to make great exertions, 
to harangue the people, to preside in the government, 
or to head armies: an old man, whose mind is informed 
with wisdom, may, without going from his house, exer- 
cise a kind of magistracy in it, which, though secret and 
obscure, is not therefore the less important ; and that is, 
in training up youth by good counsel, teaching them the 
various springs of policy, and the path they ought to 
pursue in the management of public affairs. Aristides, 
adds Plutarch, was not always in office, but was always 
of service to his country. His house was a public school 
of virtue, wisdom, and politics. It was open to all young 
Athenians who were lovers of virtue, and these used to 
consult him as an oracle. He gave them the kindest 
reception, heard them with patience, instructed them 
with familiarity: and endeavoured, above all things, to 
animate their courage, and inspire them with confidence. 
It is observed particularly, that Cimon, afterwards so fa- 
mous, was obliged to him for this important service. 


r Pag. 795. 797. 
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Plutarch divided the life of statesmen into three ages.* 
In the first, he would have them learn the principles of 
government; in the second, reduce them to practice ; 
and in the third, instruct others. 

History does not mention the exact time when,’ nor 
place where, Aristides died; but then it pays a glorious 
testimony to his memory, when it assures us, that this 
great man, who had possessed the highest employments 
in the republic, and had the absolute disposal of its trea- 
sures, died poor, and did not leave money enough to 
defray the expenses of his funeral; so that the govern- 
ment was obliged to bear the charge of it, and to main- 
tain his family. His daughters were married, and Lysi- 
machus his son was subsisted at the expense of the Pry- 
taneum; which also gave the daughter of the latter, 
after his death, the pension with which those were ho- 
noured who had been victorious at the Olympic games. 
Plutarch relates, on this occasion, the liberality of the 
Athenians in favour of the posterity of Aristogiton their 
deliverer, who had fallen to decay; and he adds, that even 
in his time (almost 600 years after) the same goodness 
and liberality still subsisted. It is glorious for a city to 
have preserved for so many centuries its generosity and 
gratitude; and a strong motive to animate individuals, 
who were assured that their children would enjoy the 
rewards which death might prevent themselves from re- 
ceiving. It was delightful to see the remote posterity 
of the defenders and deliverers of the commonwealth, 
who had inherited nothing from their ancestors but the 
glory of their actions, maintained for so many ages at 
the expense of the public, in consideration of the ser- 
vices which their families had rendered the state. They 
lived in this manner with much more honour, and called 
up the remembrance of their ancestors with much great- 
er splendour, than a multitude of citizens, whose fa- 
thers had been anxious only to leave them great estates, 


* He applies on this occasion the custom used in Rome, where the 
Vestals spent the first ten years in learning their office, and this was a 
kind of noviciate; the next ten years they employed in the exercise of 
their functions; and the last ten in instructing the young novices in them. 
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which generally do not long survive those who raised 
them, and often leave to their posterity nothing but the 
odious remembrance of the injustice and oppression by 
which they were acquired. 

The greatest honour which the ancients have done 
to Aristides, is the having bestowed on him the glorious 
title of the Just. He gained it, not by one particular 
occurrence of his life, but by the whole tenor of his con- 
duct and actions. Plutarch makes a reflection on this 
occasion, which, being very remarkable, I think it in- 
cumbent on me not to omit. 

Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this judi- 
cious author," that for which he was most renowned was 
his justice ; because this virtue is of most general use ; 
its benefits extend to a greater number of persons ; and 
it is the foundation, and in a manner the soul, of every 
public office and employment. Hence it was that Aris- 
tides, though in low circumstances, and of mean extrac- 
tion, merited the title of Just; a title, says Plutarch, 
truly royal, or rather truly divine; but one of which 
princes are seldom ambitious, because they are ignorant 
of its beauty and excellency. ‘They choose rather to 
be called the takers of cities,* the thunberbolts of war, 
victors and conquerors, and sometimes even eagles and 
lions; preferring the vain honour of pompous titles, which 
convey no other idea than violence and slaughter, to the 
solid glory of those expressive of goodness and virtue. 
They do not know, continues Plutarch, that of the three 
chief attributes of the Deity, of whom kings boast them- 
selves the image, I mean, immortality, power, and jus- 
tice; that of these three attributes, the first of which 
excites our admiration and desire, the second fills us with 
dread and terror, and the third inspires us with love and 
respect ; this last is the only one truly and personally 
communicated to man, and the only one that can con- 
duct him to the other two ; it being impossible for man 
to become truly immortal and powerful, but by being just. 

| Before I resume the sequel of this his- 

A. M.3532. ; 

A. Rom. 302, tory, it may not be improper to observe, 
that it was about this period that the 
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fame of the Greeks, who were still more renowned for 
the wisdom of their polity than the glory of their vic- 
tories, induced the Romans to have recourse to their 
lights and knowledge. Rome, formed under kings, was 
in want of such laws as were necessary for the good 
government of a commonwealth. For this purpose the 
Romans sent deputies to copy the laws of the cities of 
Greece,’ and particularly those of Athens, which were 
still better adapted to the popular government that had 
been established after the expulsion of the kings. On 
this model, the ten magistrates, called Decemviri, who 
were invested with absolute authority, digested the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, which are the basis of the Roman 
law. 
SECT. XVIII. 


Death of Xerxes, who is killed by Artabanus. His character. 


The ill success of Xerxes in his expe- 
dition against the Greeks, and which 
continued afterwards, at length discou- 
raged him.’ Renouncing all thoughts of war and con- 
quest, he abandoned himself entirely to luxury and ease, 
and was studious of nothing but his pleasures. Arta- 
banus,* a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, who 
had long been one of his chief favourites, found that 
his dissolute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt 
of his subjects. He therefore imagined that this would 
be a favourable opportunity to conspire against his sove- 
reign ; and he carried his ambitious views so far as to 
flatter himself with the hopes of succeeding him in the 
throne.” It is very likely, that he was excited to the 
commission of this crime from another motive. Xerxes 
had commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest son, 
but for what cause history is silent. As this order had 
been given at a banquet, and when the company was 
heated with wine, he did not doubt but that Xerxes 

yY Missi legati Athenas, jussique inclytas leges Solonis describere, ct 
aliaruin Gracie civitatum instituta, mores, juraque noscere. Decem ta- 
bularum leges perlatee sunt (quibus adjectz postea duz) qui nunc quoque 
in hoc immenso aliarum super alias privatarum legum cumulo, fons omnis 
publici privatique est juris. iv. |. iii. n. 31 and 34, 

= Ctes. cot... Diod. 1.:xi. p..52.. Justin, 1. utc. 1. 


4 'This was not Artabanus the uncle of Xerxes. 
> Arist. Polit. 1. v. c. 10. p. 404. ‘i 
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would forget it, and therefore was not in haste to obey 
it; however, he was mistaken, for the king complained 
of his disobedience, which made Artabanus dread his 
resentment, and therefore he resolved to prevent him. 
Accordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the 
eunuchs of the palace, and high-chamberlain, to engage 
in his conspiracy: and by his means entered the cham- 
ber where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. 
He then went immediately to Artaxerxes, the third son 
of Xerxes. He informed him of the murder, charging 
Darius his eldest brother with it; as if impatience to 
ascend the throne had prompted him to that execrable 
deed. He added, that to secure the crown to himself, 
he was resolved to murder him also, for which reason it 
would be absolutely necessary for him to keep upon his 
guard, ‘These words having made the impression on 
Artaxerxes, who was still a youth, which Artabanus de- 
sired, he went immediately into his brother’s apartment, 
where, being assisted by Artabanus and his guards, he 
murdered him. Hystaspes, Xerxes’s second son, was 
next heir to the crown after Darius; but as he was then 
in Bactriana, of which he was governor, Artabanus 
seated Artaxerxes on the throne, with the design of suf- 
fering him to enjoy it no longer than till he had formed 
a faction strong enough to drive him from it, and ascend 
it himself. His great authority had gained him a mul- 
titude of dependants; besides this, he had seven sons, 
who were tall, handsome, strong, courageous, and raised 
to the highest employments in the empire. The aid he 
hoped to receive from them, was the chief motive of 
his raising his views so high. But whilst he was attempt- 
ing to complete his design, Artaxerxes being informed 
of this plot by Megabyzus, who had married one of his 
sisters, endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed him 
before he had an opportunity of putting his treason in 
execution. His death established this prince in the pos- 
session of-the kingdom. 

Thus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was one 
of the most powerful princes that ever lived. It would 
be needless for me to anticipate the reader, with respect 
to the judgment he ought to form of him. We see 
him surrounded with whatever is greatest and most 
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brilliant in the opinion of mankind ; the most extensive 
empire at that time in the world; immense treasures, 
and forces both by land and sea, whose number appears 
incredible. All these things, however, are round him, 
‘not in him, and add no lustre to his natural qualities : 
but, by a blindness too common to princes and great 
men, born in the midst of abundance, heir to boundless 
power, and a lustre that had cost him nothing, he had 
accustomed himself to judge of his own talents and per- 
sonal merit from the exterior of his exalted station and 
rank. He disregards the wise counsels of Artabanus 
his uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone had courage 
enough to speak truth to him ; and he abandons himself 
to courtiers, the adorers of his fortune, whose whole 
study it was to soothe his passions. He proportions, 
and pretends to regulate, the success of his enterprises, 
by the extent of his power. The slavish submission of 
so many nations no longer soothes his ambition; and, 
disgusted with too easy an obedience, he takes pleasure 
in exercising his power over the elements, in cutting his 
way through mountains, and making them navigable ; 
in chastising the sea for having broken down his bridge, 
and in foolishly attempting to shackle the waves, by 
throwing fetters into them. Puffed up with a childish 
vanity and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon himself as 
the arbiter of nature: he imagines, that not a nation in 
the world will dare to wait his arrival; and fondly and 
presumptuously relies on the millions of men and ships 
which he drags after him. But when, after the battle 
of Salamis, he beholds the sad ruins, the shameful re- 
mains, of his numberless troops scattered over all 
Greece ;° he then is sensible of the wide difference be- 
tween an army and acrowd of men. In a word, to form 
a right judgment of Xerxes, we need but contrast him 
with a plain citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, Themisto- 
cles, or Aristides. In the latter we find all the good 
sense, prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatness of 
soul; in the former we see nothing but vanity, pride, 
obstinacy ; the meanest and most grovelling sentiments, 
and sometimes the most horrid barbarity. 


© Stratusque per totam passim Greeciam Xerxes intellexit, quantum ab 
exercitu turba distaret. Senec. de Benef.\. vi. c. 32. 
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CHAP. I, 


Tuts chapter includes the history of the Persians and 
Greeks, from the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes 
to the Peloponnesian war, which began in the 42d ycar 
of that king’s reign. 


i SECT. I, 


Artaxerxes ruins the faction of Artabanus, and that of Hystaspes 
his elder brother. 


ite tae The Greek historians give this prince 
Ant. J. €. 473, the surname of Longimanus. Strabo 
says," it was because his hands were so 
long, that when he stood upright he could touch his 
knees with them : but according to Plutarch,” it was be- 
cause his right hand was longer than his left. Had it 
not been for this blemish, he would have been the most 
graceful man of his age. He was still more remarkable 
for his goodness and generosity. He reigned about 
forty-nine years. | 
Although Artaxerxes,° by the death of Artabanus, was 
delivered from a dangerous competitor, there still were 
two obstacles in his way, before he could establish him- 
self in the quiet possession of his throne; one of which 
was his brother Hystaspes, governor of Bactriana; and 
the other, the faction of Artabanus. He began by the 
latter. 
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Artabanus had left seven sons, and a great number 
of partisans, who soon assembled to revenge his death. 
These and the adherents of Artaxerxes, fought a bloody 
battle, in which a great number of Persian nobles lost 
their lives. Artaxerxes having at last entirely defeated 
his enemies, put to death all who had engaged in this 
conspiracy. He took an exemplary vengeance of those 
who were concerned in his father’s murder, and _ parti- 
cularly of Mithridates the eunuch, who had betrayed 
him: he made him suffer the punishment of the Troughs, 
which was executed in the following manner. He was 
laid on his back in a kind of horse-trough, and strongly 
fastened to the four corners of it.“ Every part of him, 
except his head, his hands, and feet, which came out at 
holes made for that purpose, was covered with another 
trough. In this horrid situation victuals were given 
him from time to time; and in case of his refusal to eat, 
they were forced down his throat: honey mixed with 
milk was given him to drink, and all his face was smeared 
with it, which by that means attracted a numberless mul- 
titude of flies, especially as he was perpetually exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun. The worms which 
bred in his excrements preyed upon his bowels. ‘The 
criminal lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpressible 
torments. 

Artaxerxes having crushed the faction of Artabanus,° 
was powerful enough to send an army into Bactriana, 
which had declared in favour of his brother, but he was 
not equally successful on this occasion. ‘The two armies 
engaging, Hystaspes stood his ground so well, that if he 
did not gain the victory, he at least sustained no loss ; 
so that both armies separated with equal success; and 
each retired to prepare for a second battle. Artaxerxes 
having raised a greater army than his brother, and hav- 
ing besides the whole empire in his favour, defeated him 
in a second engagement, and entirely ruined his party. 
By this victory he secured to himself the quiet posses- 
sion of the empire. 

To maintain himself on the throne,’ he removed from 


¢ Plut. in Artax. p. 1019. © Ctes. c, Xx¥l. 
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their employment all such governors of cities and _pro- 
vinces as he suspected of holding a correspondence with 
either of the factions he had overcome, and substituted 
others on whom he could rely. He afterwards applied 
himself to reform the abuses and disorders which had 
crept into the government. By this wise conduct and 
zeal for the public good, he soon acquired great reputa- 
tion and authority, together with the love of his subjects, 
the strongest support of sovereign power. 


SECT. IT. 


Themistocles takes refuge with Artaxerxes. 


| According to Thucydides, Themisto- 
a 3, cles fled to this prince in the beginning 
of his reign : but other authors, as Strabo, 
Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this incident under Xerxes his 
predecessor. Dean Prideaux is of the latter opinion ; 
he likewise thinks, that the Artaxerxes in question is 
the same who is called Ahasuerus in Scripture, and 
who married Esther: but we suppose, with the learned 
archbishop Usher, that it was Darius the son of Hys- 
taspes who espoused this illustrious Jewess. I have al- 
ready declared more than once, that I would not engage 
in controversies of this kind; and therefore, with regard 
to this flight of Themistocles into Persia, and the his- 
tory of Esther, I shall follow the opinion of the learned 
Usher, my usual guide on these occasions. 

We have seen that Themistocles had fled to Admetus,* 
king of the Molossi, and had met with a gracious recep- 
tion from him; but the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
would not suffer him to remain there in peace, and re- 
quired that prince to deliver him up; threatening, in case 
of refusal, to carry their arms into his country. Ad- 
metus, who was unwilling to draw such formidable ene- 
mies upon himself, and much more to deliver up the man 
who had fled to him for refuge, informed him of the 
great danger to which he was exposed, and favoured his 
flight. Themistocles went as far by land as Pydna, a 


€ Thucyd. |. i. p. 90, 91. Plut. in Themist. p. 125. 127. Diod. 1. xi, 
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city of Macedonia, and there embarked on board a mer- 
chant-ship which was bound to Ionia. None of the pas- 
sengers knew him. A storm having carried this vessel 
near the island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athe- 
nians ; the imminent danger to which Themistocles was 
exposed, obliged him to discover himself to the pilot and 
master of the ship; after which, by entreaties and me- 
naces, he forced them to sail towards Asia. 

Themistocles might on this occasion call to mind an 
expression which his father had made use of," when he 
was very young, in order to warn him to lay very little 
stress on the favour of the common people. They were 
then walking together in the harbour. His father point- 
ing to some rotten galleys that lay neglected on the 
strand, Look there, says he, son, poiting to them, thus 
do the people treat their governors, when they can do them 
no farther service. 

He arrived at Cume, a city of AZolia in Asia Minor. 
The king of Persia had set a price upon his head, and 
promised 200 talents' to any person who should deliver 
him up. The whole coast was covered with people, 
who were watching for him. He fled to Age, a little 
city of AXolia, where no one knew him except Nicogenes, 
at whose house he lodged. He was the most wealthy 
man in that country, and very intimate with all the lords 
of the Persian court. ‘Themistocles was concealed some 
days in his house, till Niccgenes sent him, under a strong 
guard, to Susa, in one of those covered chariots in which 
the Persians, who were extremely jealous, used to carry 
their wives ; those who conducted him telling every body, 
that they were carrying a young Greek lady to a cour- 
tier of great distinction. 

- Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon the 
captain of the guards, and told him, that he was a Gre- 
cian by birth, and begged the king would admit him to 
audience, as he had matters of great importance to com- 
municate to him. The officer informed him of a cere- 
mony which he knew was offensive to some Greeks, but 
without which none were ‘allowed to speak to the king ; 
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and this was, to fall prostrate before him. Our /aws, says 
he, command us to honour the king in that manner, and 
to worship him as the living image of the immortal God, 
who maintains and preserves all things. 'Themistocles 
promised to comply. Being admitted to audience, he fell 
on his face before the king, after the Persian manner ; 
and afterwards rising up, Great hing,‘ says he by an in- 
terpreter, J am Themistocles the Athenian, who having 
been banished by the Greeks, am come to your court in 
hopes of finding an asylum. I have indeed brought many 
calamities on the Persians ; but, on the other side, I have 
done them no less services, by the salutary advice I have 
given them more than once ; and Lam now able to do them 
more important services than ever. My life is in your 
hands. You may now exert your clemency, or display 
your vengeance : by the former you will preserve your sup- 
pliant ; and by the latter you will destroy the greatest enemy 
of Greece. 

The king made him no answer at this audience, though 
he was struck with admiration at his great sense and 
boldness ; but history informs us, that in company of his 
friends, he congratulated himself upon his good fortune, 
and considered ‘Themistocles’s arrival as a very great hap- 
piness ; that he implored his god Arimanius always to 
inspire his enemies with such thoughts, and to prompt 
them to banish, and thus to deprive themselves of, their 
most illustrious personages. It is added, that when this 
king was asleep, he started up three times through 
excess of joy, and cried, 1 have got Themistocles the 
Athenian ! 

The next morning, at day-break, he sent for the 
greatest lords of his court, and commanded Themis- 
tocles to be brought before him, who expected nothing 
but destruction ; especially after what one of his guards, 
upon hearing his name, had said to him the night before, 
even in the presence-chamber, just as he had left the 
king, Thou serpent of Greece, thou compound of fraud 
and malice, the good genius of our prince brings thee 
hither ! However, the serenity which appeared in the 


k Thucydides attributes to him very near the same words ; butas form- 
ing a letter which he wrote to the king before he was introduced to him. 
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king’s face seemed to promise him a fayourable recep- 
tion. Themistocles was not mistaken; for the king 
began by making him a present of 200 talents,’ which 
sum he had promised to any one who should deli- 
ver him up, which consequently was his due, as The- 
mistocles had brought him his head, by surrendering 
himself to him. He afterwards desired him to give an 
account of the affairs of Greece. But as Themistocles 
could not express his thoughts to the king without the 
assistance of an interpreter, he desired time might be 
allowed him to learn the Persian tongue; hoping he 
then should be able to explain those things which he 
was desirous of communicating to him, better than he 
could by the aid of a third person. It is the same, says 
he, with the speech of a man, as with a piece of tapestry, 
which must be spread ont and unfolded, to shew the 
figures and beauty of the work. His request being 
granted, ‘Themistocles, in the space of twelve months, 
made so great a progress in the Persian language, that 
he spoke it with greater elegance than the Persians them- 
selves, and consequently could converse with the king 
without the help of an interpreter. This prince treated 
him with uncommon marks of friendship and esteem ; 
he made him marry a lady descended from one of the 
noblest families in Persia; gave hima palace and an equi- 
page suitable to it, and settled a noble pension on him. 
He used to carry him abroad on his parties of hunting, 
and invited him to every banquet and entertainment ; 
and sometimes conversed privately with him, so that the 
lords of the court grew jealous and uneasy upon that 
account. He even presented him to the princesses, who 
honoured him with their esteem, and received his visits. 
It is observed as a proof of the peculiar favour shewed 
him, that by the king’s special order, Themistocles was 
admitted to hear the lectures and discourses of the Magi, 
and was instructed by them in all the secrets of their 
philosophy. 

Another proof of his great influence is related. De- 
maratus of Sparta, who was then at court, being com- 
manded by the king to ask any thing of him, he desired 
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that he might be suffered to make his entry on horse- 
back into the city of Sardis, with the royal tiara on his 
head: a ridiculous vanity! equally unworthy of the 
Grecian grandeur, and the simplicity of a Lacedzemonian ! 
The king, exasperated at the insolence of his demand, 
expressed his disgust in the strongest terms, and seemed 
resolved not to pardon him ; but Themistocles having 
interceded, the king restored him to favour. 

In fine, the credit and influence of Themistocles was 
so great, that under the succeeding reigns, in which the 
affairs of Persia were still more mixed with those of 
Greece, whenever the kings were desirous of engaging 
any Greek in their service, they used to declare ex- 
pressly in their letters, that he should be in greater fa- 
vour with them than Themistocles had been with Ar- 
taxerxes. 

It is said also that Themistocles, when in his most 
flourishing condition in Persia, honoured and esteemed 
by all the world, who were emulous in making their 
court to him, said one day, when his table was covered 
magnificently : Children, we should have been ruined, if 
we had not been ruined. 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the king’s 
interest that Themistocles should reside in some city of 
Asia Minor, that he might be ready on any occasion 
which should present itself ; he was accordingly sent to 
Magnesia, situated on the Meander; and besides the 
whole revenues of that city (which amounted to fifty 
talents™ every year), hehadthose of Myusand Lampsacus. 
assigned him for his maintenance. One of the cities was 
to furnish him with bread, another with wine, and a third 
with other provisions. Some authors add two more, 
viz. for his furniture and clothes. Such was the custom 
of the ancient kings of the East: instead of settling 
pensions on persons whom they rewarded, they gave 
them cities, and sometimes even provinces, which under 
the name of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them 
abundantly with all things necessary for supporting, i 
a magnificent manner, their household establishment. 
Themistocles lived for some years in Magnesia in the 
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utmost splendour, till he came to his end in the man- 
ner which will be related hereafter. 


SECT. IIT. 


Cimon begins to make a figure at Athens. His first achievements. A 
double victory gained over the Persians, near the river Eurymedon. 
Death of Themistocles. . 
go uenaeny The Athenians having lost one of their 

Ant.J.C.471. Most distinguished citizens,” as well as 
ablest generals, by the banishment of 

Themistocles, endeavoured to retrieve that loss, by be- 

stowing the command of the armies on Cimon, who was 

not inferior to him in merit. 

He spent his youth in such excesses as did him no 
honour, and presaged no good with regard to his future 
conduct. The example of this illustrious Athenian,° 
who passed his juvenile years in so dissolute a manner, 
and afterwards rose to so exalted a pitch of glory, shews, 
that parents must not always despair of a son, when 
wild and irregular in his youth ; especially when nature 
has endued him with genius, goodness of heart, generous 
inclinations, and an esteem for persons of merit. Such 
was the character of Cimon. The ill reputation he had 
drawn upon himself having prejudiced the people against 
him, he at first was very ill received by them ; when, 
being discouraged by this repulse, he resolved to lay 
aside all thoughts of concerning himself with public bu- 
siness. But Aristides perceiving, through all his faults, 
that he possessed many fine qualities, consoled him, in- 
spired him with hope, pointed out the path he should 
take, instilled good principles into him, and did not a lit- 
tle contribute, by the excellent instructions he gave him, 
and the affection he expressed for him on all occasions, 
to make him the man he afterwards appeared. What 
more important service could he have done his country ? 

Plutarch observes,” that after Cimon had Jaid aside his 
juvenile extravagances, his conduct was in every respect 
great and noble: and that he was not inferior to 
Miltiades either in courage and intrepidity, nor to The- 
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mistocles in prudence and sense; but that he was more 
just and virtuous than either of them ; and that without 
being at all inferior to them in military excellence, he 
far surpassed them in the practice of the moral virtues. 

It would be of great advantage to a state, if those 
who excel in particular professions would take pleasure, 
and make it their duty, to fashion and instruct such 
youths as are remarkable for the pregnancy of their parts 
and goodness of disposition. ‘They would thereby have 
an opportunity of serving their country even after their 
death, and of perpetuating, in the person of their pupils, 
a taste and inclination for true merit, and the practice 
of the wisest maxims. 

The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had left 
his country, having put to sea a fleet under the com- 
mand of Cimon the son of Miltiades, took Eion, on the 
banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places of 
Thrace ; and as this was a very fruitful country, Cimon 
planted a colony in it, and sent 10,000 Athenians thither 
for that purpose. 

The fate of Eion is too singular to be omitted here.‘ 
Boges * was governor of it under the king of Persia, and 
acted with such a zeal and fidelity for his sovereign, as 
have few examples. When besieged by Cimon and the 
Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated upon 
honourable terms, and to have returned to Asia with 
his family and allhis effects. However, being persuaded 
he could not do this with honour, he resolved to die 
rather than surrender. ‘The city was assaulted with the 
utmost fury, and he defended it with incredible bravery. 
Being at last in the utmost want of provisions, he threw 
from the walls into the river Strymon all the gold and 
silver in the place; then caused fire to be set to a pile, 
and having killed his wife, his children, and his whole 
family, he threw them into the midst of the flames, and 
afterwards rushed into them himself. The king of 
Persia could not but admire, and at the same time bewail, 
so surprising an example of generosity. The heathens, 


9 Herod. |. vii.c.107. Plut. p. 482. 
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indeed, might give this name to what is rather savage 
ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimon made himself master also of the island of 
Scyros, where he found the bones of ‘Theseus, the son of 
ffigeus, who had fled from Athens to that city, and there 
ended his days. An oracle had commanded that search 
should be made after his bones. Cimon put them 
on board his galley, adorned them magnificently, and 
carried them to his native country, near 800 years 
after ‘Theseus had left it. The people received them 
with the highest expressions of joy ; and, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of this event, they instituted games in 
which the tragic poets were to try their skill, which be- 
came very famous, and contributed exceedingly to the 
improvement of the drama, by the wonderful emulation 
it excited among the tragic poets, whose pieces were re- 
presented on the stage. For Sophocles, who was then 
a young man, having brought his first play on the stage, 
the archon, who presided at these games, observing there 
was a strong faction among the spectators, prevailed with 
Cimon and the rest of the generals his colleagues (who 
were ten in number, and chosen one out of each tribe), 
to sit as judges. The prize was adjudged to Sophocles, 
which so deeply afflicted A%schylus, who till then had 
been considered as the greatest dramatic poet, that 
Athens became insupportable to him, and he withdrew 
to Sicily, where he died. 

The confederates had taken a great number of bar- 
barian prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium ;° and, as a 
proof of the high regard they had for Cimon, entreated 
him to distribute the booty. Accordingly, Cimon placed 
all the captives (stark naked) on one side, and on the 
other all their riches and spoils. The allies complained 
of this partition as too unequal; but Cimon giving them 
the choice, they immediately took the riches which be- 
longed to the Persians, and left the prisoners for the 
Athenians. Cimon therefore set out with his portion, 
and was eonsidered very little qualified to settle the dis- 
tribution of prizes: for the allies carried offa great num- 
ber of chains, necklaces, and bracelets of gold; a large 
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quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; whilst 
the Athenians had for their share only a multitude of 
human creatures, quite naked, and unfit for labour. 
However, the relations and friends of these captives 
came soon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and purchased 
them all at a very high price; so that, with the money 
arising from their ransom, Cimon had enough to main- 
tain his fleet four months; besides a great sum of money 
which was put into the public treasury, not to mention 
what he had himself for his own share. | He afterwards 
used to take exceeding pleasure, in relating this adven- 
ture to his friends. : 
He made the best use of his riches,‘ as Gorgias the 
rhetorician has happily expressed it in few, but strong 
and elegant, words. Cimon, says he," amassed riches only 
to use them; and he employed them so as to acquire es- 
teem and honour. We may here perceive (by the way) 
what was the scope and aim of the most exalted actions 
of the heathens; and with what justice Tertullian de- 
fined a Pagan, how perfect soever he might appear, a 
vain-glorious animal, animal glorie. ‘The gardens and 
orchards of Cimon were always open, by his order, to 
the citizens in general; who were allowed to gather 
whatever fruits they pleased. His table was daily co- 
vered in a frugal but polite manner. It was entirely dif- 
ferent from those delicate and sumptuous tables, to which 
only a few persons of great distinction are admitted ; and 
which are covered merely to display a vain magnificence 
or elegance of taste. That of Cimon was plain, but 
abundant ; and all the poor citizens were received at it 
without distinction. In thus banishing from his enter- 
tainments whatever had the least air of ostentation and 
luxury, he reserved to himself an inexhaustible fund, not 
only for the expenses of his house, but for the wants of 
his friends, his domestics, and a very great number of citi- 
zens; demonstrating, by this conduct, that he knew much 
better than most rich men the true use and value of riches. 
He was always followed by some servants, who were 
ordered to slip privately a piece of money into the hands 
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of such poor as they met, and to give clothes to those 
who were in want of them. He often buried such per- 
sons as had not left money enough behind them to de- 
fray: the expenses of their funeral ; and what is worthy 
of admiration, and which Plutarch does not fail to observe, 
he did not act in this manner to gain credit among the 
people, nor to purchase their voices: since we find him, 
on all occasions, declaring for the contrary faction, that 
is, in fayour of such citizens as were most considerable 
for their wealth or authority. 

Although he saw all the rest of the governors of his 
time enrich themselves by the plunder and oppression of 
the public,* he was always incorruptible, and his hands 
were never stained with extortion, or the smallest present ; 
and he continued, during his whole life, not only to speak, 
but to act, gratuitously, and without the least view of 
interest, whatever he thought might be of advantage to 
the commonwealth. 

To a great number of other excellent qualities, Cimon 
united sound sense, extraordinary prudence, and a pro- 
found knowledge of the genius and characters of men. 
The allies, besides the sums of money in which each of 
them was taxed, were to furnish a certain number of men 
and ships. Several among them, who, ever since the 
retreat of Xerxes, were studious of nothing but their 
ease, and applied themselves entirely to the cultivation 
of their lands, in order to free themselves from the toils 
and dangers of war, chose to furnish their quota in mo- 
ney rather than in men, and left to the Athenians the 
care of manning with soldiers and rowers the ships they 
were obliged to furnish. The other generals, who had 
no forecast and penetration into the future, gave such 
of the allies as acted in this manner some uneasiness at 
first, and were for obliging them to observe the treaty 
literally. But Cimon, when in power, acted in a quite 
different manner, and suffered them to enjoy the tran- 
quillity they chose; plainly perceiving, that the allies, 
instead of being, as formerly, warlike in the field, would 
insensibly lose their martial spirit, and be fit for nothing 
but husbandry and trade; whilst the Athenians, by ex- 
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ercising the oar, and having arms in their hands perpe- 
tually, would be more and more inured to the fatigues 
of war, and daily increase in power. What Cimon had 
foreseen happened; these very people purchased them- 
selves masters at their own expense ; so that they who 
before had been companions and allies, became in some 
measure the subjects and tributaries of the Athenians. 
eiteses No Grecian general ever gave so great 
Ant. J.C. 470. 2 blow to the pride and haughtiness of 
the Persian monarch as Cimon.’ After 
_the barbarians had been driven out of Greece, he did 
not give them time to take breath ; but sailed imme- 
diately after them with a fleet of upwards of 200 ships, 
took their strongest cities, and brought over all their al- 
lies; so that the king of Persia had not one soldier left 
in Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still pursuing his 
point, he had the boldness to attack the enemy’s fleet, 
though much stronger than his own. It lay near the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon, and consisted of 350 
sail of ships, supported by the land army on the coast. 
It was soon put to flight, and more than 200 sail were 
taken, besides those that weresunk A great number of 
the Persians had left their ships, and leaped into the sea, 
in order to join their land army, which lay on the shore. 
It was very hazardous to attempt a descent in sight of 
the enemy; and to lead on troops, which were already 
fatigued by their late battle, against fresh forces much su- 
perior in number. However, Cimon, finding that the 
whole army was eager to engage the barbarians, thought 
proper to take advantage of the ardour of the soldiers, 
who were greatly animated with their first success. Ac- 
cordingly he landed,’ and marched them directly against 
the barbarians, who waited resolutely for their coming 
up, and sustained the first onset with much valour ; how- 
ever, being at last obliged to give way, they fled. A great 
slaughter ensued, and an infinite number of prisoners 
and immensely rich spoils were taken. Cimon having, 
in one day, gained two victories, which almost equalled 


¥ Plut.in Cim. p. 485—487. Thucyd. 1. i. p.66. Diod. 1}. xi. p.45—47. 

* We do not find that the ancients made use of long boats in making a 
landing ; the reason of which perhaps was, that as their galleys were flat- 
bottomed, they ran in to shore without any difficulty. 
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those of Salamis and Plate; to crown all, sailed out to 
meet a reinforcement of eighty-four Phcenician ships, 
which were coming from Cyprus to join the Persian fleet, 
and knew nothing of what had passed. They were all 
either taken or sunk, and most of the soldiers were killed 
or drowned. 

Cimon, after these glorious exploits, returned in tri- 
umph to Athens; and employed part of the spoils in 
fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying the city. The 
riches which a general amasses in the field, are applied 
to the noblest uses when they are disposed of in this 
manner, and reflect infinitely greater honour upon him, 
than if he expended them in building magnificent palaces 
for himself, which must one time or other devolve to 
strangers : whereas works, built for public use, are his 
property, in some measure, for ever, and transmit his 
name to the latest posterity. It is well known that such 
embellishments in a city give infinite pleasure to the 
people,* who are always struck with works of this kind; 
and this, as Plutarch observes in the life of Cimon, is 
one of the surest, and, at the same time, the most law- 
ful, methods of acquiring their friendship and esteem. 

The year following,’ this general 
sailed towards the Hellespont 3 and hay- 
ing driven the Persians out of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus, of which they had made themselves 
masters, he conquered it in the name of the Athe- 
nians, though he himself had more right to it, as Milti- 
ades his father had been its sovereign. He afterwards 
attacked the people of the island of Thrasus, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. 
They maintained their revolt with an almost unparalleled 
obstinacy and fury. As if they had been in arms against 
the most cruel and barbarous enemies,° from whom they 
had the worst of evils to fear, they made a law, that the 
first man who should only mention the concluding a 
treaty with the Athenians, should be put to death. The 
siege was carried on three years, during which the mha- 
ibitants suffered all the calamities of war with the same 


A.M. 3835. 
Ant. J. C. 469. 
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obstinacy. The women were no less inflexible than the 
men ;¢ for, when the besieged wanted ropes for their mi- 
litary engines, all the women cut off their hair with the 
greatest readiness, and applied it to that purpose. The 
city being reduced to the utmost distress by famine, 
which daily swept away a great number of the inhabit- 
ants, Hegetorides, a Thrasian, deeply afflicted with see- 
ing such multitudes of his fellow-citizens perish, reso- 
lutely determined to sacrifice his life for the preservation 
of his country. Accordingly, he put a halter round his 
neck, and presenting himself to the assembly, Country- 
men, says he, do with me as you please, and do not spare 
me, if you judge proper; but let my death save the rest of 
the people, and prevail with you to abolish the cruel law 
you have enacted, so contrary to your welfare. The Thra- 
sians, struck with these words, abolished the law, but 
would not suffer it to cost so generous a citizen his life. 
They surrendered themselves to the Athenians, who 
spared their lives, and only dismantled their city. 

After Cimon had landed his troops on the shore op- 
posite to Thrace, he seized on all the gold-mines in that 
quarter, and subdued every part of that country as far 
as Macedonia. He might have attempted the conquest 
of that kingdom; and, in all probability, could have 
easily possessed himself of part of it, had he thought fit 
to improve the opportunity. And indeed, for his neg- 
lect in this point, on his return to Athens, he was pro- 
secuted, as having been bribed by the money of the Ma- 
cedonians and of Alexander, their king. But Cimon 
had a soul superior to all temptations of that kind, and 
proved his innocence in the clearest light. 

:. The conquests of Cimon* and the 

Any Gong, power of the Athenians, which increased 

every day, gave Artaxerxes great uneasi- 

ness. To prevent the consequences, he resolved to send 

Themistocles into Attica, with a great army, and ac- 
cordingly proposed it to him. 

‘Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occasion. 
On one side, the remembrance of the favours which the 
king had heaped upon him; the positive assurances he 


4 Polyzn. J. viii. © 'Thucyd. |.i. p.92. Plut. in Themist. p. 127. 
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had given that monarch, to serve him with the utmost 
zeal on all occasions; the urgency of the king, who 
claimed his promise ; all these considerations would not 
permit him to refuse the commission. On the other 
side, the love of his country, which the injustice and ill 
treatment of his fellow-citizens could not banish from 
his mind; his strong reluctance to sully the glory of 
his former laurels and mighty achievements by so igno- 
minious a step; perhaps, too, the fear of being unsuc- 
cessful in a war, in which he should be opposed by ex- 
cellent generals, and particularly by Cimon, who hither- 
to had been as successful as valiant; these different re- 
flections would not suffer him to declare against his 
country, in an enterprise which, whether successful or 
not, could not but reflect shame on himself. 

To rid himself at once of all these inward struggles, 
he resolved to put an end to his life,‘ as the only method 
he could devise not to be wanting in the duty which he 
owed his country, nor to the promises he had made the 
prince. He therefore prepared a solemn sacrifice, to 
which he invited all his friends; when, after embracing 
them all, and taking a last farewell of them, he drank 
bull’s blood ; or, according to others, swallowed a dose of 
poison, and died in this manner at Magnesia, aged three- 
score and five years, the greatest part of which he had 
spent either in the government of the republic, or the 
command of the armies. When the king was told the 
cause and manner of his death,’ he esteemed and admired 
him still more, and continued his favour to his friends and 
domestics. But the unexpected death of Themistocles 
proved an obstacle to the design that he meditated of at- 
tacking the Greeks. The Magnesians erected a splendid 
monument to the memory of that general in the public 
square, and granted peculiar privileges and honours to his 
descendants. They continued to enjoy them in Plu- 
tarch’s time, that is, near 600 years after, and his tomb 
was still standing. 

Atticus," in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitled 

* The wisest heathens did not think aman was allowed_tojlay violent 
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Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, 
the tragical end which some writers ascribe to Themis- 
tocles, as related above; pretending that the whole is a 
fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, on the bare ru- 
mour that this great man died by poison, had of them- 
selves added all the other particulars to embellish the 
story, which otherwise would have been very dry and 
uninteresting. He appeals for this to Thucydides, that 
judicious historian, who was an Athenian, and almost 
contemporary with Themistocies. This author indeed 
owns, that a report had prevailed, that this general had 
poisoned himself; however, his opinion was, that he 
died a natural death, and that his friends conveyed his 
bones secretly to Athens, where, in Pausanias’s' time, his 
mausoleum was standing near the great harbour. This 
account seems much more probable than the other. 

Themistocles was certainly one of the greatest men 
that Greece ever produced. He had a great soul, and 
invincible courage, which was even inflamed by danger ; 
was fired with an incredible thirst for glory, which some- 
times his patriotism would temper and allay, but which 
‘sometimes carried him too far; his presence of mind 
was such,‘ that it immediately suggested whatever course 
it was most necessary to pursue : in fine, he had a sagacity 
and penetration that revealed to him, in the clearest 
light, the most secret designs of his enemies ; and caused 
him to adopt long beforehand the several measures which 
were requisite to disconcert them, and inspire him with 
great, noble, bold, extensive views with regard to the 
honour of his country. ‘The most essential qualities of 
the heart were, however, wanting in him, I mean, pro- 
bity, sincerity, equity, and good faith ; nor was he alto- 
gether free from suspicions of avarice, which is a great 
blemish in the character of a statesman. _ 

Nevertheless,’ a noble sentiment as well as action is 
related of him, which speak a great and disinterested 
soul. His daughter being asked of him in marriage,” 

i Lib. i. p. 1. 

k De instantibus, ut ait Thucydides, verissimé judicabat, et de futuris 

callidissimé conjiciebat. Corn. Nep. in Themist. c. i. 
1 Plut. in Themist. p. 121. 
™ Themistocles, cum consuleretur utrtint bone vire panperi, an minds 
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he preferred an honest poor man to a rich one of an in- 
different character; and gave for his reason, That in the 
choice of a son-in-law, he would much rather have merit 
without riches, than riches without merit. 


SECT. IV. 


The revolt of the Egyptians against Persia, supported 
by the Athenians. 


The Egyptians,® in the mean time, to 
My eM. _ free themselves from a foreign yoke which 
nt. J. C. 460. : 
was insupportable to them, revolted from 
Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince of the Libyans, 
their king. They called in to their assistance the 
Athenians, who having at that time a fleet of 200 ships 
at the island of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with 
pleasure, and immediately set sail for Egypt; judging 
this a very favourable opportunity to weaken the power 
of the Persians, by driving them out of so great a 
kingdom. 
Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this 
arg ear It, he raised f 300,000 men 
Ant. J.C. 499. revolt, he raised an army o : j 
and resolved to march in person against 
the rebels. But his friends advising him not to venture 
himself in that expedition, he gave the command of it 
to Achemenes, one of his brothers. ‘The latter being 
arrived in Egypt, encamped his great army on the banks 
of the Nile. During this interval, the Athenians having 
defeated the Persian fleet, and either destroyed or taken 
fifty of their ships, went up that river, landed their forces 
under the command of Charitimis their general, and 
having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged 
Achemenes, and defeated him in a great battle, in 
which that Persian general and 100,000 of his sol- 
diers were slain. Those who escaped fled to Mem- 
phis, whither the conquerors pursued them, and imme- 
diately made themselves masters of two quarters of the 
city: but the Persians having fortified themselves in the 
probato diviti filiam collocaret : EGo vERo, inquit, MALO VIRUM QUI PE- 


CUNIA EGEAT, QUAM PECUNIAM QU VIRO. Cic. de Offic. |. il. c. 71. 
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third, called the white wall, which was the largest and 
strongest of the three, they were besieged in it near 
three years, during which they made a most vigorous 
defence, till they were at last delivered by the forces 
sent to their aid. 
Artaxerxes, hearing of the defeat of 
Res. his army, and how much the Athenians 
had contributed to it; in order to make 
a diversion of their forces, and hinder them from acting 
against him, sent ambassadors to the Lacedzemonians, 
with a large sum of money, to engage them to proclaim 
war against the Athenians. But the Lacedzemonians 
having rejected the offer, their refusal did not abate his 
apes ardour, and accordingly he gave Mega- 
Ant. J.C. 457, byzus and Artabazus the command of 
the forces destined against Egypt. These 
generals immediately raised an army of 300,000 men in 
Cilicia and Phoenicia. They were obliged to wait till 
cre the fleet was equipped, which was not 
Ant. J.C. 45g, till the next year. Artabazus then took 
upon him the command of it, and sailed 
towards the Nile, whilst Megabyzus, at the head of the 
land army, marched towards Memphis. He raised the 
siege of that city, and afterwards fought Inarus. All 
the forces on both sides engaged in this battle, in which 
Inarus was entirely defeated; but the Egyptians, who 
had rebelled, suffered most in this slaughter. 

After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Mega- 
byzus, retreated with the Athenians, and such Egyptians 
as were willing to follow him; and reached Byblos, a 
city in the island of Prosopitis, which is surrounded by 
two arms of the Nile, both of which are navigable. The 
Athenians ran their fleet into one of these arms, where 
it was secured from the attacks of the enemy, and held 
out a siege of a year and a half in this island. 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted to 
the conqueror, and was reunited to the empire of 
Artaxerxes, except Amyrteus, who had still a small 
party in the fens, where he long supported himself, 
through the difficulty the Persians found in penetrating 
far enough to reduce him. 

ae 
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The siege of Prosopitis was still car- 
Ge gpecen rying on. The Persians finding that 
they made no progress by the usual 
methods of attack, because they had to deal with per- 
sons who were not deficient either in courage or skill 
to defend themselves, had recourse to an extraordinary 
expedient, which soon produced what force had not been 
able to effect. They turned the course, by different 
canals, of that arm of the Nile in which the Athenians 
lay, and by that means opened themselves a passage for 
their whole army to enter the island. Inarus, seeing 
that all was lost, capitulated with Megabyzus for him- 
self, for all his Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and 
surrendered upon condition that their lives should be 
spared. ‘The remainder of the auxiliary forces, which 
formed a body of 6000 men, resolved to hold out longer ; 
and for this purpose they set fire to their ships, and draw- 
ing up in order of battle, resolyed to die sword in hand, 
and sell their lives as dear as they could, in imitation of 
the Lacedemonians, who refused to yield, and were all 
cut to pieces at Thermopyle. The Persians hearing 
they had taken so desperate a resolution, did not think 
it advisable to attack them. A peace was therefore 
offered them, with a promise that they should all be 
permitted to leave Egypt, and have free passage to their 
native country either by sea or land. They accepted 
these conditions, put the conquerors in possession of 
Byblos and of the whole island, and went by land to 
Cyrene, where they embarked for Greece: but most of 
the soldiers who had served in this expedition perished 
in it. 

But this was not the only loss the Athenians sus- 
tained on this occasion. Another fleet of fifty ships, 
which they sent to the aid of their besieged country- 
men, sailed up one of the arms of the Nile (just after 
the Athenians had surrendered) to disengage them, not 
knowing what had happened. But the instant they en- 
tered, the Persian fleet, which kept out at sea, followed 
them and attacked their rear, whilst the army discharged 
showers of darts upon them from the banks of the river ; 
only a few ships escaped, which opened themselves a way 
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through the enemy’s fleet, and all the rest were lost. 
Thus ended the fatal war carried on by the Athenians 
for six years in Egypt, which kingdom. was now united 
again to the Persian empire, and continued so during 

the rest of the reign of Artaxerxes, of 
ak MP G0. which this is the twentieth year. But 

the prisoners who were taken in this 
war met with the most unhappy fate. 


SECT. V. 


Inarus is delivered up to the king’s mother, contrary to the articles of the 
treaty. The aflliction of Megabyzus, who revolts, 


Artaxerxes,’ after having for five years 
refused to gratify the request of his mo- 
ther, who daily importuned him to put 
Inarus and the Athenians who had been taken with him 
into her hands, in order that she might sacrifice them to 
the manes of Achzmenes her son, at last yielded to her. 
solicitations. But how blind, how barbarously weak, 
must this king have been, to break through the most 
solemn engagements merely through complaisance ; 
who (deaf to remorse) violated the law of nations, solely 
to avoid offending a most unjust mother. This in-— 
human princess,’ without regard to the faith of the 
treaty, caused Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded all 
the rest. Megabyzus was in the deepest affliction on 
that account; for as he had promised that no injury 
should be done them, the dishonour reflected princi- 
pally on him. He therefore left the court, and with- 
drew to Syria, of which he was governor ; and his dis- 
content was so great, that he raised an army and re- 
volted openly. 


A. M. 3556 
Ant. J. C. 448. 


The king sent Osiris, who was one of 
the greatest lords of the court, against 
him with an army of 200,000 men. 
Megabyzus engaged Osiris, wounded him, took him 
prisoner, and put his army to flight. Artaxerxes send- 
ing to demand Osiris, Megabyzus generously dismissed 
him, as soon as his oun: were cured. 


A.M. 3557. 
Ant, J. C. 447. 
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The next year Artaxerxes sent another 
army against him, the command of which 
he gave to Menostanes, son to Artarius 
the king’s brother, and governor of Babylon. This ge- 
neral was not more fortunate than the former. He also 
was defeated and put to flight, and Megabyzus gained 
as signal a victory as the former. 

Artaxerxes, finding he could not reduce him by force 
ot arms, sent his brother Artarius and Amytis his sister, 
who was the wife of Megabyzus, with several other per- 
sons of the first quality, to persuade him to return to his 
allegiance. They succeeded in their negotiation; the 
king pardoned him, and he returned to court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion raising himself 
on his hinder feet, was going to rush upon the king, 
when Megabyzus seeing the danger he was in, and 
fired with zeal and affection for his sovereign, hurled a 
dart at the lion, which killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon 
pretence that he had affronted him, in darting at the 
lion first, commanded Megabyzus’s head to be struck 
off. Amytis the king's sister, and Amestris his mother, 
with the greatest difficulty prevailed upon the king to 
change his sentence into perpetual banishment. Mega- 
byzus was therefore sent to Cyrta, a city on the Red Sea, 
and condemned to end his days there: however, five 
years after, disguising himself like a leper, he made his 
escape and returned to Susa, where, by the assistance of 
his wife and mother-in-law, he was restored to favour, 
and continued so till his death, which happened some 
years after, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Mega- 
byzus was extremely regretted by the king and the whole 
court. He was a man of the greatest abilities in the 
kingdom, and at the same time the best general. Ar- 
taxerxes owed both his crown and life to him :? but it is 
of dangerous consequence for a subject, when his sove- 
reign is under too many obligations to him. This was 
the cause of all the misfortunes of Megabyzus. 

It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Arta- 
xerxes should have been so imprudent, as to be fired with 


A.M. 3558. 
Ant. J. C. 446. 
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jealousy against a nobleman of his court, merely because, 
in a party of hunting, he had wounded the beast they 
were pursuing before him! Can any thing be so weak? 
And is this placing the point of honour in a manner 
worthy a king? Nevertheless, history furnishes us with 
many instances of this kind. I am apt to believe, from 
some expressions of Plutarch," that Artaxerxes was 
ashamed of the wild fury to which this false delicacy 
had raised him, and that he made some kind of public 
atonement for it: for, according to this author, he 
published a decree, importing, that any man who was 
hunting with the king, should be allowed to throw his 
javelin first at the beast, if opportunity should offer ; 
and he, according to Plutarch, was the first Persian 
monarch who granted such a permission. 


SECT. VI. 


Artaxerxes sends Ezra, and afterwards Nehemiah, to Jerusalem. 


Before I proceed in the history of the Persians and 
Greeks, I shall relate, in few words, what events hap- 
pened among the people of God, during the first twenty 
years of Artaxerxes, which is an essential part of the 
history of that prince. 

2 In the seventh year of the reign 

Fee ee of Artaxerxes,’ Ezra obtained of the 
king and his seven counsellors, an 

ample commission, empowering him to return to Je- 
rusalem with all such Jews as would follow him thither, 
in order to re-establish the Jewish government and re- 
ligion, and to regulate both agreeably to their own laws. 
Ezra was descended from Saraia, who was high-priest of 
Jerusalem, at the time when it was destroyed by Nabu- 
chodonosor, and was put to death by his command. 
Ezra was a very learned and pious man, and was chiefly 
distinguished from the rest of the Jews, by his great 
knowledge in the Scriptures ; on account of which it is 
said of him, That he was very ready in the law of Moses 
that was given by the God of Israel. He set out from 
Babylon with the gifts and offerings which the king, 
his courtiers, and such Israelites as had stayed in Babylon, 


* Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 173. 
*. Fara, vi, &e, t 1 Esdras, viii. 3. 
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had put into his hands for the service of the temple, and 
which he gave to the priests upon his arrival in Jerusa- 
lem. — It appears by the commission which. Artaxerxes 
gave him, that this prince had a high veneration for the 
God of Israel, as, in commanding his officers to furnish 
the Jews with all things necessary for their worship, he 
adds, Let all things be performed after the law of God 
diligently, unto the most high God, that wrath come not 
upon the hingdom of the king and his son This com- 
mission, as I observed, empowered him to settle the 
religion and government of the Jews, pursuant to the 
law of Moses; to appoint magistrates and judges to 
punish evil-doers, not only by imprisoning their persons 
and confiscating their possessions, but also by sending 
them into banishment, and even sentencing them to 
death, according to the crimes they should commit. Such 
was the power with which Ezra was invested, and which 
; he exercised faithfully during thirteen 

Pon ea years, till Nehemiah brought a new com- 

mission from the Persian court. 

Nehemiah was also a Jew,* of distinguished merit and 
piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. 
This was a very considerable employment in the Persian 
court, because of the privilege annexed to it, of being 
often near the king’s person, and of being allowed to 
speak to him in the most favourable moments. How- 
ever, neither this exalted station, nor the settlement of 
his family in that land of captivity, could obliterate from 
his mind the country of his ancestors, nor their religion : 
neither his love for the one, nor his zeal for the other, 
was abated; and his heart was still in Zion. Some 
Jews who were come from Jerusalem having informed 
him of the sad state of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, 
its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby 
exposed to the insults of their enemies and the scorn of 
their neighbours ; the affliction of his brethren, and the 
dangers with which they were menaced, made such an 
impression on his mind, as might naturally be expected 
from one of his piety. One day as he was waiting upon 
the king, the latter observing an unusual air of melan- 
choly in Nehemiah’s countenance, asked him the cause 
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of it; a proof that this monarch had a tenderness of 
heart rarely found in those of his high rank, which 
nevertheless is much more valuable than the most shin- 
ing qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to ac- 
quaint him with the calamitous state of his country; 
owned that to be the subject of his grief; and humbly 
entreated that leave might be given him to go to Jeru- 
salem, in order to repair the fortifications of it. The 
kings of Persia his predecessors had permitted the Jews 
to rebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jerusalem. 
But Artaxerxes immediately caused a decree to be drawn 
up, that the walls and gates of Jerusalem should be re- 
built ; and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, was ap- 
pointed to put this decree in execution. The king, to 
do him the greater honour, ordered a body of horse, 
commanded by an officer of distinction, to escort him 
thither. He likewise writ to all the governors of the 
provinces on this side the Euphrates, to give him all the 
assistance possible in forwarding the work for which he 
was sent. This pious Jew executed every part of his 
commission with incredible zeal and activity. 

It is from this decree,’ enacted by Artaxerxes in the 
twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem, that we date the beginning of the 
seventy weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy of 
Daniel, after which the Messiah was to appear, and to be 
put to death. I shall here insert the whole prophecy, 
but without giving the explication of it, as it may be 
found in other writers, and is not a part of this history. 

Thou art greatly beloved, therefore understand the 
matter, and consider the vision.’ Seventy weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finish 
the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and 
to anoint the Most Holy. Know therefore and understand, 
THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMANDMENT 
TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, unto the Mes- 
siah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threesccre and 
two weeks: the street shall be built again, and the wall, 
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even in troublous times. And after threescore and two 
weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself: and 
the people of the prince that shall come, shall destroy the 
city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be with a 
flood: and unto the end of the war desolations are deter- 
mined. And he shall confirm the covenant with many for 
one week ; and in the midst of the week he shall cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease ; and for the overspread- 
ing of abominations he shall make it desolate, even until 
the consummation, and that determined shall be poured 
upon the desolate. 

When Ezra was in power,* as his chief view was to 
restore religion to its ancient purity, he arranged the 
books of Scripture in their proper order, revised them 
all very carefully, and collected the ancient documents 
relating to the people of God, in order to compose out 
of them the two books of Chronicles, to which he added 
the history of his own times, which was finished by Ne- 
hemiah. With their,books ends the long history which 
Moses had begun, and which the writers who came after 
him continued in a regular series, till the repairing of 
Jerusalem. The rest of the sacred history is not written 
in that uninterrupted order. Whilst Ezra and Nehemiah 
were compiling the latter part of that great work, Hero- 
dotus, whom profane authors call the father of history, 
began to write. Thus we find that the latest authors of 
the books of Scripture flourished about the same time 
with the first author of the Grecian history ; and when 
it began, that of God’s people, to compute only from 
Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. Herodotus 
made no mention of the Jews in his history; for the 
Greeks desired to be informed of such nations only as 
were famous for their wars, their commerce, and gran- 
deur ; so that as Judea was then but just rising from its 
ruins, it did not excite the attention of that people. 


SECT. VII. 


Character of Pericles. ‘The methods employed by him to gain the 
affection of the people. 


I now return to Greece. Since the banishment of 
Themistocles, and the death of Aristides (the exact time 


* Bossuet’s Universal History. 
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of which is not known), two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, 
divided all influence and authority in Athens. Pericles 
was much younger than Cimon, and of a quite different 
character. As he will make a very considerable figure 
in the following history, it is of importance to the reader 
to know who he was, in what manner he had been edu- 
cated, and his scheme and method of government. 

Pericles descended,” by the mother’s as well as father’s 
side, from the greatest and most illustrious families 
of Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated at 
Mycale the king of Persia’s lieutenants, married Agarista, 
niece to Clisthenes, who expelled the Pisistratide, or 
descendants of Pisistratus the tyrant, and established a 
popular government in Athens. Pericles had long pre- 
pared himself for the design he had formed of engaging 
in state affairs. 

He was brought up under the most learned men of 
his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, sur- 
named the Intelligence, from his being the first, as we 
are told, who ascribed human events, as well as the for- 
mation and government of the universe, not to chance, 
as some philosophers, nor to a fatal necessity, but to a 
superior Intelligence, who disposed and governed all 
things with wisdom. ‘This tenet or opinion subsisted 
long before his time; but he perhaps set it m a stronger 
light than all others had done, and taught it methodi- 
cally and from principles. Anaxagoras thoroughly in- 
structed his pupil in that part of philosophy which relates 
to nature, and which is therefore called physics. This 
study gave him a strength and greatness of soul, which 
raised him above an infinite number of vulgar prejndices 
and vain practices generally observed in his time; which, 
in affairs of state and military enterprises, often discon- 
certed the wisest and most necessary measures, or de- 
feated them by scrupulous delays, authorized and covered 
with the specious veil of religion. These were some- 
times dreams or avguries, at other times dreadful pheno- 
mena, as eclipses of the sun or moon, or else omens and 

> Plut in vit. Pericl. p. 153—156. 
© The ancients, under this name, comprehended what we call physics 


and metaphysics; the latter of which implies the knowledge of spiritual 
things, as God and spirits; and the former, that of bodies. 
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presages ; not to mention the wild chimeras of judiciary 
astrology. The knowledge of nature, free from the gro- 
velling and weak superstition to which ignorance gives 
birth, inspired him, says Plutarch, with a well-grounded 
piety towards the gods, attended with a strength of mind 
that was immoveable, and a calm hope of the blessings 
to be expected from them. Although he found infinite 
charms in this study, he did not however devote himself 
to it as a philosopher, but as a statesman; and he had 
so much power over himself (a very difficult thing) as 
to prescribe to himself limits in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. 

But the talent which he cultivated with the greatest 
care, because he looked upon it as the most necessary 
instrument of all to those who are desirous of conduct- 
ing and governing the people, was eloguence. And in- 
deed, those who possessed this talent, in a free state like 
that of Athens, were sure of reigning in the assemblies, 
engrossing suffrages, determining affairs, and exercising 
a kind of absolute power over the hearts and minds of 
the people. He therefore made this his chief object, 
and the mark to which all his other improvements, as 
well as whatsoever he had learnt from Anaxagoras, were 
directed ;* suffusing, to borrow Plutarch’s expression, 
over the study of philosophy the dye of rhetoric; the 
meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embellish and 
adorn his discourse, heightened the strength and solidity 
of reasoning with the colouring and graces of eloquence. 

He had no cause to repent his having bestowed so 
much time on this study, for his success far exceeded his 
utmost hopes. The poets,° his contemporaries, used to 
say, that he lightened, thundered, and agitated all Greece ; 
so powerful was his eloquence. It had those piercing 
and lively strokes,’ that reach the inmost soul ; and his 

4 Bay ry pnroory Tv puooroyiay Uroyedpevoc. 

© Ab Aristophane poeta fulgurare, tonare, permiscere Greeciam dictus 
est. Cie. in Orat. n. 29. 

f Quid Pericles? De cujus dicendi copia sic accepimus, ut, chm contra 
voluntatem Atheniensium loqueretur pro salute patriz, severius tamen id 
ipsum, quod ille contra populares homines diceret, populare omnibus et 
jucundum videretur: cujus in labris veteres comici—leporem habitasse 


dixerunt: tantamque vim in eo fuisse, ut in eorum mentibus, qui audis- 
sent, quasi aculeos quosdam relinqueret. Cie. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 138. 
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discourse lett always an irresistible incentive, a kind of 
spur, behind it in the minds of his auditors. He had 
the art of uniting beauty with strength; and Cicero 
observes, that at the very time he opposed, with the 
greatest tenaciousness, the inclinations and desires of the 
Athenians, he had the art to make even severity itself, 
and the kind of harshness with which he spoke against 
the flatterers of the people, popular. There was no re- 
sisting the solidity of his arguments, or the sweetness of 
his words ; whence it was said, that the goddess of per- 
suasion, with all her graces, resided on his lips. And 
indeed, as Thucydides,* his rival and adversary, was one. 
day asked, whether he or Pericles was the best wrestler : 
Whenever, s says he, I have given him a fall, he affirms the 
contrary, in such strong ane forcible terms, that he per- 
suades all the spectators that [ did not throw him, though 
they themselves saw him on the ground. Nor was he less 
prudent and reserved than strong and vehement in his 
speeches ; and it is related, that he never spoke in public, 
till after he had besought the gods not to suffer any ex- 
pression to drop from him, either incongruous to his 
subject, or offensive to the people. Whenever he was to 
appear in the assembly," before he came out of his house 
he used to say to himself; Remember, Pericles, that ie 
art going to speak to men born in the arms of liberty 5 
Greeks, to Athenians. : 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according 
to historians, used, in order to improve his mind by the 
study of the sciences, and to attain to a perfection in 
eloquence, are an excellent lesson to such persons as are 
one day to fill the important offices of state; and a just 
censure of those,’ who, disregarding whatever is called 
study and learning, bring into those employments (upon 
which they enter without knowledge or experience), no- 
thing but a ridiculous ‘self- “sufficiency, and a rash bold- 
ness in deciding. Plutarch,*.in a treatise where he shews, 
that it is to statesmen that a philosopher ought chiefly 

§ Not the historian. h Plut. in Symp. lib. i. p. 620. 

' Nune contra plerique ad honores adipiscendos, et ad remp. geren- 

dam, nudi veniunt et inermes, nullaé cognitione rerum, nulla scientia 
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to attach himself preferably to any other class of men 
(because in instructing them, he at the same time teaches 
whole cities and republics), verifies his assertion from the 
example of the greatest men both of Greece and Italy, 
who derived this help from philosophy. Pericles, of 
whom we now write, was taught by Anaxagoras ; Dion 
of Syracuse by Plato; many princes of Italy by Pytha- 
goras ; Cato, the famous censor, travelled to the place 
where Athenodorus lived, for the same purpose ; and 
lastly, the famous Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, al- 
ways kept Panzetius the philosopher near his person. 

One of the chief endeavours of Pericles also was, to 
study thoroughly the genius and disposition of the Athe- 
nians, that he might discover the secret springs which 
were to be employed in order to set them in motion, 
and the manner in which it was proper to act for acquir- 
ing their confidence ; for it was in that principally that 
the great men among the ancients used to make their 
skill and politics consist." He found by the reflections 
he had made on the several transactions of his time, that 
the predominant passions of this people were, a violent 
aversion to tyranny, and a strong love of liberty, which 
inspired them with sentiments of fear, jealousy, and sus- 
picion, of all such citizens as were too conspicuous for 
their birth, their personal merit, their own credit and 
authority, or that of their friends. He not only was very 
like Pisistratus, with regard to the sweetness of his voice 
and fluency of expression, but he also resembled him 
very much in the features of his face, and his whole air 
and manner; and he observed, that the oldest of the 
Athenians who had seen the tyrant, were prodigiousiy 
struck at the resemblance. Besides, he was very rich, 
was descended from an illustrious family, and had very 
powerful friends. ‘To prevent, therefore, his being ob- 
noxious to the suspicion and jealousy of the people, he 
at first shunned public business, which required a con- 
stant attendance in the city; and was solely intent upon 
distinguishing himself in war and dangers. 

But when he saw Aristides dead, Themistocles banished, 


' Olim noscenda vulgi natura, et quibus modis temperanter haberetur : 
senatusque et optimatium ingenia qui maximé perdidicerant, callidi tem- 
porum et sapientes habebantur. Tacit. Annal. lib. iy. cap. 33. 
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and Cimon engaged almost continually in foreign wars, 
and absent from Greece ; he began to appear in public 
with greater confidence than before, and entirely devoted 
himself to the party of the people, but not out of incli- 
nation, for he was far from affecting popular power, but 
to remove all suspicions of his aspiring to the tyranny, 
and still more, to raise a strong bulwark against the in- 
fluence and authority of Cimon, who had joined with the 
nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct and 
way of life; and assumed, in all things, the character of 
a statesman, wholly busied in affairs of government, and 
entirely devoted to the service of his country, He was 
never seen in the streets, except when he was going 
either to the assembly of the people, or to the council. 
He on a sudden left off going to banquets, assemblies, 
and other diversions of that kind, which he had used to 
frequent; and during the many years that he presided 
in the administration, he was never seen to go to supper 
with his friends, except once at the nuptials of a near 
relation. 

He knew that the people,” who are naturally fickle 
and inconstant," commonly disregard those who are al- 
ways in their sight ; and that too strong a desire to please 
them, grows at last tiresome and importunate; and it 
was observed that such a behaviour was very prejudicial 
to Themistocles. To avoid this error, he used to go 
very rarely to the assemblies ; and never appeared before 
the people but at intervals, in order to make himself 
desired ; and to preserve such an ascendant over their 
minds as might be always new, and not worn and in a 
manner withered by an over-great assiduity ; wisely re- 
serving himself for great and important occasions. Hence 
it was said that he imitated Jupiter,’ who, in the govern- 
ment of the world, according to some philosophers, bu- 
sied himself in great events alone ; and left the direction 
of those of less importance to subaltern deities. And 
indeed, Pericles used to transact all petty affairs by his 


m™ Plut. de sui laude, p. 441. 
n Ista nostra assiduitas, Servi, nescis quantum interdum afferat homi- 
nibus fastidii, quantum satietatis Utrique nostrim desiderium nihil 
bofuisset. Circ. pro Mur. n. 21. - © Plut. de ger. rep. p. 811. 
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friends, and by certain orators that were entirely devoted 
to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 

Pericles employed his whole industry and application 
to gain the favour and esteem of the people,’ in order 
to counterbalance the fame and influence of Cimon. 
However, he could not equal the magnificence and li- 
berality of his rival, whose immense riches gave him an 
opportunity of bestowing such largesses as appear to us 
almost incredible, so much do they differ from our cus- 
toms in that respect. Finding it impossible for him to 
rival Cimon in this particular, he had recourse to another 
expedient (in order to gain the love of the populace), no 
less effectual perhaps, but certainly not so legitimate and 
honourable. He was the first who caused the conquered 
lands to be divided among the citizens; who distributed 
among them the public revenues for the expense of their 
games and shows, and annexed pensions to all public 
employments; so that certain sums were bestowed on 
them regularly, as well to procure them a place at the 
games, as for their attendance in the courts of justice, 
and the public assemblies. It is impossible to say how 
fatal this unhappy policy was to the republic, and how 
many evils it drew after it. For these new regulations, 
besides draining the public treasury, gave the people a 
fondness for expense and a dissolute turn of mind; 
whereas they before were sober and modest, and con- 
tented themselves with getting a livelihood by their sweat 
and labour. : 

By such arts as these Pericles had gained so great an 
ascendant over the minds of the people,‘ that he may be 
said to have attained a monarchical power under a re- 
publican form of government; moulding the citizens 
into what shape he pleased, and presiding with unlimited 
authority in all their assemblies. And indeed, Valerius 
Maximus makes scarce any other difference between 
Pisistratus and Pericles, than that the one exercised a 


P Plut. in Pericl. p. 156. 

4 Pericles felicissimus nature incrementis, sub Anaxagora praeceptore 
summo studio perpolitus et instructus, liberis Athenarum cervicibus 
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tyrannical power by force of arms, and the other by the 
strength of his eloquence, in which he made a very great 
progress under Anaxagoras. | 

This credit and authority, enormous as it was, could 
not yet restrain the comic writers from throwing out 
against him many very severe strokes of satire in the 
theatres; and it does not appear that any of the poets 
who censured Pericles with so much boldness, were ever 
punished, or even called to account for it by the people. 
Perhaps it was through prudence and policy that he did 
not attempt to curb this licentiousness of the stage, nor 
to silence the poets; that he might amuse and content 
the people by this vain shadow of liberty, and prevent 
their discovering that they really were enslaved. 

Pericles," the more to strengthen his own influence, 
engaged in a design no less hazardous than bold. He 
resolved to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the 
Areopagus, of which he was not a member, because he 
had never been elected either Archon,’ Thesmotheta, 
king of the sacrifices, nor Polemarch. These were dif- 
ferent employments in the republic, which from time 
immemorial had been given by lot; and none but those 
who had behaved uprightly in them, were allowed a seat 
inthe Areopagus. Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon’s 
absence, set Ephialtes, who was his creature, at work 
-clandestinely ; and at last succeeded in lessening the 
power of that illustrious body, in which the chief strength 
of the nobility consisted. ‘The people, emboldened and 
supported by so powerful a faction, subverted all the fun- 
damental laws and ancient customs; took from the se- 
nate of the Areopagus the cognizance of the greater 
part of the causes that used to be brought before it, 
leaving it very few, and such only as were of little con- 
sequence, and made themselves absolute masters of all 
the tribunals. 

Cimon, on his return to Athens, was afflicted to see 


r Plut. in Peric]. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. 
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the dignity of the senate trampled under foot, and there- 
fore set every engine at work to restore it to its pristine 
authority, and to revive the aristocracy, in the same form 
as it had been established under Clisthenes. But now his 
enemies began to exclaim and excite the people against 
him; reproaching him, among many other things, for 
his strong attachment to the Lacedemonians. Cimon 
had himself given some room for this reproach, by his 
not paying sufficient regard to the Athenian delicacy : 
for, in speaking to them, he would for ever extol Lace- 
dzemonia; and whenever he censured their conduct on 
any occasion, he used to cry, The Spartans do not act in 
this manner. Such expressions as these drew upon him 
the envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens ; but an event, 
in which he nevertheless had no share, made him the 
object of their utmost detestation. 


SECT, VIII. 


An earthquake in Sparta. Insurrection of the Helots. Seeds of division 
between the Athenians and Spartans. Cimon is sent into banishment. 
ae In the fourth year of the reign of 
jens eee Archidamus,* there happened the most 
dreadful earthquake in Sparta that had 
ever been known. In several places the country was en- 
tirely swallowed up; Taygetus and other mountains 
were shaken to their foundations ; many of their summits 
being torn away, came tumbling down; and the whole 
city was laid in ruins, five houses only excepted. To 
heighten the calamity, the Helots, who were slaves to 
the Lacedemonians, looking upon this as a favourable 
opportunity to recover ‘their liberty, flew up and down 
every part of the city, to murder such as had escaped the 
earthquake: but finding them under arms, and drawn 
up in order of battle, by the prudent foresight of Archi- 
damus, who had assembled them round him, they re- 
tired into the neighbouring cities, and commenced that 
very day open war, having entered into alliance with se- 
veral of the neighbouring. nations, and being strength- 
ened by the Messenians, who at that time were engaged 
in a war with the Spartans. 


* Plut. in Cim. p. 488, 489. 
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The Lacedemonians in this extremity sent to Athens 
to implore succours ; but this was opposed by Ephialtes, 
who declared that it would be no way advisable to as- 
sist them, nor to rebuild a city that was the rival of 
Athens, which, he said, ought to be left in its ruins, and 
the pride of Sparta thereby humbled for ever. But Cimon 
being struck with horror at these politics, did not hesi- 
tate a moment to prefer the welfare of the Lacedzemo- 
nians to the aggrandizing of his country; declaring, in 
the strongest terms, that it was absolutely improper to 
leave Greece lame of one of its legs, and Athens without 
a counterpoise: the people came into his opinion, and 
accordingly a succour was voted. Sparta and Athens 
might indeed be considered as tne two limbs on which 
Greece stood; so that if one of them was destroyed, 
Greece would inevitably be crippled. It 1s also certain, 
that the Athenians were so elate with their grandeur, 
and were become so proud and enterprising, that they 
wanted a curb to check their impetuosity ; and none was 
so proper as Sparta, that state being the only one that 
was capable of being a counterpoise to the headstrong dis- 
position of the Athenians. Cimon therefore marched to 
the aid of the Lacedemonians with 4000 men. 

We have here an example of the powerful influence 
which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a state, 
when a great fund of merit is united in his person with 
a well-established reputation for probity, disinterested- 
ness, and zeal for the good of his country. Cimon, with 
very little difficulty, succeeds i inspiring the Athenians 
with noble and magnanimous sentiments, which in out- 
ward appearance interfered with their interest ; and this 
in spite of the suggestions of a secret jealousy, which 
never fails to shew itself in the most sensible manner on 
these occasions. By the ascendant and authority which 
his virtue gives him, he raises them above the grovelling 
and unjust (though too common) political views, that 
prompt the people to consider the calamities of their 
neighbours as an advantage, which the interest of their 
own country permits and even enjoins them to lay hold 
of. The counsels of Cimon were perfectly wise and 
equitable ; but it is surprising how he could prevail so 
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far as to make a whole people approve them, since this 
is all that could be expected from an assembly of the 
wisest and gravest senators. | 

Some time after," the Lacedzemonians again implored 
the aid of the Athenians against the Messenians and 
Helots, who had seized upon Ithome. But these forces 
being arrived under the command of Cimon, the Spartans 
began to dread their intrepidity, their power, and great 
fame; and affronted them so far, as to send them back, 
upon suspicion of their harbouring ill designs, and of in- 
tending to turn their arms against them. 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and re- 
sentment, they declared themselves, from that very day, 
enemies to all who should favour the Lacedamonian in- 
terest ; for which reason they banished Cimon by the 
ostracism, on the first opportunity that presented itself 
for that purpose. This is the first time that the misun- 
derstanding between these two nations, which afterwards 
increased through mutual discontent, displayed itself in 
so strong a manner. It was nevertheless suspended for 
some years, by truces and treaties, which prevented its 
consequences ; but it at last broke out in the most vio- 
lent manner in the Peloponnesian war. 

Those who had shut themselves up in Ithome, after 
making a ten years’ defence in it, surrendered at last to 
the Lacedemonians, who gave them their lives upon 
condition that they should never return to Pelopon- 
nesus. ‘The Athenians, to exasperate the Lacedemo- 
nians, received them with their wives and children, 
and settled them in Naupactus, of which they had 
just before possessed themselves. ‘The inhabitants of 
Megara at{the same time went over from the Spartans 
to the Athenians.* In this manner several leagues 
were concluded on both sides, and many battles were 
fought ; the most famous of which was that of Tanagra 
in Beeotia, which Diodorus equals with those of Ma- 
rathon and Platez, and in which Myronides the Athe- 
nian defeated the Spartans, who came to the aid of 
the Thebans. 


" Plut.in Cim. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 67, 68. 
* Thucyd. Li. p. 69.71. Diod. 1. xi, p. 59—65. 
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It was on this occasion that Cimon,’ 
thinking himself dispensed from his pro- 
scription, repaired in arms with some 
soldiers to his tribe to serve his country, and to fight 
in the Athenian army against the Lacedzemonians : 
but his enemies caused him to be ordered to retire. 
However, before he went away, he exhorted his com- 
panions, who were no less suspected than himself of 
favouring the Lacedemonians, to exert themselves to 
the utmost, and fight with the greatest courage, to prove 
their innocence; and if possible, to efface from the 
minds of their citizens a suspicion so injurious to them 
all. Accordingly, those brave soldiers, who were 100 
in number, fired by his words, requested him to give 
them his whole armour, which they placed in the 
centre of their little battalion, in order to have him in a 
manner present and before their eyes. They fought 
with so much valour and fury, that they were all cut to 
pieces, to the great regret of the Athenians, who deeply 
repented their having accused them so unjustly. 

I omit several events of little importance. 


SEC EEX, 


Cimon is recalled. He establishes peace between the two cities. He 
gains several victories, which reduce Artaxerxes to the necessity of 
‘concluding a treaty highly honourable to the Greeks. Cimon’s death. 


The Athenians,’ perceiving the great occasion they 
had for Cimon, recalled him from banishment, in which — 
he had spent five years. It was Pericles himself who 
proposed and drew up that decree; so moderate in those 
times, says Plutarch, were feuds and animosities, and so 
easy to be appeased when the public welfare required it ; 
and so happily did ambition, which is one of the strong- 
est and most lively passions, yield to the necessity of the 
times, and comply with the occasions of the public. 

The instant Cimon returned,’ he sti- 
fled the sparks of war which were going 
to break out among the Greeks, recon- 
ciled the two cities, and prevailed with them to conclude 
a truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, 
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who were grown haughty in consequence of the many 
victories they had gained, from having an opportunity, 
or harbouring a design, to attack their neighbours or 
allies, he thought it advisable to lead them at a great dis- 
tance from home against the common enemy; thus en- 
deavouring, in an honourable way, to inure the citizens 
to war, and enrich them at the same time. Accord- 
ingly, he put to sea with a fleet of 200 sail. He sent 
sixty of these into Egypt to the aid of Amyrteus, and 
himself sailed with the rest against the island of Cyprus. 
Artabazus was at that time in those seas with a fleet of 
300 sail; and Megabyzus, the other general of Arta- 
xerxes, with an army of 300,000 men, on the coast of 
Cilicia. As soon as the squadron which Cimon had sent 
into Egypt had joined his fleet, he sailed and attacked 
Artabazus, and took 100 of his ships. He sunk 
many of them, and chased the rest as far as the coast of 
Phoenicia. And as if this victory had been only a pre- 
lude to a second, he made a descent on Cilicia in his 
return, attacked Megabyzus, defeated him, and cut to 
pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He afterwards 
returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, and laid 
siege to Citium, a strong city of very great importance. 
His design, after he had completed the conquest of that 
island, was to sail for Egypt, and again embroil the 
affairs of the barbarians; for he had very extensive 
views, and meditated no less a project than that of 
entirely subverting the mighty empire of Persia. The 
rumours which prevailed, that Themistocles was to 
command against him, added fresh fire to his courage ; 
and, almost assured of success, he was infinitely pleased 
with the occasion of trying his strength against that 
general. But we have already seen that Themistocles 
laid violent hands on himself about this time. 
Artaxerxes,” tired with a war in which he had sustained 
such great losses, resolved, with the advice of his council, 
to put an end to it. Accordingly, he sent orders to his 
generals to conclude a peace with the Athenians, upon 
the most advantageous conditions they could. Mega- 
byzus and Artabazus sent ambassadors to Athens to 
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propose an accommodation.  Plenipotentiaries were 
chosen on both sides, and Callas was at the head of those 
of Athens. The conditions of the treaty were as follows : 
1. That all the Grecian cities of Asia should enjoy their 
liberty, with such laws and forms of government as they 
should think fit to choose. 2. That no Persian ship of 
war should be allowed to enter the seas between the 
Cyanean and Chelidonian islands, that is, from the 
Euxine sea to the coasts of Pamphylia. 3. That no 
Persian general should advance any troops within three 
days’ march of those seas. 4. That the Athenians 
should not invade any part of the dominions of the king 
of Persia. These articles being ratified by both parties, 
peace was proclaimed. 
‘ Thus ended this war, which, from the 
Aiea oe burning of Sardis by the Athenians, had 
lasted fifty-one years complete, and in 
which infinite numbers of Persians as well as Greeks 
had perished. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating,° Cimon died, either 
of sickness, or of a wound he had received at the siege 
of Citium. When he was near his end, he commanded 
his officers to sail with the fleet immediately for Athens, 
and to conceal his death with the utmost care. Accord- 
ingly it was executed with so much secrecy, that neither 
the enemy nor the allies once suspected it; and they 
returned safe to Athens, still under the conduct and 
auspices of Cimon, though he had been dead above 
thirty days. 

Cimon was universally regretted ;* which is no wonder, 
since he was possessed of all those qualities that dignify 
the soul; a most tender son, a faithful friend; a citizen 
zealous for the good of his country ; a great politician, 
an accomplished general ; modest when raised to the 
highest employments and most distinguished honours ; 
liberal and beneficent almost to profusion ; simple and 
averse to ostentation of every kind, even in the midst of 
riches and abundance; in fine, so great a lover of the 
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poor citizens, as to share his whole estate with them, 
without being ashamed of such companions of his fortune. 
History mentions no statues or monuments erected to 
his memory, nor any magnificent obsequies celebrated 
after his death ; but the greatest honour that could be 
paid him was the sighs and tears of the people; these 
were permanent and lasting statues,° which are not ob- 
noxious to the inclemencies of weather, or the injuries 
of time, and endear the memory of the good and virtuous 
to the remotest ages. For the most splendid mausoleums, 
the works of brass and marble, that are raised in honour of 
wicked great men, are despised by posterity, as sepulchres 
which enclose nothing but vile dust and putrefaction. 

What followed proved more strongly the loss which 
Greece had sustained by his death; for Cimon was the 
last of all the Grecian generals who did any thing con- 
siderable or glorious against the barbarians. Excited by 
the orators, who gained the strongest ascendant over the 
minds of the people, and sowed tlhe seeds of division in 
their public assemblies, they turned their animosity 
against each other, and at last proceeded to open war, 
the fatal consequences of which no one endeavoured to 
prevent ; a circumstance that was of great advantage to 
the king of Persia, and of the utmost prejudice to the 
affairs of Greece. 


SECT. Xx. 


Thucydides is opposed to Pericles. The envy raised against the latter. 


He clears himself, and succeeds in procuring the banishment of 
Thucydides. 


The nobles of Athens seeing Pericles raised to the 
highest degree of power,’ and far above all the rest of the 
citizens, resolved to oppose to him a man who, in some 
measure, might make head against him, and prevent his 
authority from growing up to monarchy. Accordingly 
they opposed to him Thucydides, Cimon’s brother-in-law, 
a man who had displayed his wisdom on numberless occa- 
sions. He did not indeed possess the military talents of 
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Pericles; but then he had as great influence over the 
people; shaping their opinions, and directing their 
assemblies, as he pleased: and as he never stirred out 
of the city, but continually combated Pericles in all his 
designs, he soon restored things to an equilibrium, 
On the other side, Pericles was solicitous of pleasing 
the people on all occasions, and slackened the rein more 
than ever; entertaining them as often as possible with 
shows, festivals, games, and other diversions. 

He found means to maintain, during eight months in 
the year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting 
them on board a fleet consisting of threescore ships, 
which he fitted out every year; and thereby did his 
country an important service, by training up a great 
number of excellent seamen for its defence. He also 
planted several colonies in Chersonesus, in Naxos, in 
Andros, and among the Bisalte in Thrace. He sent a 
very numerous one to Italy, of which we shall soon 
have occasion to speak, and which built Thurium. 
Pericles had various views in settling those colonies, 
besides the particular design he might have of gaining 
the affections of the people by that means. His chief 
motives were to clear the city of a great number of idle 
persons who were ever ready to disturb the government; 
to relieve the wants of the lowest class of people, who be- 
fore were unable to maintain themselves ; in fine, to awe 
the allies, by settling native Athenians among them, as 
so many garrisons, which might prevent their engagin 
in any measures contrary to the interest of that people. 
The Romans acted in the same manner; and it may be said, 
that so wise a policy was one of the most effectual me- 
thods used by them to secure the tranquillity of the state. 

But the circumstance which did Pericles the greatest 
honour in the opinion of the people, was his adorning 
the city with magnificent edifices and other works, which 
raised the admiration and astonishment of all foreigners, 
and gave them a grand idea of the power of the Athe- 
nians. It is surprising that in so short a space so many 
works of architecture, sculpture, engraving, and painting, 
should be performed, and at the same time be carried 
to the highest perfection: for it is generally found, that 
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edifices, raised in haste, boast neither a solid and durable 
grace, nor the regular accuracy of perfect beauty. Com- 
monly, nothing but length of time, joined to assiduous 
labour, can give them such a strength as may preserve, 
and make them triumph over ages ; and this raises our 
wonder still more in regard to the works of Pericles, 
which were finished with so much rapidity, and have 
nevertheless subsisted through so great a length of time. 
For each of those works, the very instant it was finished, 
had the beauty of an antique ; and at this very day, says 
Plutarch, above 500 years after, they retain a fresh- 
ness and youth as if just come out of the artist’s 
hands ; so happily do they preserve the graces and 
charms of novelty, which will not suffer time to diminish 
their lustre ; as if an ever-blooming spirit, and a soul 
exempt from age, were diffused into every part of those 
works. 

But that circumstance, which excited the admiration 
of the whole world, raised the jealousy of the people 
against Pericles. His enemies were for ever crying aloud 
in the assemblies, that it was dishonourable to the Athe- 
nians, to appropriate to themselves the bank of all Greece, 
which he had sent for from Delos, where it had been 
deposited; that the allies must necessarily consider such an 
attempt as a manifest tyranny, when they found that the 
sums which had been extorted from them upon pretence 
of their being employed in the war, were laid out by the 
Athenians in gilding and embellishing their city, in 
making magnificent statues, and raising temples that 
cost millions. They did not exaggerate on these occa- 
sions ; for the temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon, 
had alone cost 3,000,000 livres.® 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to the Athe- 
nians, that they were obliged to give the allies an ac- 
count of the moneys they had received from them ; that 
it was enough they defended them from, and repulsed, 
the barbarians, whilst the allies furnished neither sol- 
diers, horses, nor ships ; and were excused for some sums 
of money, which, from the instant they were paid in, 
were no longer the property of the donors, but of those 
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who received them, provided they performed the condi- 
tions agreed upon, and in consideration of which they 
were received. He added, that as the Athenians were 
sufficiently provided with all things necessary for war, it 
was but just that they should employ the rest of their 
riches in edifices and other works, which, when finished, 
would give immortal glory to the city ; and which, dur- 
ing the whole time they were carrying on, diffused a 
general plenty, and gave bread to an infinite number of 
citizens ; that they themselves had all kinds of materials, 
as timber, stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress 
wood; and all sorts of artificers capable of working them, 
as carpenters, masons, smiths, stone-cutters, dyers, gold- 
smiths, artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and 
turners; men fit to convey these materials by sea, as 
merchants, sailors, and experienced pilots; others, for 
land carriage, as cartwrights, waggoners, carters, rope- 
makers, stone-hewers, paviors, and miners. That it was 
for the advantage of the state to employ these different 
artificers and workmen, who, as so many separate bodies, 
formed, when united, a kind of peaceable and domestic 
army, whose different functions and employments dif- 
fused gain and increase throughout all sexes and ages: 
lastly, that whilst men of robust bodies, and of an age 
fit to bear arms, whether soldiers or mariners, and those 
who were in the different garrisons, were supported with 
the public moneys; it was but just, that the rest of the 
people who lived in the city, should also be maintained 
in their way ; and that, as all were members of the same 
republic, they all ought to reap the same advantages, by 
doing it services, which, though of a different kind, did 
however all contribute either to its security or ornament. 

One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pericles 
offered to defray all the expense of these buildings, pro- 
vided it should be declared in the public inscriptions, 
that he alone had been at the charge of them. At 
these words, the people, either admiring his magnani- 
mity, or fired with emulation, and determined not to let 
him engross that glory, cried with one voice, that he 
might take out of the public treasury all the sums ne- 
cessary for his purpose. 
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Phidias the celebrated sculptor presided over all these 
works as director-general. It was he in particular who 
formed the statue of Pallas, which was so highly valued 
by all the judges of antiquity. It was made of gold and 
ivory,” and was twenty-six cubits, or thirty-nine feet, in 
height. There arose an incredible ardour and emula- 
tion among the several artificers, who all strove to excel 
each other, and immortalize their names by master- 
pieces of art. 

The Odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great num- 
ber of rows of seats and columns within it, and whose 
roof grew narrower by degrees, and terminated ina point, 
was built, as history informs us, after the model of king 
Xerxes’s tent, according to the direction of Pericles. 
It was at that time he proposed, with great warmth, a 
decree, by which it was ordained, that musical games 
should be celebrated on the festival called Panathenza ; 
and having been chosen the judge and distributor of 
the prizes, he regulated the manner in which musicians 
should play on the flute and the lyre, as well as sing. 
From that time, the musical games were always exhi- 
bited in this theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty 
and splendour of these works were admired, the greater 
envy and clamour were raised against Pericles. The 
orators of the opposite faction were eternally exclaiming 
against him; accusing him of squandering the public 
moneys, and laying out very unseasonably the revenues 
of the state in edifices, whose magnificence was of no 
use. At last, the rupture between him and Thucydides 
rose to such a height, that one or other of them must 
necessarily be banished by the ostracism. He got the 
better of Thucydides ; prevailed to have him banished ; 
crushed by that means the faction which opposed him, 
and obtained a despotic authority over the city and go- 
vernment of Athens. He now disposed at pleasure of 
the public moneys, troops, and ships. ‘The islands and 
sea were subject to him; and he reigned singly and 
alone in that wide domain, which extended not only 
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over the Greeks, but the barbarians also, and which was 
cemented and strengthened by the obedience and fidelity 
of the conquered nations, by the friendship of kings, 
and treaties concluded with various princes. 

Historians highly extol the magnificent edifices and 
other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, and 
I have related faithfully their testimony; but I do not 
know whether the complaints and murmurs raised against 
him were so very ill grounded. Was it, indeed, just in 
him to expend, in superfluous buildings and vain deco- 
rations, the immense sums intended as a fund for carry- 
ing on the war? and would it not have been better to 
have eased the allies of part of the contributions, which 
in Pericles’s administration, were raised to a third part 
more than before? Cicero * considers only such edifices 
and other works worthy of admiration, as are of use 
to the public, as aqueducts, city walls, citadels, arsenals, 
sea-ports; and among these we must rank the work 
made by Pericles to jom Athens to the port of Pirzeeus. 
But Cicero observes, at the same time, that Pericles was 
blamed for squandering away the public treasure, merely 
to embellish the city with superfluous ornaments. Plato, 
who formed a judgment of things, not from their out- 
ward splendour, but from truth, observes (after his mas- 
ter Socrates), that Pericles, with all his grand edifices and 
other works, had not improved the mind of one of the 
citizens in virtue, but rather corrupted the purity and 
simplicity of their ancient manners. 


SECT. Xf. 

Pericles changes his conduct towards the people. His prodigious 

authority. His disinterestedness. 

When Pericles saw himself thus invested with the 
whole authority," he began to change his behaviour. 
He now was not so mild and affable as before, nor did 
he submit or abandon himself any longer to the whims 
and caprice of the people, as to so many winds; but draw- 
ing in, says Plutarch, the reins of this too loose, popular 
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government, in the same manner as we screw up the 
strings of an instrument when too slack, he changed it 
into an aristocracy, or rather a kind of monarchy, with- 
out departing however from the public good. Choos- 
ing always what was most expedient, and becoming ir- 
reproachable in all things, he gained so mighty an as- 
cendant over the minds of the people, that he turned 
and directed them at pleasure. Sometimes, by his bare 
advice, and by persuasive methods, he would win them 
over gently to his will, and gain their assent sponta- 
neously ; at other times, when he found them obstinate, 
he would in a manner drag them forward against their 
will, to those measures which were most expedient; imi- 
tating in this respect a skilful physician, who, in a te- 
dious and stubborn disease, knows at what time it is pro- 
per for him to indulge his patient in innocent things 
that are pleasing to him; at what time afterwards he 
must administer medicines of a strong and violent na- 
ture, which indeed put him to pain, but are alone capa- 
ble of restoring his health. 

And, indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill and 
abilities were required to manage and govern a populace 
haughty from their power and exceedingly capricious ; 
and in this respect Pericles succeeded wonderfully. He 
used to employ, according to the different situation of 
things, sometimes hope and at other times fear, as a 
double helm, either to check the wild transports and 
impetuosity of the people, or to raise their spirits when 
dejected and desponding. By this conduct he shewed 
that eloquence, as Plato observes, is only the art of di- 
recting the minds of people at will; and that the chief 
excellency of this art consists in moving, seasonably, the 
various passions, whether gentle or violent ; which being 
to the soul what strings are to a musical instrument, 
need only to be touched by an ingenious and skilful hand 
to produce their effect. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circum- 
stance which gave Pericles this great authority, was, not 
only the force of his eloquence ; but, as Thucydides ob- 
serves, the reputation of his life, and great probity. 

Plutarch points out in Pericles one quality which is 
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very essential to statesmen ;" a quality well adapted to 
win the esteem and confidence of the public, and which 
supposes a great superiority of mind; and that is, for a 
man to be fully persuaded that he wants the counsels of 
others, and is not able to manage and direct all things 
alone; to associate with himself in his labours persons 
of merit, to employ each of these according to his ta- 
lents; and to leave to them the management of small 
matters, which only consume time, and deprive him of 
that liberty of mind, which is so necessary in the con- 
duct of important affairs. Such a conduct, says Plu- 
tarch, is productive of two great advantages. First, it 
extinguishes, or at least deadens, the force of envy and 
jealousy, by dividing, in some measure, a power, which 
is grating and offensive to our self-love when we see it 
united in one single person, as if all merit centred in 
him alone. Secondly, it forwards and facilitates the exe- 
cution of affairs, and makes their success more certain. 
Plutarch, the better to explain his thought, employs a 
very natural and beautiful comparison. The hand, says 
he, from its being divided into five fingers, is so far from 
being weaker, that it is the stronger, the more active, 
and better adapted to motion, on that very account. It 
is the same with a statesman, who has the skill to divide 
his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who by 
that means makes his authority more active, more ex- 
tensive and decisive: whereas, the indiscreet eagerness 
of a narrow-minded man, who takes umbrage at, and 
wishes to engross every thing, serves to no other par- 
pose but to set his weakness and incapacity in a stronger 
light, and to disconcert his affairs. But Pericles, says 
Plutarch, did not act in this manner. Like a skilful 
pilot, who, though he stand almost motionless himself, 
however puts every thing in motion, and will sometimes 
seat subaltern officers at the helm; so Pericles was the 
soul of the government; and, seeming to do nothing of 
himself, he actuated and governed all things; employing 
the eloquence of one man, the credit and interest of 
another, the prudence of a third, and the bravery and 
courage of a fourth. 
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To what has been here related,? we may add another 
quality, which is no less rare and valuable, I mean, a noble 
and disinterested soul. Pericles was so averse to the 
receiving of gifts, had such an utter contempt for riches, 
and was so far above all rapaciousness and avarice, that 
though he had raised Athens to the richest and most 
flourishing state; though his power surpassed that of 
many tyrants and kings; though he had long disposed 
in an absolute manner of the treasures of Greece, he did 
not, however, add a single drachma to the estate he in- 
herited from his father. ‘This was the source, the true 
cause, of the supreme authority of Pericles in the re- 
public ; the just and deserved fruit of his integrity and 
perfect disinterestedness. | 

It was not only for a few short moments, nor during 
the first impressions of rising favour, which are gene- 
rally short-lived, that he preserved this authority. He 
maintained it forty years, notwithstanding the opposition 
of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thucydides, and many others, 
who had all declared against him; and of these forty 
years he spent the last fifteen without a rival, from the 
time of Thucydides’s banishment, and disposed of all 
affairs with absolute power. Nevertheless, in the midst 
of this supreme authority, which he had rendered per- 
petual and unlimited in his own person, his soul was al- 
ways superior to the charms and allurements of wealth, 
though he never neglected improving his estate to the 
utmost of his power. For Pericles did not act like those 
rich men, who, notwithstanding their immense revenues, 
either through negligence or want of economy, or pomp- 
ous and absurd expenses, are always poor in the midst 
of their riches; unable and unwilling to do the least 
service to their virtuous friends, or their faithful and zea- 
lous domestics ; and at last die overwhelmed with debts, 
leaving their name and memory to the detestation of 
their unfortunate creditors, of whose ruin they have been 
the cause. I shall not expatiate on another extreme, to 
which this negligence and want of economy generally 
lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts, and exactions ; for 
here, as well as in the management of the public moneys, 
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the maxim of Tacitus holds good,” viz. that when a man 
has squandered away his estate, he then makes it his 
whole study to retrieve the loss of it by all sorts of me- 
thods, not excepting the most criminal. 

Pericles knew much better the use which a statesman 
ought to make of riches. He was sensible that he ought 
to expend them in the service of the public, in procur- 
ing of able men to assist him in the administration ; in 
relieving good officers, who too often are destitute of 
the favours of fortune; in rewarding and encouraging 
merit of every kind, and a thousand such things ; to 
which doubtless, either on account of the exquisite joy 
they give or the solid glory that results from them, no 
one will be so thoughtless as to compare the expenses 
lavished away in entertainments, equipages, or gaming. 
In this view, Pericles managed his own estate with the’ 
utmost economy ; having himself taught one of his old 
servants to take care of his domestic concerns ; and he 
always had the account brought him, at stated times, of 
all sums that had been received as well as expended ; 
confining himself and his family to a decent subsistence 
(from which he banished severely all superfluities of a 
vain and ostentatious kind), suitable to his estate and 
condition. This way of life, indeed, did by no means 
please his children when they were come to years of ma- 
turity, and much less his wife. They thought Pericles 
did not live at a sufficient expense for persons of their 
rank ; and murmured at that low and sordid economy, as 
they called it, which carried no air of the plenty which 
generally reigns in houses where riches and authority 
are united. However, Pericles paid little regard to these 
complaints, and directed his conduct by far superior views. 

I believe we may apply, on this occasion, a very just 
remark of Plutarch, in his parallel of Aristides and Cato. 
After saying, that political virtue, or the art of governing 
cities and kingdoms, is the greatest and most perfect that 
man can acquire, he adds, that economy is not one of 
the least considerable branches of this virtue. And in- 
deed, as riches are one of the means which may most 
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contribute to the security or ruin of a state; the art that 
teaches to dispose and make a good use of them, and 
which is called economy, 1s certainly a branch of politics; 
and not one of the least considerable branches of it, since 
great wisdom is required, in order to the observing a just 
medium on these occasions, and to the banishing poverty 
and too great opulence from a country. It is this art, 
which, by avoiding industriously all triflimg and needless 
expenses, prevents a magistrate from being forced to 
overburden a people with taxes ; and keeps always in re- 
serve, in the public coffers, moneys sufficient for the sup- 
porting a war that may break out, or for providing against 
any unforeseen emergency. Now what is said of a king- 
dom or a city, may be said also of individuals. Fora 
city, which is composed of an assemblage of houses, and 
which forms a whole of several parts united, is either 
powerful or weak in the aggregate, in proportion as all 
the members of which it consists are powerful or weak. 
Pericles certainly acquitted himself well with regard to 
that part of this science which relates to the government 
of a family: but I do not know whether the same may 
be said of his administration of the public revenues. 


SEC RX. 


Jealousy and contests arise between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians. 
A treaty of peace is concluded for thirty years. 

Such was the conduct of Pericles with respect to his 
domestic concerns :* and his administration of public af- 
fairs is no less worthy of admiration. ‘The Lacedemo- 
nians beginning to grow jealous of the prosperity of the 
Athenians, and to take umbrage at it; Pericles, to in- 
spire his citizens with greater courage and magnanimity, 
published a decree, importing, that notice should be sent 
to all the Greeks inhabiting either Europe or Asia, and 
to all the cities great or small, to send immediately de- 
puties to Athens, to debate on the means of rebuilding 
the temples that had been burnt by the barbarians ; and 
of performing the sacrifices which they had engaged 
themselves to offer up, for the preservation and safety of 
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Greeee, when war was carrying on against them ; as also, 
to consider the necessary expedients for establishing 
such an order and discipline in their navy, that all ships 
might sail m safety, and the Greeks live in peace one with 
another. 

Accordingly, twenty persons were chosen for this em- 
bassy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years of age. 
Five of these were sent to the Ionians and Dorians of 
Asia, and the inhabitants of the islands as far as Lesbos 
and Rhodes ; five to the countries of the Hellespont and 
Thrace, as far as Byzantium. Five were ordered to go 
to Beeotia, to Phocis,and Peloponnesus; and from thence, 
by the country of the Locrians, to proceed to the acta! 
cities of the upper continent as ‘far as Acarnania and Am- 
bracia. ‘The last five were ordered to cross Eubcea, and 
to go to the people of mount Cita, and those of the gulf 
of Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, 
and of Thessaly ; to induce the several nations to come 
to the assembly convened at Athens, and to assist at the 
debates which should be there carried on concerning 
peace and the general affairs of Greece. I judged it 
necessary to enter into this detail, as it shews how far 
the power of the Greeks extended, and the authority 
which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain; as the cities 
did not send their deputies, which, according to histo- 
rians, was owing to the opposition made by the Lacede- 
monians, a circumstance we are not to wonder at. They 
were sensible that Pericles’s design was to have Athens 
acknowledged as mistress and sovereign of all the other 
Grecian cities; and Lacedemon was far from allowing 
it that honour. A secret leaven of dissension had, for 
some years, begun to disturb the tranquillity of Greece ; 
and we shall find by the sequel, that this discord aug- 
mented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom with 
which he formed and conducted his enterprises. The 
troops reposed the highest confidence in him, and fol- 
lowed him with full assurance of success. His chief 
maxim in war was, never to venture a battle unless he 
were almost certain of victory, and not to lavish the 
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blood of the citizens. He used to say frequently, that 
were it in his power they should be immortal ; that trees 
when felled shoot to life again in a little time, but when 
once men die they are lost for ever. A victory that was 
only the effect of fortunate temerity, appeared to him 
little worthy of praise, though it often was much admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did him 
great honour, and was of great advantage to all the 
Greeks of that country; for he not only strengthened 
the Grecian cities of that peninsula, by the colonies of 
Athenians which he carried thither, but also shut up the 
isthmus with a strong wall, with forts at proper distances 
from sea to sea; securing by that means the whole 
country from the perpetual incursions of the Thracians, 
who were very near neighbours to it. 

He also sailed with 100 ships round Peloponnesus, 
spreading the terror of the Athenian arms wherever 
he came, the success of which was not once interrupted 
on this occasion. 

He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with a 
large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet ; and granted 
the Grecian cities all they thought fit to ask of him. At 
the same time he displayed to the barbarian nations in 
that neighbourhood, to their kings and princes, the 
greatness of the power of the Athenians ; and proved 
to them, by the security with which he sailed to all parts, 
that they possessed the empire of the seas without a rival. 

But so constant and shining a fortune began to dazzle 
the eyes of the Athenians." Intoxicated with the idea 
of their power and grandeur, they now revolved nothing 
but the boldest and most lofty projects. They were for 
ever talking of new attempts upon Egypt ; of attacking 
the maritime provinces of the great king; of carrying 
their arms into Sicily (a fatal and unhappy design, which 
at that time did not take effect, though it was revived 
soon after); and of extending their conquests towards 
Hetruria on one side, and Carthage on the other. Peri- 
cles was far from giving in to such idle views, or support- 
ing them with his credit and approbation. On the con- 
trary, his whole study was to damp that restless ardour, 
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and check an ambition which no longer knew either 
bounds or measure. It was his opinion, that the Athe- 
nians ought to employ their forces for the future, only 
in securing and preserving their present acquisitions ; 
and he thought he had gained a great point in restrain- 
ing the power of the Lacedamonians, the reducing of 
which he always meditated ; and this was particularly 
seen in the sacred war. 

This name was given to the war which was raised on 
account of Delphi.* The Lacedemonians having entered 
armed into the country where that temple is situated, had 
dispossessed the people of Phocis of the superintendence 
of that temple, and bestowed it on the Delphians. As 
soon as they had left it, Pericles went thither with an 
army and restored the Phocians. 

Eubcea having rebelled at the same time, Pericles was 
obliged to march thither with an army. He was no 
sooner arrived there, than news was brought that the 
inhabitants of Megara had taken up arms, and that the 
Lacedzemonians, heated by Plistonax their king, were 
on the frontiers of Attica. ‘This obliged him to quit 
Eubcea, and to go with all possible expedition to defend 
his country. The Lacedemonian army being retired, 
he returned against the rebels, and again subjected all 
the cities of Euboea to the Athenians. 

oe ee After this expedition," a truce of thirty 

Ant. J.C, 446, years was concluded between the Athe- 

nians and Lacedemonians. ‘This treaty 

restored tranquillity for the present ; but as it did not 

descend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jealousy and 

enmity of the two nations, this calm was not of long 
duration. 


SECT. XIII. 

New subjects of contention between the two nations, occasioned by the 
Athenians laying siege to Samos; by their succouring the people of 
Corcyra, and besieging Potideea. An open rupture ensues. 

The Athenians,” six years after, took 

A. M. 3564. ; : 
Anu J.C. 440, UP arms against Samos in favour of 
Miletus. These two cities were contest- 


* Plut. in Pericl. p. 164. tThucyd: 1.1. p.75. Died.p. 67: 
“Thucyd. |. 1. p. 75,76. Diod. |. xii. p. 88,89, Plut. in Pericl. p. 165—167 
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ing for that of Priene, to which each claimed aright. It 
is pretended, that Pericles kindled this war to please a 
famous courtesan, of whom he was very fond ; her name 
was Aspasia, a native of Miletus. After several events 
and battles, Pericles besieged the capital of the island of 
Samos. It is said, that this was the first time he used 
military engines, as battering rams and tortoises, in- 
vented by Artemon the engineer, who was lame, and 
therefore was always carried in a chair to the Batten ies, 

whence he was surnamed Periphoretus. The use of 
these machines had been long known in the East. The 
Samians, after sustaining a nine months’ siege, surrender- 
ed; Pericles razed their walls, dispossessed them of their 
ships, and demanded immense sums to defray the ex- 
penses of the war. Part of these sums they paid down ; 
agreed to disburse the rest at a certain time, and gave 
hostages by way of security for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles, being returned 
to Athens, in a splendid manner celebrated the obsequies 
of those who had lost their lives in this war, and pro- 
nounced in person the funeral oration over their graves. 
This custom, which he first introduced, was afterwards 
regularly observed. ‘The senate of the Areopagus always 
appointed the orator on these occasions. He was chosen, 
ten years after, for the like ceremony in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

Pericles,* who foresaw that a rupture 
Ne M. 3572." ~~ would soon ensue between the Athenians 
Ant. J. C. 432. ‘ ; 

-and Lacedeemonians, advised the former 
to send aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the Corin- 
thians had invaded ; and to win over to their mterest 
that island, which was so very formidable at sea; fore- 
telling them, that they would shortly be attacked by the 
nations of the Peloponnesus. The occasion of the 
quarrel between the people of Corcyra and Corinth, 
which gave rise to the Peloponnesian war, one of the 
most considerable events in the Grecian history, was as 
follows. 

Epidamnum,’ a maritime city of Macedonia among 


* Thucyd. l.i. p. 17—87. Diod.]. xii. p. 90—93. Plut. in Pericl. p. 167. 
Y This city was afterwards called Dyrrachium. 
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the Taulantii, was a colony of Corcyreans, founded by 
Phalius of Corinth. This city having become in process 
of time very populous and powerful, divisions arose in 
it, and the common people expelled the most wealthy 
inhabitants, who went over to the neighbouring nations, 
and infested them greatly by their incursions. In this 
extremity they first had recourse to the Corcyreans, and 
being refused by them, they addressed the Corinthians, 

who took them under their protection, sent succours to 
them, and settled other inhabitants in their city. But 
they did not continue long unmolested there, the Corcy- 
reans besieging it with a large fleet. ‘The people of 
Corinth hastened to its aid, but having been defeated at 
sea, the city surrendered that very day, upon condition 
that the foreigners should be slaves, and the Corinthians 
prisoners till farther orders. ‘The Corcyreans erected a 
trophy, murdered all their prisoners except the Corin- 
thians, and laid waste the whole country. 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a 
greater army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. 
‘The people of Corcyra, finding it would be impossible for 
them to make head alone against such powerful enemies, 
sent to the Athenians to desire their alliance. The 
treaty of peace concluded between the states of Greece, 
left such Grecian cities as had not declared themselves 
on either side, the liberty of joining whom they pleased, 
or of standing neuter. ‘This the Corcyreans had hitherto 
done, judging it their interest not to espouse any party ; 
in consequence of which they had hitherto been with- 
out allies. They now sent for this purpose to Athens ; 
and the Corinthians hearing of it, sent deputies thither 
also on their part. The affair was debated with great 
warmth in the presence of the people, who heard the 
reasons on both sides, and it was twice discussed in the 
assembly. The Athenians declared the first time in 
favour of the Corinthians; but afterwards changing 
their opinion (doubtless in consequence of the remon- 
strances of Pericles), they received the Corcyreans into 
their alliance. However, they did not go so far as to con- 
clude a league offensive and defensive with them (for 
they could not declare war against Corinth without 
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breaking at the same time with all Peloponnesus), but 
only agreed to succour each other mutually, in case 
they should be attacked, either in their own person or 
in that of their allies. Their real design was, to set those 
two states, which were very powerful by sea, at variance ; 
and after each should have exhausted the other by a 
tedious war, to triumph over the weakest: for at that 
time there were but three states in Greece who possessed 
powerful fleets ; and these were Athens, Corinth, and 
Corcyra. They also had a design on Italy and Sicily, 
which their taking the island of Corcyra would very 
much promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Cor- 
cyreans, and accordingly sent them ten galleys, but 
with an order for them not to engage the Corinthians, 
unless they should first invade the island of Corcyra, or 
some other place belonging to their allies ; this precau- 
tion was used, in order that the articles of the truce 
might not be infringed. : 

But it was very difficult to obey these orders. A battle 
was fought between the Corcyreans and the Corinthians, 
near the island of Sybota, opposite to Corcyra: it was 
one of the most considerable, with regard to the number 
of ships, that was ever fought between the Greeks. 
The advantage was nearly equal on both sides. About 
the end of the battle, as night was drawing on, twenty 
Athenian galleys came up. ‘The Corcyreans, with this 
reinforcement, sailed next day by day-break towards 
the port of Sybota, whither the Corinthians had retired, 
to see if they would venture a second engagement. 
However, the latter contented themselves with sailing 
out in order of battle, without fighting. Both parties 
erected a trophy in the island of Sybota, each ascribing 
the victory to themselves. . 

From this war arose another,’ which occasioned an 
open rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, 
and afterwards the war of Peloponnesus. Potidza, a 
city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the Corin- 
thians, who sent magistrates thither annually ; but it 
was dependant at that time on Athens, and paid tribute 
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to it. The Athenians fearing this city would revolt, 
and prevail with the rest of the Thracian allies to join 
them, commanded the inhabitants to demolish their walls 
on the side next Pallene ; to deliver hostages to them as 
sureties for their fidelity ; and to send back the magis- 
trates which Corinth had given them. Demands of so 
unjust a nature only hastened the revolt. The Poti- 
deans declared against the Athenians,* and several 
neighbouring cities followed their example. Both 
Athens and Corinth took up arms and sent forces thither. 
The two armies engaged near Potidea, and that of the 
Athenians had the advantage. Alcibiades, who was 
then very young, and Socrates his master, signalized 
themselves on this occasion. It is something very 
singular, to see a philosopher put on his coat of mail; 
as well as to consider his behaviour and conduct in 
a battle. ‘There was not a soldier in the whole army 
who so resolutely supported all the toils and fatigues of 
the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, thirst, and cold, 
were enemies he had long accustomed himself to despise 
and subdue with ease. ‘Thrace, the scene of this expe- 
dition, was a frozen region. Whilst the other soldiers, 
covered with thick clothes and warm furs, lay close in 
their tents, and scarce ever dared to stir out of them; 
Socrates used to come into the open air clad as usual, 
and bare-footed. His gaiety and wit were the life of 
the table ; and induced others to put the glass round 
cheerfully, though he himself never drank wine to excess. 
When the armies engaged, he performed his duty won- 
derfully well. Alcibiades having been thrown down 
and wounded, Socrates placed himself before him, de- 
fended him valiantly, and, in sight of the whole army, 
prevented him and his arms from being taken by the 
enemy. The prize of valour was justly due to Socrates ; 
but as the generals seemed inclined to decree it to Alci- 
biades, on account of his illustrious birth ; Socrates, who 
only sought for opportunities to inflame him with desire 
of true glory, contributed more than any other person, 
by the noble eulogium he made on his courage, to cause 


* Plut. in Conviy. p. 219, 220. Plut. in Alcib. p. 194. 
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the crown and complete suit of armour (which was the 
prize of valour) to be adjudged to Alcibiades.. 

Notwithstanding the loss which the Corinthians had 
sustained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidea did 
not change their conduct. The city was therefore be- 
sieged. The Corinthians,’ fearing to lose a place of so 
much importance, addressed their allies in the strongest 
terms; who all, in conjunction with them, sent a depu- 
tation to Lacedzemon, to complain of the Athenians, as 
having infringed the articles of peace. ‘The Lacede- 
monians admitted them to audience in one of their ordi- 
nary assemblies. ‘The people of A*gina, though very 
much disgusted at the Athenians, did not send a depu- 
tation publicly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to a 
republic to which they were subject, but they acted in 
secret as strenuously as the rest. The people of Megara 
complained vehemently against the Athenians, that 
(contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice to the 
treaty concluded between the Greeks) they had prohi- 
bited them by a public decree from access to their fairs 
and markets, and excluded them from all the ports de- 
pendant on them. By that decree,° according to Plu- 
tarch,* the Athenians declared an eternal and irreconcile- 
able haired against Megara 5 and ordained that all Me- 
garians should be put to death. that set foot in Athens; 
and that all the Athenian generals, when they took the 
usual oath, should swear expressly, that they would 
send a body of soldiers twice a year, to lay waste the 
territories of that hostile city. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian 
ambassador, who spoke with the utmost forcegand free- 
dom. He represented to the Lacedamonians, that as 


> Thucyd. I. i. p. 43—59. ¢ Plut. in Pericl. p. 168. 

* According to Plutarch, some persons pretended that Pericles had 
caused this decree to be enacted, to revenge the private injury done to 
Aspasia, from whose house the people of Megara had,carried off two 
courtesans ; and he cites some verses of Aristophanes, who, in a comedy 
entitled the Achar nanians, reproaches Pericles with this ‘action. But 
Thucydides, a contemporary author, who was very well acquainted with 
all the transactions of Athens, does not say a word of this affair; and he 
is much more worthy of belief than a poet who was a professed slanderer 
and satirist. 
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they themselves never swerved from the most inviolable 
integrity, either in public or private transactions, they, 
for that very reason, were less inclined to suspect the 
probity of others; and that their own moderation pre- 
vented their discovering the ambition of their enemies: 
that instead of flying, with readiness and activity, to 
meet dangers and calamities, they never attempted to 
remedy them, till they were quite crushed by them: that 
by their indolence and supineness, they had given the 
Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by insensible de- 
grees, their present height of grandeur and power: that 
it was quite different with regard to the Athenians: that 
this active, vigilant, and indefatigable people, were never 
at rest themselves, nor would suffer any other nation to be 
so. Employed, says he, wholly in their projects, and they 
form none Lut such as are great and bold, their delibera- 
tions are speedy, and their execution the same. One en- 
terprise serves only as a step to a second. Whether they 
are successful or unfortunate, they turn every thing to 
their advantage ; and never stop in their career, nor are 
discouraged. But you, who are opposed Ly sae Sormi- 
dable enemies, are lulled asleep in a fatal tranquillity ; 
and do not reflect that it is not sufficient for a man who 
desires to live at ease merely to forlear injuring others, 
he must also hinder any one from injuring him; and that 
justice consists, not only in forbearing to commit evil our- 
selves, but in avenging that done to us by others. Shall I 
Le so free as to say it? Your integrity is of too antique a 
cast for the present state of affairs. It is necessary for 
men in politics, as well as in all other things, to conform 
always to times and circumstances. When a people are at 
peace, they may follow their ancient maxims; but when 
they are involved in a variety of difficulties, they must try 
new expedients, and set every engine at work to extricate 
themselves. It is by these arts that the Athenians have 
increased their power so much. Had you imitated their 
activity, they would not have dispossessed us of Corcyra, 
and would not now be laying siege to Potidea. Follow, 
at least, on this occasion, their example, by succouring 
the Potideans and the rest of your allies, as your duty 
obliges you; and do not force your friends and neightours, 
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~ by forsaking them, to have recourse, through despair, to 
other powers. 3 

The Athenian ambassador, who was come to Sparta 
upon other affairs, and was in the assembly, did not 
think it advisable to let this speech go unanswered. He 
put the Lacedzemonians in mind, of the still recent ser- 
vices that the republic, by which he was sent, had done 
to all Greece, which (he said) merited some regard ; 
and that therefore it ought not to be envied, much less 
should endeavours be used to lessen its power : that the 
Athenians could not be charged with having usurped 
an empire over Greece ; since it was merely at the en- 
treaty of their allies, and in some measure with the con- 
sent of Sparta, that they had been forced to take the 
abandoned helm: that those who murmured, did it with- 
out grounds; and only from the aversion which man- 
kind in general have to dependance and subjection, 
though of the gentlest and most equitable kind: that 
he exhorted them to employ a sufficient time in deli- 
berating, before they came to a resolution ; and not in- 
volve themselves and all Greece in a war, which would 
necessarily be attended with the most fatal consequences: 
that gentle methods might be found for terminating the 
differences of the allies, without breaking at once into 
open violence. However, that the Athenians, in case 
of an invasion, were able to oppose force with force; 
and would prepare for a vigorous defence, after having 
invoked, against Sparta, the deities who take vengeance 
of those that forswear themselves, and violate the faith 
of treaties. 

The ambassadors being withdrawn, and the affair de- 
bated, the majority were for war. But before the final 
resolution was passed, Archidamus, king of Sparta, set- 
ting himself above those prejudices which so strongly 
biassed the rest, and directing his views to futurity, 
made a speech in which he set forth the dreadful con- 
sequences of the war in which they were going to em- 
bark ; shewed the strength and resources of the Athe- 
nians ; exhorted them first to try gentle methods, which 
they themselves had seemed to approve; but to make, 
in the mean time, the necessary preparations for carry- 
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ing’ on so important an enterprise, and not to be under 
any apprehensions, that their moderation and delays 
would be branded with the name of cowardice, since 
their past actions secured them from any suspicion of 
that kind. 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostulations, a 
war was resolved. ‘The people caused the allies to re- 
turn into the assembly, and declared to them, that in 
their opinion the Athenians were the aggressors; but 
that it would be expedient first to assemble all who were 
in the alliance, in order that peace or war might be 
agreed upon unanimously. ‘This decree of the Lacedee- 
monians was made the fourteenth year of the truce; 
and was not owing so much to the complaint of the 
allies, as to the jealousy of the Athenian power, which 
had already subjected a considerable part of Greece. 

Accordingly, the allies were convened a second time.° 
They all gave their votes, in their several turns, from 
the greatest city to the least, and war was resolved by 
general consent. However, as they had not yet made 
any preparations, it was judged advisable to begin them 
immediately ; and while this was doing, in order to gain 
time, and observe the necessary formalities, to send am- 
bassadors to Athens, to complain of the violation of the 
treaty. 

The first who were sent thither, reviving an old com- 
plaint, required of the Athenians to expel from their 
city the descendants of those who had profaned the 
temple of Minerva in the affair of Cylon.’ As Pericles 
was of that family by the mother’s side, the view of the 
Lacedzemonians, in making this demand, was, either to 
procure his banishment or lessen his authority. How- 
ever, it was not complied with. The seeond ambassa- 
dors required, that the siege of Potidaa should be raised, 
and the liberty of AZgina restored ; and above all, that 


¢ Thucyd. I. i. p. 77—84. 93. 

f This Cylon had seized on the citadel of Athens above 100 years 
before. ‘Those who followed him, being besieged in it, and reduced to 
extreme famine, fled for shelter to the temple of Minerva, from whence 
they afterwards were taken out by force and cut to pieces. Those who 
advised this murder were declared guilty of impiety and sacrilege, and as 
such banished. However, they were recalled some time after. 
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the decree against the Megarians should be repealed ; 
declaring, that otherwise no accommodation could take 
place. In fine, a third embassy came, who took no no- 
tice of any of these particulars, but only said, that the 
Lacedemonians were for peace: but that this could 
never be, except the Athenians should cease > to infringe 
the liberties of Greece. 


PHOT. XIV, 


Troubles excited against Pericles. He determines the Athenians to 
engage in war against the Lacedamonizns. 

Pericles opposed all these demands with great vigour,* 
and especially that relating to the Megarians. He had 
great influence at Athens, but at the same time had 
many enemies. Not daring to attack him at first in 
person, they cited his most intimate friends, and those 
for whom he had the greatest esteem, as Phidias, As- 
pasia, and Anaxagoras, before the people; and their de- 
sign in this was, to sound how the people stood affected 
towards Pericles himself. 

Phidias was accused of having embezzled consider- 
able sums in the forming the statue of Minerva, which 
was his masterpiece. ‘lhe prosecution having been 
carried on with the usual forms, before the assembly of 
the people, not a single proof of Phidias’s pretended em- 
bezzlement appeared: for that artist, from the time of 
his beginning that statue, had, by Pericles’s advice, con- 
trived the workmanship of the gold in such a manner, 
that all of it might be taken off and weighed; which 
accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in presence of 
all the spectators. But Phidias had witnesses against 
him, the truth of whose evidence he could neither dis- 
pute nor silence ; these were the fame and beauty of his 
works, the ever-existing causes of the envy which at- 
tacked him. ‘The circumstance which they could least 
forgive in him was, his having represented to the life 
(in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the shield 
of the goddess) his own person, and that of Pericles :" 
and, by an imperceptible art, he had so blended and in- 
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corporated these figures with the whole work, that it 
was impossible to erase them, without disfiguring and 
taking to pieces the whole statue. Phidias was there- 
fore dragged to prison, where he came to his end, either 
by the common course of nature or by poison. Other 
authors say, that he was only banished, and that after his 
exile he made the famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 
It is not possible to excuse, in any manner, the ingrati- 
tude of the Athenians, in thus making a prison or death 
the reward of a masterpiece of art; nor their excessive 
rigour, in punishing, as a capital crime, an action that 
appears innocent in itself; or which, to make the worst 
of it, was a vanity very pardonable in an artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in 
Athens, where she had become very famous, not so much 
for the charms of her person, as for her vivacity and the 
solidity of her wit, and her great knowledge. All the 
illustrious men in the city thought it an honoar to fre- 
quent her house. Socrates himself used to visit her 
constantly ;' and was not ashamed to pass for her pupil, 
and to own that he had learnt rhetoric from her.  Pe- 
ricles declared also that he was indebted to Aspasia for 
his eloquence, which so greatly distinguished him in 
Athens ; and that it was from her conversation he had 
imbibed the principles of the art of policy, for she was 
exceedingly well versed in the maxims of government. 
Their intimacy was owing to still stronger motives. Pe- 
ricles did not love his wife ; he resigned her very freely 
to another man, and supplied her place with Aspasia, 
whom he loved passionately, though her reputation was 
more than suspicious. Aspasia was accused of impiety 
and a dissolute conduct ; and it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that Pericles saved her, by his entreaties, and by 
the compassion he raised in the judges, by shedding 
abundance of tears whilst her cause was pleading: a be- 
haviour little consistent with the dignity of his charac- 
ter, and the rank of supreme head of the most powerful 
state of Greece. 

A decree had passed, by which informations were or- 
dered to be laid against all such persons as denied what 
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was ascribed to the ministry of the gods ;* or those phi- 
losophers and others who gave lessons on the more ab- 
struse points of physics, and the motions of the heavens, 
topics which were considered injurious to the established 
religion. ‘The scope and aim of this decree was, to 
make Pericles suspected with regard to these matters, 
because Anaxagoras had been his master. This philo- 
sopher taught, that one only Intelligence had modified 
the chaos, and disposed the universe in the beautiful 
order in which we now see it; which tended directly to 
depreciate the gods of the pagan system. Pericles think- 
ing it would be impossible for him to save his life, sent 
him out of the city to a place of safety. 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people ap- 
proved and received with pleasure all these accusations, 
impeached that great man himself, and charged him 
with embezzling the public moneys during his adminis- 
tration. A decree was made, by which Pericles was 
obliged to give in immediately his accounts; was to be 
tried for peculation and rapine; and the cause to be 
adjudged by 1500 judges. Pericles had no real cause 
for fear, because in the administration of the public af- 
fairs his conduct had always been irreproachable, espe- 
cially on the side of interest : he could not however but 
be under some apprehensions from the ill-will of the 
people, when he considered their great levity and incon- 
stancy. One day when Alcibiades (then very young) 
went to visit Pericles, he was told that he was not to 
be spoken with, because of some affairs of great con- 
sequence in which he was then engaged. Alcibiades 
inquiring what these mighty affairs were, was answered, 
that Pericles was preparing to give in his accounts. He 
ought rather, says Alcibiades, to think how he may avoid 
giving them in: and indeed this was what Pericles at 
last resolved. ‘To allay the storm, he made a resolution 
to oppose the inclination the people discovered for the 
Peloponnesian war no longer, preparations for which 

K Ta Seta pr) vopiZovrac, Hi Adyoue TEOL TOY perapciwy SWacKoyrac. ANax- 
agoras teaching, that the divine Intelligence alone gave a regular mo- 
tion to all the parts of nature, and presided in the government of the 


universe ; destroyed, by that system, the plurality of gods, their powers, 
and all the peculiar functions which were ascribed to them. 
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had been long carrying on, firmly persuaded that this 
would soon silence all complaints against him; that 
envy would yield to a more powerful motive; and that 
the citizens, when in such imminent danger, would not 
fail of throwing themselves inta his arms, and submit 
implicitly to his conduct, from his great power and ex- 
alted reputation. 

This is what some historians have related ;! and the 
comic poets, in the lifetime, and under the eye, as it 
were, of Pericles, spread a report in public, to sully, if 
possible, his reputation and merit, which drew upon him 
the envy and enmity of many. Plutarch, on this occa- 
sion, makes a reflection which may be of great service, 
not only to those in the administration of public affairs, 
but to all sorts of persons, as well as of advantage in the 
ordinary intercourse of life. He thinks it strange, when 
actions are good in themselves, and as far as can be judged 
from external appearance, laudable in all respects, that 
men, purely to discredit illustrious personages, should 
pretend to dive into their hearts; and from a spirit of 
the vilest and most abject malignity, should ascribe such 
views and intentions to them, as they probably never so 
much as imagined. He, on the contrary, wishes, when 
the motive is obscure, and the same action may be con- 
sidered in different lights, that men would always view 
it in the most favourable, and incline to judge candidly 
of it. He applies this maxim to the reports which had 
been spread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the 
Peloponnesian war, merely for private and interested 
views; whereas, the whole tenor of his past conduct 
ought to have convinced every body, that it was wholly 
from reasons of state, and for the good of the public, 
that he at last acquiesced in an opinion, which he had 
nitherto thought it incumbent on him to oppose. 

Whilst this affair was carrying on at Athens,” the La- 
cedemonians sent several embassies thither, one after 
another, to make the various demands above mentioned. 
At last the affair was debated in the assembly of the 
people, and it was resolved they should first deliberate 


1 Plut. de Herod. malign. p. 855, 856. 
m Thucyd. |. i. p. 93—99. Diod. |. xii. p. 95—97. 
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upon all the articles, before they gave a positive answer. 
Opinions, as is usual in these cases, were divided ; and 
some were for abolishing the decree enacted against 
Megara, which seemed the chief obstacle to a peace. 
Pericles spoke on this occasion with a force of elo- 
quence, which his view to the public welfare, and the 
honour of his country, rendered more vehement and 
triumphant than it had ever appeared before. He shewed, 
in the first place, that the decree relating to Megara, on 
which the greatest stress was laid, was not of so little 
consequence as they imagined: that the demand made 
by the Lacedzmonians on that head was merely to sound 
the disposition of the Athenians, and to try whether it 
would be possible to encroach upon them by frightening 
them: that should they recede on this occasion, it would 
betray fear and weakness: that the affair was of less 
importance than the giving up to the Lacedemonians 
the empire which the Athenians had possessed during 
so many years, by their courage and resolution: that 
should the Athenians give way on this point, the Lace- 
dzmonians would immediately prescribe new laws to 
them, as to a people seized with dread ; whereas, if they 
made a vigorous resistance, their opponents would be 
obliged to treat them at least, on the foot of equals : that 
with regard to the present matters in dispute, arbiters 
might be chosen, in order to adjust them in an amicable 
way ; but that it did not become the Lacedemonians to 
command the Athenians with a magisterial air, to quit 
Potidzea, to free Aigina, and revoke the decree relating 
to Megara: that such imperious behaviour was directly 
contrary to the treaty, which declared in express terms, 
That should any disputes arise among the allies, they 
should be decided by pacific methods, AND WITHOUT ANY 
PARTY S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP ANY PART OF 
WHAT THEY POSSESSED: that the surest way to prevent 
a government from being eternally contesting about its 
possessions, is totake up arms, and dispute its rights sword 
in hand: that the Athenians had just reason to believe 
they would gain their cause this way ; and to give them 
a stronger idea of this truth, he set before them a most 
brilliant description of the present state of Athens, giv- 
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ing a very particular account of its treasures, revenues, 
fleets, land as well as sea forces, and those of its allies; 
contrasting these several resources with the poverty of 
the Lacedamonians, who (he said) had no money, which 
is the sinews of war, not to mention the poor condition 
of their navy, on which success in war most depended. 
And indeed,” there were at that time in the public trea- 
sury, which the Athenians had brought from Delos to 
their city, g600 talents, which amount to about 
1,200,000/. sterling. The annual contributions of the 
allies amounted to 460 talents, that is, to near 1,400,000 
French livres. In cases of necessity, the Athenians would 
find infinite resources in the ornaments of the temples, 
since those of the statue of Minerva alone amounted 
to fifty talents of gold, that 1s, 1,500,000 French livres, 
which might be taken from the statue without spoiling 
it, and be afterwards fixed on again in more auspicious 
times. With regard to the land forces, they amounted 
to very near 30,000 men, and the fleet consisted of 300 
galleys. Above ail, he advised them not to venture a 
battle in their own country against the Peloponnesians, 
whose troops were superior in number to theirs; not to 
regard the laying waste of their lands, as they might 
easily be restored to their former condition ; but to con- 
sider the loss of their men as highly important, because 
irretrievable ; to make their whole policy consist in de- 
fending their city, and preserving the empire of the sea, 
which would certainly one day give them the superiority 
over their enemies. He laid down the plan for carrying 
on the war, not for a single campaign, but during the 
whole time it might last ; and enumerated the evils they 
had to fear, if they deviated from that system. Pericles, 
after adding other considerations, taken from the cha- 
racter and internal government of the two republics ; 
the one uncertain and fluctuating in its deliberations, 
and rendered still slower in the execution, from its being 
obliged to wait for the consent of its allies; the other 
speedy, determinate, independent, and mistress of its re- 
solutions, which is no indifferent circumstance with re- 
gard to the success of enterprises ; Pericles, I say, con- 
; ® Diod. |. xii. p. 96,97. 
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cluded his speech, and gave his opinion as follows: We 
have no more to do but to dismiss the ambassadors, and to 
give them this answer: That we permit those of Megara 
to trade with Athens, upon condition that the Lacedemo- 
nians do not prohibit either us, or our allies, to trade with 
them. With regard to the cities of Greece, we shall leave 
those free who were so at the time of our agreement, pro- 
vided they shall do the same with regard to those depen- 
dent on them. We do not refuse to submit the decision of 
our differences to arbitration, and will not commit the first 
hostilities: however, in case of being attacked, we shall 
make a vigorous defence. 

The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had dic- 
tated. They returned home, and never came again to 
Athexs ; soon after which the Peloponnesian war broke 
out. 








CHAP. AT: 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE GREEKS IN SICILY AND ITALY. 


As the Peloponnesian war is a great event, of consi- 
derable duration, before I enter upon the history of it, 
it may be proper to relate, in a few words, the most con- 
siderable transactions which had happened in Greecia 
Major, to the time we now speak of, whether in Sicily 
or Italy. 


SECT. I. 


The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicily. Theron, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum. Reign of Gelon in Syracuse, and his two brothers. Liberty is 
restored. 

I. Gelon. 
We have seen that Xerxes,° whose 
A. M. 3520. 7 

Ant. J.C, 484. project tended to no less than the total 
extirpation of the Greeks, had prevailed 

with the Carthaginians to make war against the people 
of Sicily. They crossed over thither with an army of 
above 300,000 men, and a fleet of 2000 ships, and up- 
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wards of 3000 transports. Hamilcar, the ablest of the 
Carthaginian generals at that time, was charged with 
this expedition. However, the success was not answer- 
able to these mighty preparations ; the Carthaginians 
were entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that time had 
the chief authority in Syracuse. 

This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily,’ situated on 
the southern coast between Agrigentum and Camarina, 
called Gelas, whence perhaps he received his name. He 
had signalized himself very much in the wars, which 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried on against the 
neighbouring powers, most of whom he subdued, and 
was very near taking Syracuse. After the death of Hip- 
pocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of defending the rights 
and succession of the tyrant’s children, took up arms 
against his own citizens, and having overcome them in 
a battle, possessed himself of the government in his own 
name. Some time after he made himself master also of 
Syracuse, by the assistance of some exiles whom he had 
caused to return into it, and who had engaged the popu- 
lace to open the gates of that city to him. He then 
gave Gela to Hiero his brother, and applied himself 
wholly in extending the limits of the territory of Syra- 
cuse, and soon rendered himself very powerful. We 
may form a judgment of this from the army which he 
offered the Grecian ambassadors,‘ who came to desire his 
aid against the king of Persia; and by his demand of 
being appointed generalissimo of their forces, which 
however they refused. The fear he was in at that time, 
of being soon invaded by the Carthaginians, was the 
chief occasion of his not succouring the Greeks. He 
shewed himself to be a crafty politician by his conduct ; 
and when news was brought him of Xerxes’s having 
crossed the Hellespont, he sent a trusty person with rich 
presents, and ordered him to wait the issue of the first 
battle, and in case Xerxes should be victorious, to pay 
homage to him in his name, otherwise to bring back the 
money. I now return to the Carthaginians. 

They had landed in Sicily at the earnest solicitations 
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of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned 
by Theron, another tyrant, who reigned at Agrigentum. 
The family of the latter was one of the most illustrious 
of all Greece, as he was descended in a direct line from 
Cadmus. He married into the family which at that time 
ruled at Syracuse, and which consisted of four brothers, 
Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and ‘Thrasybulus. He mar- 
ried his daughter to the first, and himself married the 
daughter of the third. 

Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began by lay- 
ing siege to Himera. Gelon hasted with a great army 
to the succour of his father-in-law ; when uniting, they 
defeated the Carthaginians. ‘This was perhaps the most 
complete victory ever gained. 

The battle was fought the same day with that of Ther- 
mopylee,’ the circumstances of which I have related in 
the history of the Carthaginians.* One remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the conditions of the peace,‘ which Gelon 
prescribed to the conquered, was, that they should cease 
to sacrifice their children to the god Saturn; which 
shews, at the same time, the cruelty of the Carthagi- 
nians, and the piety of Gelon. 

The spoils won on this occasion were of immense 
value. Gelon allotted the greatest part of them for the 
ornament of the temples in Syracuse. ‘They also took 
an incredible number of prisoners. ‘These he shared, 
with the utmost equity, with his allies, who employed 
them, after putting irons on their feet, in cultivating 
their lands, and in building magnificent edifices, as well 
for the ornament as the utility of the cities. Several of 
the citizens of Agrigentum had each 500 for his own 
share. 

Gelon, after so glorious a victory, far 
from growing more proud and haughty, 
behaved with greater affability and hu- 


A.M. 3525. 
Ant. J. C. 479. 


* Herodotus says, that this battle was fought the same day with that 
of Salamis, which does not appear so probable. For the Greeks, in- 
formed of Gelon’s successes, eritreated him to succour them against 
Xerxes, which they would not have done after the battle of Salamis, 
which exalted their courage so much, that after this battle they imagined 
themselves strong enough to resist their enemics, and to put an end to the 
war, to their own advantage, without the assistance of any other power. 
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wanity than ever towards the citizens and his allies. 
Being returned from the campaign, he convened the 
assembly of the Syracusans, who were ordered to come 
armed into it. However, he himself came unarmed thi- 
ther : declared to the assembly every circumstance of his 
conduct, the uses to which he had applied the ‘several 
sums with which he had been intrusted, and in what 
manner he had employed his authority ; adding, that if 
they had any complaints to make against him, his per- 
son and life were at their disposal. All the people, struck 
with so unexpected a speech, and still more with the 
confidence he reposed in them, answered by acclama- 
tions of joy, praise, and gratitude ; and immediately with 
one consent, invested him with the supreme authority, 
and the title of king. And to preserve to latest poste- 
rity the remembrance of Gelon’s memorable action," 
who had come inte the assembly, and put his life into 
the hands of the Syracusans, they erected a statue in 
honour of him, wherein he was represented in the ordi- 
nary habit of a citizen, ungirded, and unarmed. ‘This 
statue met afterwards with a very singular fate, and 
worthy of the motives which had occasioned its being 
set up. Timoleon, above 130 years after, having re- 
stored the Syracusans to their liberty, thought it advis- 
able, in order to erase all traces of tyrannical govern- 
ment, and at the same time to assist the wants of 
the people, to sell publicly by auction all the statues of 
those princes and tyrants who had governed it till that 
time. But first he brought them to a formal trial, as so 
many criminals ; hearing the depositions and witnesses 
upon each of them. They all were condemned unani- 
ously, the statue of Gelon only excepted, which found 
an eloquent advocate and defender in the warm and 
sincere gratitude which the citizens retained for that 
great man, whose virtue they revered as if he had been 
still alive. 

The Syracusans had no cause to repent their having 
intrusted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. 
This made no addition to his known zeal for their in- 
terests, but only enabled him to do them more impor- 
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tant services, For,* by a change till then unheard of, 
and of which Tacitus since found no example except in 
Vespasian,” he was the first whom the sovereignty made 
the better man. He made upwards of 10,000 foreigners, 
who had served under him, denizens. His views were, 
to people the capital, to increase the power of the state, 
to reward the services of these brave and faithful sol- 
diers, and to attach them more strongly to Syracuse, 
from the sense of the advantageous settlement they had 
obtained in being incorporated with the citizens. 

He prided himself particularly upon his inviolable 
sincerity,’ truth, and fidelity, to his engagements ; a qua- 
lity very essential to a prince, the only one capable of 
gaining him the love and confidence of his subjects and 
of foreigners, and which therefore ought to be consi- 
dered as the basis of all just policy and good government. 
Having occasion for money to carry on an expedition 
he meditated (this, very probably, was before he had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians), he addressed the 
people in order to obtain a contribution from them: but 
finding the Syracusans unwilling to be at that expense, 
he told them, that he asked nothing but a loan, and that 
he would engage to repay it as soon as the war should 
be over. The money was advanced, and repaid punc- 
tually at the promised time. How happy is that govern- 
ment where such justice and equity are exercised; and 
how mistaken are those ministers and princes, who vio- 
late them in the slightest degree ! 

One of the chief objects of his attention,* in which his 
successor imitated him, was to make the cultivation of 
the lands be considered as an honourable employment. 
It is well known how fruitful Sicily was in corn ; and 
the immense revenues which might be produced from so 
rich a soil when industriously cultivated. He animated 
the husbandmen by his presence, and delighted in ap- 
pearing sometimes at their head, in the same manner as 
on other occasions he had marched at the head of armies. 
His intention, says Plutarch, was not merely to make 
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the country rich and fruitful, but also to exercise his 
subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, and by 
that means to preserve them from a thousand disorders, 
which inevitably follow a soft and indolent life. There 
are few maxims (in point of policy) on which the ancients 
have insisted more strongly, than on that relating to the 
cultivation of their lands; a manifest proof of their great 
wisdom, and the profound knowledge they had of what 
constitutes the strength and solid support of a state. 
Xenophon in a dialogue, entitled Hiero,” the subject of 
which is government, shews the great advantage it would 
be to a state, were the king studious to reward those 
who excel in husbandry, and in whatever relates to 
the cultivation of lands. He says the same of war, of 
trade, and of all the arts ; on which occasion, if honours 
were paid to all those who should distinguish themselves 
on them, it would give universal life and motion ; would 
excite a noble and laudable emulation among the citizens, 
and give rise to a thousand inventions for the improve- 
ment and perfection of those arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in 
the same manner as the children of the rich among the 
Greeks, who were taught music and the art of playing 
on instruments with great care. Possibly this was a 
consequence of his mean birth, or rather was owing to 
the little value he set on those kind of exercises. One 
day at an entertainment,° when according to the usual 
custom, a lyre was presented to each of the guests ; 
when it was Gelon’s turn, instead of touching the in- 
strument as the rest had done, he caused his horse to be 
brought, mounted him with wonderful agility and grace, 
and shewed that he had learned a nobler exercise than 
playing on the lyre. 

Since the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily,‘ the 
several cities enjoyed a profound peace, and Syracuse 
was particularly happy in its tranquillity, under the 
auspicious government of Gelon. He was not born in 
Syracuse, and yet all the inhabitants of that city, though 
so extremely jealous of their liberty, had forced him ina 
manner to be their king. Though analien, the supreme 
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power went in search of him, not courted on his part 
with any art or inducement but those of merit. Gelon 
was thoroughly acquainted with all the duties of the 
regal office, as well as its great weight ; and he accepted 
it with no other view but the good of his people. He 
thought himself king only for the defence of the state, 
to preserve the good order of society, to protect inno- 
cence and justice, and to exhibit to all his subjects, in 
his simple, modest, active, and regular life, a pattern of 
every civil virtue. ‘The whole of royalty that he assumed 
was the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, 
and the sweet satisfaction which results from making 
millions happy by his cares: ina word, he considered the 
sovereignty as an obligation, and a means to procure 
the felicity of a greater number of men. He banished 
from it pomp, ostentation, licentiousness, and impunity 
for crimes. He did not affect the appearance of reign- 
ing, but contented himself with making the laws reign. 
He never made his inferiors feel that he was their master, 
but only inculcated into them that both himself and 
they ought to submit to reason and justice. To induce 
their obedience, he employed no other methods but 
persuasion and a good example, which are the weapons 
of virtue, and alone produce a sincere and uninterrupted 
obedience. 

A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his sub- 
jects, a reputation equally diffused within and without 
his kingdoms; these were the fruits of that wisdom 
which he retained on the throne to the last gasp. His 
reign was short, and only just shewed him in a manner 
to Sicily, to exhibit in his person an example of a great, 
good, andtrue king. He died, after having reigned only 
seven years, to the infinite regret of all his subjects. 
Every family imagined itself deprived of its best friend, 
its protector and father. ‘The people erected, Without 
the city, in the place where his wife Demarata had been 
buried, a splendid mausoleum, surrounded with nine 
towers of surprising height and magnificence ; and de- 
creed those honours to him, which were then paid to the 
demigods or heroes. ‘The Carthaginians afterwards de- 
molished the mausoleum, and Agathocles the towers : 
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~ but, says the historian, neither violence, envy, nor time, 
which destroys all grosser things, could destroy the glory 
of his name, or abolish the memory of his exalted virtues 
and noble actions, which love and gratitude had engraved 
in the hearts of the Sicilians. 


II. Hero. 
After Gelon’s death, the sceptre con- 
A.M. 3532. | tinued near twelve years in his family. 
Ant. J.C.472. He was succeeded by Hiero, his eldest 
brother. 


It will be necessary for us, in order to reconcile the 
authors who have written concerning this prince, some 
of whom represent him as a good king, and others a 
detestable tyrant ; it will be necessary, I say, to distinguish 
the periods. It is very probable that Hiero, dazzled, 
in the beginning of his reign, by the glitter of sovereign 
power, and corrupted by the flattery of his courtiers, 
studiously endeavoured to deviate from that path which 
his predecessor had pointed out to him, and in which he 
had found himself so happy. This young prince was 
avaricious,® headstrong, unjust, and studious of nothing 
but the gratification of his passions, without ever endea- 
vouring to acquire the esteem and affection of the people; 
who, on the other side, had the utmost aversion for a 
prince, whom they looked upon as a tyrant over them, 
rather than as a king; and nothing but the veneration 
they had for Gelon’s memory, prevented it from break- 
ing out. 

Some time after he had ascended the throne,’ he 
entertained violent suspicions of Polyzelus, his brother, 
whose great influence among the citizens made him 
fear that he had a design to depose him. In order to 
rid himself without noise of an enemy whom he fancied 
very dangerous, he resolved to put him at the head of 
some forces he was going to send to the succour of the 
Sybarites against the Crotoniate, hoping that he would 
perish in the expedition. His brother’s refusal to accept 
this command, made him the more violent against him. 
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Theron, who had married Polyzelus’s daughter, enjoined 
with his father-in-law. This gave rise to great differences 
of long duration between the kings of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum ; however, they at last were reconciled by 
the judicious mediation of Simonides the poet ;* and to 
make their reconciliation lasting, they cemented it by a 
new alliance, Hiero marrying Theron’s sister; after 
which the two kings always lived in good intelligence 
with each other. 

At first,’ an infirm state of health, which was increased 
by repeated illnesses, gave Hiero an opportunity of think- 
ing seriously ; after which he resolved to draw around 
him men of learning, who might converse agreeably 
with him, and furnish him with useful instructions. 
The most famous poets of the age came to his court, 
as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus ; and 
it is afhrmed, that their delightful conversation did not 
a little contribute to soften the cruel and savage dispo 
sition of Hiero. 

Plutarch’ relates a noble saying of his, which shews an 
excellent disposition in a prince. He declared, that his 
palace and his ears should be always open to every man 
who would tell him the truth, and that without disguise 
or reserve. 

The poets above mentioned not only excelled in poetry, 
but were also possessed of a great fund of learning in 
other branches, and were respected and consulted as the 
sages of their times. This is what Cicero* says of Simo- 
nides in particular. He hada great ascendant over the 
king; and the only use he made of it was, to incline 
him to virtue. 

They often used to converse on philosophical subjects.’ 
I observed on another occasion, that Hiero, in one of 
these conversations, asked Simonides his opinion with 
regard to the nature and attributes of the Deity. The 
latter desired one day’s time to consider of it ; the next 
day he asked two, and went on increasing in the same 
proportion. The prince pressing him to give his reasons 


& Schol.in. Pind. =" Aédian. |. iv. c. 15. i In Apophth. p. 175. 
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for these delays ; he confessed, that the subject was above 
his comprehension, and that the more he reflected, the 
more obscure it appeared to him. 

Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the art 
of governing well, entitled Hiero, and written in the 
form of a dialogue between this prince and Simonides. 
Hiero undertakes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and 
kings are not so happy as is generally imagined. Among 
the great number of proofs alleged by him, he insists 
chiefly on their unhappiness in being deprived of the 
greatest comfort and blessing in this life, viz. the enjoy- 
ment of a true friend, to whose bosom they may safely 
confide their secrets and afflictions ; who may share with 
them in their joy and sorrow; in a word, a second self, 
who may form but one heart, one soul with them. 
Simonides, on the other side, lays down admirable 
maxims with respect to the duties of a sovereign. He 
represents to him, that a king is not so for himself, but 
for others: that his grandeur consists, not in building 
magnificent palaces for his own residence, but in erecting 
temples, and fortifying and embellishing his cities: that 
his glory consists not in his people’s fearing him, but in 
their being afraid for him : that a truly royal care is, not 
to enter the lists with the first comer at the Olympic 
games (for the princes of that age were passionately fond 
of them, and especially Hiero),™ but to contend with the 
neighbouring kings, who should succeed best in diffusing 
wealth and abundance throughout his dominions, and in 
endeavouring to secure the felicity of the people. 

Nevertheless, another poet (Pindar) praises this same 
Hiero for the victory he had won in the horse-race. 
This prince, says he, in his ode, who governs with 
equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has gathered the 
Sairest flower of every virtue. He takes a noble delight 
in the most exquisite performances of poetry and music. 
Fe loves melodious airs, such as it is customary for us to 
play at the banquets given us ly our dearest friends. 

m Tt is said that Themistocles, seeing him arrive at the Olympic games 
with a splendid equipage, would have had him forbidden them, because 
he had not succoured the Greeks against the common euemy, any more 


than Gelon his brother ; which motion did honour to the Athenian gene- 
ral, lian. |. ix. c. 5. 
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Rouse then thyself, take thy lyre, and raise it to the Doric 
pitch. If thou feelest thyself animated ly a glorious fire 
in favour of Pisa and Pherenice ; if they have waked the 
sweetest transports in thy breast, when that generous 
courser (without leing quickened by the spur) flew along 
the banks of the Alpheus, and carried his royal rider to 
glorious victory : O sing the hing of Syracuse, the orna- 
ment of the Olympic course ! 

The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, is 
in the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, from which I have made 
the short extract above. I was very glad to give the 
reader some idea of Pindar, from this little specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of 
Theron, king of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot- 
race. The diction of it is so sublime, the thought so 
noble, and the moral so pure, that many look upon it 
as Pindar’s masterpiece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on the rest of 
the praises which Pindar gives to Hiero, for poets do 
not always pride themselves upon their sincerity in the 
eulogiums they bestow on princes; however, it is cer- 
tain that Hiero had made his court the resort of all per- 
sons of wit and genius; and that he had invited them 
to it by his affability and engaging behaviour, and much 
more by his liberality, which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero’s court the eulogium 
which Horace® gives the house of Mecenas, in which 
a character prevailed rarely found among scholars, and 
nevertheless infinitely preferable to all their erudition. 

n Pisa was the city, near which the Olympic games were solemnized : 
and Pherenice was the name of Hiero’s courser, signifying the gainer of 
victory. 

e Non isto vivimus illic, 
Quo tu rere, modo. Domus hac nec purior ulla est, 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 


Ditior hic, aut est quia doctior. Est locus uni 
Cuique suus. Hor. lib. i. sat. 9. 





Sir, you mistake, that’s not our course of life, 
We know no jealousies, no brawls, no strile ; 
From all those ills our patron’s house is free, 
None, ’cause more learned or wealthy, troubles me ; 
We have our stations, all their own pursue, &c. 
Creech. 
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This amiable house, says Horace, was an utter stranger 
to the mean and grovelling sentiments of envy and jea- 
lousy 3; and men saw, in those who shared in their mas- 
ter’s favour, a superior merit or credit, without taking 
the least umbrage at it. But it was far otherwise in the 
court of Hiero or of Theron.’ It is said that Simonides, 
and Bacchylides his nephew, employed all kinds of cri- 
ticism, to lessen the esteem which those princes had for 
Pindar’s works. The latter by way of reprisal, ridicules 
them very strongly in his ode to Theron, in comparing 
them to ravens, who croak in vain against the divine bird 
of Jove. But modesty was not the virtue which distin- 
guished Pindar. 

Hiero,* having driven the ancient habitants of Ca- 
tana and Naxos from their country, settled a colony 
of 10,000 men there, half of whom were Syracusans, 
and the rest Peloponnesians. This induced the inha- 
bitants of those cities to appoint, after his death, the 
same solemnities in his honour, as were bestowed on 
heroes or demigods, because they considered him as 
their founder. 

He shewed great favour to the children of Anaxilaus," 
formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to Gelon 
his brother. As they were arrived at years of maturity, 
he exhorted them to take the government into their 
own hands; after Micythus, their tutor, should have 
perfectly informed them of the state of it, and how he 
himself had behaved in the administration. ‘The latter, 
having assembled the nearest relations and most inti- 
mate friends of the young princes, gave, in their pre- 
sence, so good an account of his guardianship, that the 
whole assembly (in perfect admiration) bestowed the 
highest encomiums on his prudence, integrity, and jus- 
tice. Matters were carried so far, that the young princes 
were extremely urgent with him to continue to preside 
in the administration, as he had hitherto done. How-. 
ever, the wise tutor preferring the sweets of ease to the 
splendour of authority, and persuaded, at the same time, 
that it would be for the interest of the state if the young 
princes took the government into their own hands, re- 


P Scholiast. Pind. 4 Diod. |. xi. p. 37. tr Jbid. p. 50. 
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solved to retire from business. Hiero died after having 
reigned eleven years. 


Ill. Dhrasybulus. | 


He was succeeded by Thrasybulus his brother,’ who, 
by his evil conduct, contributed very much to the mak- 
ing him be regretted. Swelled with pride and a brutal 
haughtiness, he considered men as mere worms ; vainly 
fancying they were created for him to trample upon, 
and that he was of a quite different nature from them. 
He abandoned himself implicitly to the flattering coun- 
sels of the giddy young courtiers who surrounded him. 
He treated all his subjects with the utmost severity ; 
banishing some, confiscating the possessions of others, 
and putting great numbers to death. So severe a slavery 
soon grew insupportable to the Syracusans, and there- 
fore they implored the succour of the neighbouring 
cities, whose interest it was also to throw off the tyrant’s 
yoke. ‘Thrasybulus was besieged even in Syracuse, the 
sovereignty of part of which he had reserved to himself, 
viz. Achradina, and the island, which was very well for- 
tified; but the third quarter of the city, called Tyche, 
was possessed by the enemy. After making a feeble re- 
sistance, and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, 
and withdrew into banishment among the Locrians. He 
had reigned but a year. In this manner the Syracusans 
recovered their liberty. They also delivered the rest of 
the cities of Sicily from tyrants; established a popular 
government in all places, and maintained that form by 
themselves during threescore years, till the reign of 
Dionysius the tyrant, who again enslaved them. 

After Sicily had been delivered from 

AA M244 the government of tyrants,‘ and all the 
cities of it were restored to their liberty; 

as the country was extremely fruitful in itself, and the 
peace which all places enjoyed gave the inhabitants of 
this island an opportunity of cultivating their lands, and 
feeding their flocks; the people grew very powerful, 
and amassed great riches. To perpetuate to latest pos- 
terity the remembrance of the happy day in which they 


*-Diod xis p-ot, 62. Ibid. p. 55, &c. 
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had thrown off the yoke of slavery, by. the banishment 
of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in the general assembly 
of the nation, that a colossal statue should be set up to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; that on the anniversary of this 
day a festival should be solemnized, by way of thanks- 
giving, for the restoration of their liberty ; and that there 
should be sacrificed in honour of the gods, 450 bulls, 
with which the people should be entertained at a com- 
mon feast. 

There nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of 
many, a certain secret leaven of tyranny, which fre- 
quently disturbed the harmony of this peace, and occa- 
sioned several tumults and commotions in Sicily, the 
particulars of which I shall omit. To prevent the evil 
consequences of them,” the Syracusans established the 
Petalism, which differed very little from the Athenian 
Ostracism ; and was so called from the Greek wéradov, 
signifying a leaf, because the votes were then given on 
an olive-leaf. ‘This judgment was put in force against 
those citizens whose great power made the people appre- 
hensive that they aspired at the tyranny, and it banished 
them for ten years; however, it did not long continue 
in force, and was soon abolished; because the dread of 
falling under its censure, having prompted the most vir- 
tuous men to retire, and renounce the government, the 
chief employments were now filled by such citizens only 
as had the least merit. 

Deucetius, according to Diodorus,* was chief over the 
people who were properly called Sicilians. Having united 
them all (the imhabitants of Hybla excepted) into one 
body, he became very powerful, and formed several great 
enterprises. It was he who built the city Palica, near 
the temple of the gods called Palici. This temple was 
very famous on account of some wonders which are re- 
lated of it ; and still more from the sacred nature of the 
oaths which were then taken, the violation whereof was 
said to be always followed by a sudden and exemplary 
punishment. ‘This was a secure asylum for all persons 
who were oppressed by superior power; and especially 
for slaves who were unjustly abused, or too cruelly 

" Diod. I. xi. p. 65. x Thid. p. 67—70, 
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treated by their masters. They continued in safety in 
this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had 
made their peace; and there was not a single instance 
of a master’s having ever broken the promise he had 
made of pardoning his slaves ; so famous were the gods 
who presided over this temple, for the severe vengeance 
they took on those who violated their oaths. ; 
This Deucetius, after having been successful on a 
great many occasions, and gained several victories, par- 
ticularly over the Syracusans ; saw his fortune change 
on a sudden by the loss of a battle, and was abandoned 
by the greatest part of his forces. In the consternation 
and despondency into which so general and sudden a 
desertion threw him, he formed such a resolution as 
despair only could suggest. He withdrew in the night 
to Syracuse, advanced as far as the great square of the 
city, and there falling prostrate at the foot of the altar, 
abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of the 
Syracusans, that is, to his professed enemies. ‘The sin- 
gularity of this spectacle attracted great numbers of 
people. The magistrates immediately convened the 
people, and debated on the affair. They first heard the 
orators, whose business was generally to address the 
people with great violence; and these animated them 
against Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom Providence 
seemed to throw into their way, to revenge and punish, 
by his death, all the injuries he had done the republic. 
A speech of this tendency struck all the virtuous part 
of the assembly with horror. The most ancient and 
wisest of the senators represented, That they were not 
now to consider what punishment Deucetius deserved, but 
how it behoved the Syracusans to act on that occasion; 
that they ought not to look upon him any longer as an 
enemy, but as a suppliant, a character Ly which his per- 
son was become sacred and inviolable. That there was 
a goddess (Nemesis) who took vengeance of crimes, espe- 
cially of cruelty and impiety, who doubtless would not suf- 
Jer that to go unpunished: that besides the baseness and 
inhumanity there is in insulting the unfortunate, and in 
crushing those who are already under one’s foot 3 it was 
worthy the grandeur and good-nature of the Syracusans, 
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zo exert their clemency even to those who least deserved it. 
All the people came into this opinion, and with one 
consent spared Deucetius’s life. He was ordered to re- 
side in Corinth, the mother-city and foundress of Syra- 
cuse ; and the Syracusans engaged to furnish Deucetius 
with all things necessary for his subsisting honourably 
there. What reader, who compares these two different 
opinions, does not perceive which of them was the no- 
blest and most generous? 


SECT. IT. 
Of some famous persons and cities in Greecia Magna. Pythagoras, Cha- 
rondas, Galeucus, Milo the Athleta; Crotona, Sybaris, and Thurium. 


I. Pythagoras. 


In treating of what relates to Grecia 
Magna in Italy, I must not omit Py- 
thagoras, who was the glory of it. He 
was born in Samos.’ After having travelled into a 
great many regions, and enriched his mind with much 
uncommon and excellent learning, he returned to his 
native country, but did not make a long stay in it, be- 
cause of the tyrannical government which Polycrates 
had established in it, who however had the highest re- 
gard for him, and shewed him all the esteem due to his 
rare merit. But the study of the sciences, and parti- 
cularly of philosophy, is by no means compatible with 
slavery, though of the mildest and most honourable 
kind. He therefore went into Italy, and resided usually 
either at Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Taren- 
tum. Servius Tullius,’ or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned 
in Rome at that time; which absolutely refutes the 
opinion of those who imagined that Numa Pompilius, 
the second king of the Romans, who lived upwards of 
100 years before, had been Pythagoras’s disciple; an 
opinion that very probably was grounded on the resem- 
blance of their manners, disposition, and principles. 

The whole country soon felt very happy effects from 
the presence of this excellent philosopher.*. An inclina- 


Y Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. Syed 0.18. 
2 Pythagoras, cim in Italiam venisset, exornavit eam Greciam, que 
magna dicta est, et privatim et publicé, prastantissimis ct institutis, et 
artibus. Cie. Tuscul. Quest. 1. v. n. 10. 
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tion for study, and a love of wisdom, diffused them- 
selves almost universally in a very short time, Multi- 
tudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities to get a 
sight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to profit by his 
salutary counsels. ‘The several princes of the country 
took a pleasure in inviting him to their courts, which 
they thought honoured by his presence; and all were 
delighted with his conversation, and glad to learn from 
him the art of governing nations with wisdom. His 
school became the most famous that had ever been till 
that age. He had no less than 4 or 500 disciples. 
Before he admitted them in that quality, he kept them 
in a state of noviciate, as it were, and probation for five 
years, during which time he obliged them to keep the 
strictest silence; thinking it proper for them to be in- 
structed, before they should attempt to speak. It is well 
known that the metempsychosis or transmigration of 
souls was one of the chief of his tenets. His disciples 
had the greatest reverence for every word he uttered ; 
and, if he did but barely aver a thing, that alone, with- 
out farther examination, was sufficient to gain credit to 
his assertion; and to confirm the truth of any thing, they 
used to express themselves in this manner, The master 
said it.» However, the disciples carried their deference 
and docility too far, in thus waving all inquiry, and in 
sacrificing implicitly their reason and understanding ; a 
sacrifice that is due only to the divine authority, which 
is infinitely superior to our reason and all our know- 
ledge ; and which, consequently, is authorized to pre- 
scribe laws to us, and dictate absolute obedience. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great number of 
illustrious disciples, who did infinite honour to their 
master; as wise legislators, great politicians, persons 
skilled in all the sciences, and capable of governing 
states, and being the ministers of the greatest princes. 
A long time after his death,° that part of Italy which he 
had cultivated and improved by his instructions, was still 
considered as the nursery and seat of men skilled in all 


b Adroc eda. 
° Pythagoras tenuit magnam illam Graeciam ciim honore, et disciplina, 
tum etiam auctoritate, multaque secula postea sic viguit Pythagoreorum 
nomen, ut nulli alii docti viderentur. Tusc. Quest. 1. i. n. 38. 
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kinds of literature, and maintained that glorious charac- 
ter for several ages. ‘The Romans certainly entertained a 
high opinion of Pythagoras’s virtue and merit,“ since the 
oracle of Delphi having commanded that people, during 
the war with the Samnites, to erect two statues in the 
most conspicuous part of Rome, the one to the wisest, 
and the other to the most valiant”among the Greeks, 
they accordingly set up two in the place where the 
Comitia were held, representing Pythagoras and The- 
mistocles. We have no certain information with respect 
to the time and place of Pythagoras’s death. 


II. Crotona. Sylaris. Thurium. 


Crotona was founded by Myscellus,* 
chief of the Achzans, the third year of 
the seventeenth Olympiad. This Mys- 
cellus being come to Delphi to consult the oracle of. 
Apollo, about the spot on which he should build his 
city, met Archias the Corinthian there, who was ar- 
rived upon the same account. ‘The god gave them a 
favourable audience ; and after having determined them 
with regard to the place that would best suit their new 
settlements, he proposed different advantages to them, 
and left them, among other particulars, the choice of 
riches or fe lity. The offer of riches struck Archias, but 
Myscellus desired health; and, if history is to be credited, 
Apollo performed his promise faithfully to both. Ar- 
chias founded Syracuse, which soon became the most 
opulent city of Greece. Myscellus laid the foundations 
of Crotona,' which became so famous for the long life 
and innate strength of its inhabitants, that its name was 
used proverbially to signify a very healthy spot, whose 
air was extremely pure. ‘The natives of this city signal- 
ized themselves in a great number of victories in the 
Grecian games; and Strabo relates that, in one and 
the same Olympiad, seven Crotonians were crowned in 
‘the Olympic games, and carried off all the prizes of 
the stadium, 
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Sybaris was ten leagues (200 stadia) from Crotona,’ 
and had also been founded by the Achzans, but before 
the other. This city became afterwards very powerful. 
Four neighbouring states, and twenty-five cities, were 
subject to it, so that it was alone able to raise an army of 
300,000 men. ‘The opulence of Sybaris was soon fol- 
lowed by luxury, and such a dissoluteness of manners 
as is scarcely credible. The citizens employed them- 
selves in nothing but banquets, games, shows, parties of 
pleasure, and carousals. Public rewards and remarks 
of distinction were bestowed on those who gave the 
most magnificent entertainments; and even to such 
cooks as were best skilled in the important art of making 
new discoveries in dressing dishes, and invented new 
refinements to please the palate. ‘The Sybarites carried 
their delicacy and effeminacy to such a height, that 
they carefully removed from their city all such artificers 
whose work was noisy; and would not suffer any cocks 
in it, lest their shrill piercing crow should disturb their 
balmy slumbers. | | 
All these evils were heightened by 
dissension and discord,’ which at last 
proved their ruin. Five hundred of 
the wealthiest persons in the city having been expelled 
by the faction of one Telys, fled to Crotona. Telys 
demanded to have them surrendered to him ; and, on 
the refusal of the Crotonians to deliver them up (who 
were prompted to this generous resolution by Pytha- 
goras, who then lived among them) war was declared. 
The Sybarites marched 300,000 men into the field, 
and the Crotonians only 100,000 ; but then they were 
headed by Milo, the famous champion (of whom we 
shall soon have occasion to speak), over whose shoulders 
a lion’s skin was thrown, and himself armed with a club, 
like another Hercules. The latter gained a complete 
victory, and made a dreadful havoc of those who fled, 
so that very few escaped, and their city was depopulated. 
About threescore years after, some Thessalians came 
and settled in it; however, they did not long enjoy 
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peace, being driven out by the Crotonians. Being thus 
reduced to the most fatal extremity, they implored the 
succour of the Lacedzmonians and Athenians. ‘The 
latter, moved with compassion at their deplorable con- 
dition, after causing proclamation to be made in Pelo- 
ponnesus, that all who were willing to join that colony 
were at liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a fleet of ten 
ships, under the command of Lampon and Xenocrates. 
They built a city near the ancient 
a oy Sybaris and called it Thurium.' ‘Two 
men greatly renowned for their learn- 
ing, the one an orator, and the other an _ historian, 
settled in this colony. The first was Lysias, at that 
time but fifteen years of age. He lived in Thurium, 
till the ill fate which befel the Athenians in Sicily, and 
then went to Athens. The second was Herodotus. 
Though he was born in Halicarnassus, a city of Caria, 
he was, however, considered as a native of Thurium, 
because he settled there with that colony. 

Divisions soon broke out in the city, on occasion of 
the new inhabitants, whom the rest were desirous to 
exclude from all public employments and _ privileges. 
But as these were much more numerous, they expelled 
all the ancient Sybarites, and got the sole possession of 
the city. Being supported by the alliance they made 
with the people of Crotona, they soon grew vastly 
powerful ; and having settled a popular form of govern- 
ment in their city, they divided the citizens into ten 
tribes, which they called by the names of the different na- 
tions whence they sprung. 


III. Charondas, the legislator. 


They now bent their whole thoughts to thestrengthen- 
ing of their government by wholesome laws, for which 
purpose they made choice of Charondas, who had been 
educated in Pythagoras’s school, to digest and draw them 
up. I shall quote some of them in this place. 

1. He excluded from the senate, and all public em- 
ployments, all such as should marry a second wife, in 
case any children by their first were living: being per- 
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suaded, that a man who was so regardless of his children’s 
interest, would be equally so of his country’s, and be as 
worthless a magistrate as he had been a father. | 

2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried through 
every part of the city crowned with heath or broom, as 
the vilest of men; an ignominy which most of them 
were not able to survive. The city, thus delivered 
from those pests of society; was restored to its former 
tranquillity. And indeed,“ from calumniators generally 
arise all feuds and contests, whether of a public or private 
nature ; and yet, according to ‘Tacitus’s observation, they 
are too much tolerated in most governments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law against another 
species of pests, which is generally the first occasion of 
the depravity of manners in a state; by suffering all 
those to be prosecuted who should form a correspondence, 
or contract a friendship, with wicked men, and by laying 
a heavy fine upon them. 

4.. He. required: all <childten: of the eitizens: fo be 
educated in polite literature; the effect of which is to 
soften and civilize the minds of men, inspiring them 
with gentleness of manners, and inclining them to virtue ; 
all which constitute the felicity of a state, and are equally 
necessary to citizens of all conditions. In this view he 
appointed salaries (paid by the state) for masters and 
preceptors; in order that learning, by being commu- 
nicated gratuitously, might be acquired by all. Hecon- 
sidered ignorance as the greatest of evils, and the source 
whence all vices flowed. 

5. He made a law with respect to orphans which 
appears sufficiently judicious, by intrusting the care of 
their education to their relations by the mother’s side, as 
their lives would not be in danger from them ; and the 
management of their estates to their paternal relations, 
it being the interest of the latter to make the greatest 
advantage of them, since they would inherit them, in 
case of the demise of their wards. 

6. Instead of putting deserters to death, and those 
who gquitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only 


* Delatores, genus hominum publico exitio repertum, et poenis quidem 
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sentenced them to make their appearance during three 
days in the city, dressed in the habit of women, imagin- | 
ing, that the dread of so ignominious a punishment 
would be equally efficacious with putting to death; and 
being, at the same time, desirous of giving such cowardly 
citizens an opportunity of atoning for their fault. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or 
easily abrogated, he imposed a very severe and hazard- 
ous condition on all persons who should propose to 
alter or amend them in any manner. They were to 
appear in the public assembly with a halter about their 
necks ; and in case the alteration proposed did not pass, 
they were to be immediately strangled. ‘There were 
but three amendments ever proposed, and all of them 
admitted. ) 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. Re- 
turning one day from pursuing some thieves, and finding 
a tumult in the city, he came armed into the assembly, 
though he himself had prohibited this by an express 
law. A certain person objected to him in severe terms, 
that he violated his own laws; J do not violate them, 
says he, but thus seal them with my blood ; saying which, 
he plunged his sword into his bosom, and expired. 


IV. Zaleucus, another lawgiver. 


At the same time there arose among the Locrians 
another famous legislator,’ Zaleucus by name, who, as 
well as Charondas, had been Pythagoras’s disciple. 
There is now scarce any thing extant of his, except a 
kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a most ad- 
vantageous idea of them. He requires, above all things, 
of the citizens, to believe and be firmly persuaded, that 
there are gods; and adds, that the bare casting up our 
eyes to the heavens, and contemplating their order and 
beauty, are sufficient to convince us, that it is impossible 
so wonderful a fabric could have been formed by mere 
chance or human power. As the natural consequence 
of this belief, he exhorts men to honour and revere the | 
gods, as the authors of whatever is good and just among 
mortals ; and to honour them, not merely by sacrifices 
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and splendid gifts, but by a circumspect conduct, and by 
purity and innocence of manners ; these being infinitely 
more grateful to the deities than all the sacrifices that 
can be offered. 

After this exordium, so pregnant with religion and 
piety, in which he describes the Supreme Being as the 
primary source whence all laws flow, as the chief autho- 
rity which commands obedience to them, as the most 
powerful motive for our faithful observance of them, 
and as the perfect model to which mankind ought to 
conform: he descends to the particulars of those duties 
which men owe to one another ; and lays down a precept 
which is very well adapted to preserve peace and unity 
in society, by enjoining the individuals who compose it 
not to make their hatred and dissensions perpetual, 
which would evince an unsociable and savage disposition ; 
but to treat their enemies as men who would soon be 
their friends. ‘This is carrying morality to as great a. 
perfection as could be expected from heathens. 

With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, 
after representing to them, that in pronouncing sentence 
they ought never to suffer themselves to be biassed by 
friendship, hatred, or any other passion ; he only exhorts 
them to avoid carefully all haughtiness or severity towards 
the parties engaged in law, since such are but too un- 
happy in being obliged to undergo all the toils and fa- 
tigues inseparable from lawsuits. The office indeed of 
judges, how laborious soever it may be, is far from giving 
them a right to vent their ill humour upon the contend- 
ing parties; the very condition and essence of their em- 
ployment require them to behave with impartiality, and 
to do justice on all occasions ; and when they distribute 
this even with mildness and humanity, it is only a debt 
they pay, and not a favour they grant. 

To banish luxury from his republic, which he looked 
upon as the certain destruction of a government, he did 
not follow the practice established in some nations, 
where it is thought sufficient, for the restraining it, to 
punish, by pecuniary mulcts, such as infringe the laws ; 
but he acted, says the historian, in a more artful and in- 
genious, and at the same time more effectual, manner. 
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He prohibited women from wearing rich and costly 
stufts, embroidered robes, jewels, ear-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, gold rings, and such-like ornaments; except- 
ing none from this law but common prostitutes. He 
enacted a similar law with regard to the men ; excepting, 
in the same manner, from the observance of it, such 
only as were willing to pass for debauchees and infamous 
wretches. By these regulations he easily, and without 
violence, preserved the citizens from the least approaches 
to luxury and effeminacy.™ For no person was so lost to 
all sense of honour, as to be willing to wear the badges 
of his shame, under the eye, as it were, of all the citi- 
zens 3 since this would make him the public laughing- 
stock, and reflect eternal infamy on his family. 


V. Milo, the champion. 


We have seen him at the head of an army obtain a 
great victory. However, he was still more renowned 
for his athletic strength than for his military bravery. 
He was surnamed the Crotonian, from Crotona, the place 
of his birth. It was his daughter, whom, as was before 
related, Democedes the famous physician, and Milo’s 
countryman, married, after he had escaped from Darius’s 
court to Greece, his native country. 

Pausanias relates,” that Milo was seven times victori- 
ous at the Pythian games, once when a child ; that he 
won six victories (at wrestling) in the Olympic games, 
one of which was also gained in his childhood ; and that 
challenging a seventh time (in Olympia) any person to 
wrestle with him, he could not engage for want of an 
opponent. He would hold a pomegranate in such a 
manner, that, without breaking it, he would grasp it so 
fast in his hand, that no one, however strong, could pos- 
sibly wrest it from him. He would stand so firm on a 
discus,° which had been oiled to make it the more slip- 
pery, that it was impossible to push him off. He would 
bind his head with a cord, after which holding his breath 


™ More inter veteres recepto, qui satis peenarum adversus impudicas 
in ips professione flagitii credebant. Tacit. Annal. |. ii. c. 85. 
n Lib. vi. p. 369, 370. 
° This discus was a kind of quoit, flat and round. 
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strongly, the veins of his head would swell so prodigi- 
ously as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing his 
elbow on his side, stretched forth his right hand quite 
open, with his fingers held close one te the other, his 
thumb excepted, which he raised, the utmost strength 
of man could not separate his little finger from the other 
three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of his 
strength. Chance, however, gave him an opportunity 
of making a much more laudable use of it. One day,” 
as he was attending the lectures of Pythagoras (for he 
was one of his most constant disciples), the pillar which 
supported the ceiling of the school in which the pupils 
were assembled, being shaken by some accident, Milo 
supported it by his single strength, gave the auditors 
time to get away, and having provided for their safety, 
he afterwards escaped himself. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the ath- 
letee is almost incredible. Milo’s appetite was scarce 
satiated with twenty mine (pounds) of meat, the same 
quantity of bread, and three congii* of wine every day." 
Atheneus relates, that this champion having run the 
whole leneth of the stadium, with a bull four years old 
on his shoulders, he afterwards knocked him down with 
one stroke of his fist, and ate the whole beast that very 
day. I will take it for granted, that all the other parti- 
culars related of Milo are true; but is it in the slightest 
degree probable, that one man could devour a whole ox 
in so short a time? 

We are told that Milo,* when advanced to a very 
great age, seeing the rest of the champions wrestling, 
and gazing upon his own arms, which once were so vi- 
gorous and robust, but were then very much enfeebled 
by time, burst into tears and cried, las / these arms are 
now dead. 

And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakness 
from himself;‘ and the confident persuasion he enter- 
tained of his own strength, and which he preserved to 
the last, proved fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he 


P Strab. 1. vi. p. 263. 4 Thirty pounds, or eighteen pints. 
" Athen. I. x. p.412.  * Cic. de Sencct. n. 27.‘ Pausan. |. vi. p. 370 
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was travelling, an old oak, which had been opened by 
some wedges that were forced into it, he undertook to 
split it in two by his bare strength. But after forcing 
out the wedges by the exertion he made, his arms were 
catched in the trunk of the tree, by the violence with 
which it closed ; so that being unable to disengage his 
hands he was devoured by wolves. 

An author has judiciously observed,’ that this surpris- 
ingly robust champion, who prided himself so much on 
his bodily strength, was the weakest of men with regard 
to a passion, which often subdues and captivates the 
strongest ; a courtesan having gained so great an ascen- 
dant over Milo, that she tyrannized over him in the most 
imperious manner, and made him obey whatever com- 
mands she laid upon him. 








CiraAr. Tit. 
THE WAR OF PELOPONNESUS. 


Tue Peloponnesian war, which I am 
;, now entering upon, began about the end 
of the first year of the eighty-seventh 
Olympiad, and lasted twenty-seven years. ‘Thucydides 
has written the history of it to the twenty-first year in- 
clusively. He gives us an accurate account of the several 
transactions of every year, which he divides into cam- 
paigns and winter-quarters. However, I shall not be so 
minute, and shall only extract such parts of it as appear 
most entertaining and instructive. Plutarch and Dio- 
dorus Siculus will also be of great assistance to me on 
this occasion. 
SECT. EL. 


The siege of Plata by the Thebans. Alternate ravages of Attica and 
Peloponnesus. Honours paid to the Athenians who fell in the first 


campaign. 
The first year of the war. 
The first act of hostility by which the war begun,” was 


" Aélian. |. ii. c. 24. 
* Thucyd. }. ii. p. 99—122. Diod. 1. xii.p. 97—100. Plut. in Pericl. p.170. 
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committed by the Thebans, who besieged Platee, a city 
of Boeotia, in alliance with Athens, They were intro- 
duced into it by treachery; but the citizens falling upon 
them in the night, killed them all, with the exception 
of about 200, who were taken prisoners, and who a little 
after were put to death. ‘The Athenians, as soon as the 
news was brought of the action at Platz, sent succours 
and provisions thither, and cleared the city of all persons 
who were incapable of bearing arms. 

The truce being evidently broken, both sides prepared 
openly for war; and ambassadors were sent to all places 
to strengthen themselves by the alliance of the Greeks 
and barbarians. Every part of Greece was in motion, 
some few states and cities excepted, which continued 
neuter, till they should see the event of the war. The 
majority were for the Lacedemonians, as being the 
deliverers of Greece, and espoused their interest very 
warmly, because the ‘Athenians, forgetting that the mo- 
deration and gentleness with which they commanded 
over others, had procured them many allies, had after- 
wards alienated the greatest part of them by their pride 
and the severity of their government, and incurred the 
hatred, not only of those who were then subject to them, 
but of all such as were apprehensive of becoming their 
dependants. In this temper of mind were the Greeks 
at that time. The confederates of each of those two 
states were as follow. 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which stood neuter, 
had declared for Lacedemonia. The Achzans, the in- 
habitants of Pellene excepted, were neuter at first, but 
at length insensibly engaged in the war. Out of Pelo- 
ponnesus were the people of Megara, Locris, Boeotia, 
Phacis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anactorium, on the 
side of the Lacedzemonians. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people 
of Chios, Lesbos, Plataeas, the Messenians of Naupactus; 
the greatest part of the Acarnanians, Corcyreans, Cepha- 
lenians, and Zacynthians, besides the several tributary 
countries, as maritime Caria, Doria that lies near it, Ionia, 
the Hellespont ; and the cities of Thrace, Guanes and 
Potidea excepted, all the islands between Crete and 
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Peloponnesus, eastward; and the Cyclades, Melos and 
Thera excepted. 

Immediately after the attempt on Plateze, the Lace- 
demonians had ordered forces to be levied both within 
and without Peloponnesus ; and made all the prepara- 
tions necessary for entering the enemy’s country. All 
things being ready, two-thirds of the troops marched to 
the isthmus of Corinth, and the rest were left to guard 
the country. Archidamus, king of Lacedeemonia, who 
commanded the army, assembled the generals and chief 
officers, and calling to their remembrance the great ac- 
tions performed by their ancestors, and those they them- 
selves had done, or been eye-witnesses to, he exhorted 
them to support, with the utmost efforts of their valour, 
the pristine glory of their respective cities, as well as 
their own fame. He represented to them, that the eyes 
of all Greece were upon them ; and that, in expectation 
of the issue of a war which would determine their fate, 
they were incessantly addressing heaven in favour of a 
people, who were as dear to them as the Athenians were 
become odious; that, however, he could not deny, that 
they were going to march against an enemy, who, though 
greatly inferior to them in numbers and in strength, 
were nevertheless very powerful, warlike, and daring ; 
and whose courage would doubtless be still more in- 
flamed by the sight of danger, and the laying waste of 
their territories: that therefore they must exert them- 
selves to the utmost,’ to spread an immediate terror in 
the country they were going to enter, and to inspire the 
allies with confidence. The whole army answered with 
the loudest acclamations of joy, and repeated assurances 
that they would do their duty. . 

The assembly breaking up, Archidamus, ever zealous 
for the welfare of Greece, and resolving to neglect no 
expedient that might prevent a rupture, the dreadful 
consequences of which he foresaw, sent a Spartan to 
Athens, to endeavour, before they should come to hos- 
tilities, to prevail, if possible, with the Athenians to lay 
aside their designs ; now that they saw an army ready 


2 Gnarus primis eventibus metum aut fiduciam gigni. Tacit. Annal. 
Fee Ty ear orcs 2 
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to march into Attica. But the Athenians, so far from 
admitting him to audience, or hearing his reasons, would 
not so much as suffer him to come into their city: Peri- 
cles having prevailed with the people to make an order, 
that no herald or ambassador should be received from 
the Lacedeemonians till they had first laid down their 
arms. In consequence of this, the Spartan was com- 
manded to leave the country that very day ; and an escort 
was sent to guard him to the frontiers, and to prevent his 
speaking to any person by the way. At his taking leave of 
the Athenians, he told them, that day would be the begin- 
ning of the great calamities that wouldensue toall Greece. 
Archidamus, seeing no hopes of a reconciliation, marched 
for Attica, at the head of 60,000 chosen troops. 
Pericles, before the Lacedemonians had entered the 
country, declared to the Athenians, that should Archi- 
damus, when he was laying waste their territories, spare 
his (Pericles’s) lands, either on account of the rights of 
hospitality which subsisted between them, or to furnish 
his enemies, and those who envied him, with a handle 
to slander him, as holding intelligence with him, he, from 
that day, made over all his lands and houses to the city 
of Athens. He demonstrated to the Athenians, that the 
welfare of the state depended upon consuming the ene- 
my’s troops, by protracting the war; and that for this 
purpose they must immediately remove all their effects 
out of the country, retire to the city, and shut them- 
selves up in it without ever hazarding a battle. The Athe- 
nians, indeed, had not forces enough to take the field 
and oppose the enemy. ‘Their troops, exclusive of those 
in garrison, amounted but to 13,000 heavy-armed sol- 
diers; and 16,000 inhabitants, including the young and 
old, the citizens as well as others, who were appointed 
to defend Athens: and besides these, 1200 troopers, in- 
cluding the archers who rode on horseback, and 1600 
foot archers. This was the whole army of the Athenians. 
But their chief strength consisted in a fleet of 300 gal- 
leys, part of which were ordered to lay waste the enemy’s 
country, and the rest to awe the allies, on whom contri- 
butions were levied, without which the Athenians could 
not defray the expenses of the war. 
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The Athenians, animated by the ardent exhortations 
of Pericles, brought from the country their wives, their 
children, their furniture, and all their effects, after which 
they pulled down their houses, and even carried off the 
timber. With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they 
conveyed them into the island of Euboea and the neigh- 
bouring isles. However, they were deeply afflicted at 
this sad and precipitate migration, and it drew plentiful 
tears from their eyes. From the time that the Persians 
had left their country, that is, for near fifty years, they 
had enjoyed the sweets of peace, wholly employed in 
cultivating their lands, and feeding their flocks. But 
now they were obliged to abandon every thing. They 
took up their habitations in the city, as conveniently as 
they could, in the midst of such confusion; retiring either 
to their relations or friends ; and some withdrew even to 
the temples and other public places. 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians, being set out 
upon their march, entered the country, and encamped at 
CEnoe, which is the first fortress towards Boeotia. They 
employed a long time in preparing for the attack, and 
raising the batteries; for which reason complaints were 
made against Archidamus, as if he carried on the war 
indolently, because he had not approved of it. He was 
accused of being too slow in his marches, and of encamp- 
ing too long near Corinth. He was also charged with 
having been too dilatory in raising the army, as if he had 
desired to give the Athenians opportunity to carry off all 
their effects out of the country; whereas had he marched 
speedily into it, all they had might have been plundered 
and destroyed. His design, however, was to engage the 
Athenians, by these delays, to agree to an accommoda- 
tion, and to prevent arupture, the consequences of which 
he foresaw would be pernicious to all Greece. Finding, 
after making several assaults, that it would be impossible 
for him to take the city, he raised the siege, and entered 
Attica in the midst of the harvest. Having laid waste 
the whole country, he advanced as far as Acharnz, one 
of the greatest towns near Athens, and but 1500 paces 
from the city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes 
that the Athenians, exasperated to see him advanced so 
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near, would sally out to defend their country, and give 
him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 

It indeed was not without much difficulty that the 
Athenians (haughty and imperious as they were) could 
endure to be braved and insulted in this manner by an 
enemy, whom they did not think superior to themselves 
in courage. ‘They were eye-witnesses of the dreadful 
havoc made of their lands, and saw all their houses and 
farms in a blaze. ‘They could no longer bear this sad 
spectacle, and therefore demanded fiercely to be led out 
against the Lacedzemonians, be the consequence what it 
would. Pericles saw plainly, that the Athenians would 
thereby hazard every thing, and expose their city to cer- 
tain destruction, should they march out to engage, under 
the walls of their city, an army of 60,000 fighting men, 
composed of the choicest troops at that time in Beeotia 
and Peloponnesus. Besides, he had made it his chief 
maxim to spare the blood of the citizens, since that was 
an irreparable loss. Pursuing inflexibly, therefore, the 
plan he had laid down, and studious of nothing but how 
he might check the impatience and ardour of the Athe- 
nians, he was particularly careful not to assemble either 
the senate or the people, lest they should form some 
fatal resolution, in spite of all the opposition in his 
power. His friends used every effort imaginable to 
make him change his conduct. His enemies, on the 
other side, endeavoured to stagger him by their menaces 
and slanderous discourses. ‘They strove to sting him 
by songs and satires, in which they aspersed him as a 
man of a cowardly, unfeeling, disposition, who basely 
gave up his country to the sword of the enemy. But 
no man shewed so much rancour against Pericles as 
Cleon.* He was the son of a currier, and also followed 
that trade himself. He had raised himself by faction, 
and probably by a species of merit which those must 
possess who would rise in popular governments. He 
had a thundering and overbearing voice; and possessed 
besides, in a wonderful manner, the art of gaining the 
people, and engaging them in his interest. It was he 


* It ishe whom Aristophanes has inveighed so much against in several 
of his comedies. . 
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who enacted a law, that three obo/i (not two as before) 
should be given to each of the 6000 judges. The cha- 
racteristics which more immediately distinguished him 
were, an unbounded self-conceit, a ridiculous arrogance 
of his uncommon merit, anda boldness of speech, which 
he carried to the highest pitch of insolence and effron- 
tery, and spared no man. But none of these things could 
move Pericles.” His invincible strength of mind raised 
him above low, vulgar clamours. Like a good pilot in 
a raging storm, who, after he has given out the proper 
orders, and taken all the precautions necessary, is stu- 
dious of nothing but how to make the best use of his 
art, without suffering himself to be moved by the tears 
or entreaties of those whom fear has distracted; Pericles, 
in like manner, after having put the city in a good pos- 
ture of defence, and posted guards in all places to pre- 
vent a surprise, followed those counsels which his pru- 
dence suggested, entirely regardless of the complaints, 
the taunts, and licentious invectives, of the citizens ; 
from a firm persuasion, that he knew much better than 
they in what manner they were to be governed. It then 
appeared evidently, says Plutarch,° that Pericles was ab- 
solute master of the minds of the Athenians, since he 
prevailed so far (at such a juncture as this) as to keep 
them from sallying out of the city ;° as if he had kept 
the keys of the city in his own possession, and fixed on 
their arms the seal of his authority, to forbid their mak- 
ing use of them. Things happened exactly as Pericles 
had foretold; for the enemy, finding the Athenians were 
determined not to stir out of their city, and having ad- 
vice that the enemy’s fleet were carrying fire and sword 
into their territories, they raised their camp, and after 
making dreadful havoc in the whole country through 
which they marched, they returned to Peloponnesus, 
and retired to their several homes. | 

It might here be asked, why Pericles acted, on this 
occasion, in a quite different manner from what The- 
mistocles had done about fifty years before, when, at 


> Spernendis rumoribus validus. Tacit. 
¢ Plut. An. Seni ger. sit. resp. p. 784. 
4 ArexwAvae, povog Ta OTAA Tov Onpov Kal Tag KdEéig TOY TYADY amooppayt- 
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Xerxes’s approach, he made the Athenians march out 
of their city, and abandon it to the enemy. . But a little 
reflection will shew, that the circumstances differed 
widely. ‘Themistocles, being invaded by all the forces 
of the East, justly concluded that it would be impossible 
for him to withstand, in a single city, those millions of 
barbarians who would have poured upon it like a deluge, 
and deprived him of ail hopes of being succoured by his 
allies. This is the reason given by Cicero. Fluctum 
enim totius Barlarie ferre urbs una non poterat. It 
was therefore prudent in him to retire for some time, 
and to let the confused multitude of barbarians consume 
and destroy one another. But Pericles was not engaged 
in so formidable and oppressive a war. The odds were 
not very great, and he foresaw it would allow him in- 
tervals in which he might breathe. Thus, like a ju- 
dicious man and an able politician, he kept close in 
Athens, and could not be moved either by the remon- 
strances or murmurs of the citizens. Cicero, writing 
to his friend Atticus,‘ condemns absolutely the resolu- 
tion which Pompey formed and executed, of abandon- 
ing Rome to Cesar; whereas he ought, in imitation of 
Pericles, to have shut himself up in it with the senate, 
the magistrates, and the flower of the citizens who had 
declared in his favour. 

After the Lacedzemonians were retired, the Athenians 
put troops into all the important posts both by sea and 
land, pursuant to the plan they intended to follow, as 
long as the war continued. They also came to a reso- 
lution to keep always 1000 talents in reserve,’ and 100 
galleys; and never to use them, except the enemy should 
invade Attica by sea; at the same time making it death for 
any man to propose the employing them any other way. 

The galleys which had been sent into Peloponnesus 
made dreadful havoc there, which consoled the Athe- 
nians, in some measure, for the losses they had sus- 
tained. One day, as the forces were going on board, 
and Pericles was entering his own ship, a sudden and 
total eclipse of the sun ensued, and the earth was over- 
spread with the deepest gloom. This phenomenon 


* Lib. vii. Epist. 11. f About 140,000/. 
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filled the minds of the Athenians with the utmost ter- 
ror; who were wont, through superstition, and the ig- 
norance of natural causes, to consider such events as 
fatal omens. Pericles seeing the pilot who was on board 
his ship astonished, and incapable of managing the helm, 
threw his cloak over his face, and asked him whether 
he saw: the pilot answering, that the cloak hindered 
him; Pericles then gave him to understand, that a like 
cause, viz. the interposition of the vast body of the 
moon between his eyes and the sun, prevented his see- 
ing its splendour. 

The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being now 
elapsed,® the Athenians, during the winter, solemnized 
public funerals, according to ancient custom (a custom 
conformable to the dictates of humanity and gratitude), 
in honour of those who had lost their lives in that cam- 
paign, a ceremony which they constantly observed, dur- 
ing the whole course of that war. For this purpose, 
they set up, three days before, a tent, in which the bones 
of the deceased citizens were exposed, and every person 
strewed flowers, incense, perfumes, and other things of 
the same kind, upon those remains. They afterwards 
were put on carriages, in coffins made of cypress-wood, 
every tribe having its particular coffin and carriage; 
but in one of the latter a large empty coffin” was car- 
ried in honour of those whose bodies had not been found. 
The procession marched with a grave, majestic, and re- 
ligious pomp; a great number of inhabitants, both citi- 
zens and foreigners, assisted at this mournful solemnity. 
The relations of the deceased officers and soldiers stood 
weeping at the sepulchre. ‘These bones were carried 
to a public monument, in the finest suburb of the city, 
called the Ceramicus; where were buried, in all ages, 
those who lost their lives in the field, except the war- 
riors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their rare va- 
lour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth was af- 
terwards laid over them, and then one of the citizens of 
the greatest distinction pronounced their funeral oration. 
Pericles was now appointed to exercise this honourable 
office. When the ceremony was ended, he went from 


* Thucyd. I. ii. p. 122—130. " Those are called Cenotaphia. 
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the sepulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better 
heard, and spoke the oration, the whole of which Thu- 
cydides has transmitted to us. Whether it was really 
composed by Pericles, or by the historian, we may af- 
firm that it is truly worthy the reputation of both those 
great men, as well for the noble simplicity of the style, 
as for the just beauty of the thoughts, and the grandeur 
of the sentiments which pervade every part of it. After 
having paid,’ in so solemn a manner, this double tribute 
of tears and applauses, to the memory of those brave 
soldiers who had sacrificed their lives to defend the li- 
_berties of their country: the public, who did not con- 
fine their gratitude to empty ceremonies and tears, main- 
tained their widows, and all their infant orphans. This 
was a powerful incentive to animate the courage of the 
citizens ;* for great men are formed, where merit is best 
rewarded. : 

About the close of the same campaign, the Athenians 
concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odry- 
sians in Thrace; and, in consequence of this treaty, his 
son was admitted a citizen of Athens. They also came 
to an accommodation with Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
donia, by restoring to him the city of Therma, after 
which they joined their forces, in order to carry on the 
war in Chalcis. 
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The plague makes dreadful havoc in Attica. Pericles is divested of the 
command. The Lacedzemonians have recourse to the Persians for aid. 
Potidea is taken by the Athenians. Pericles is restored to his em- 
ployments. His death, and that of Anaxagoras. 


Second and third years of the War. 


In the beginning of the second cam- 
A. M.3574. a ; tae 

Ant. J.C. 430, Paign, the enemy made an incursion into 
the country as before, and laid it waste. 

But the plague made a much greater devastation in 
Athens; the like having never been known. It is re- 
lated, that it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended 
into Egypt, from thence spread over Libya, and a great 

iw Thucya, loi. p. 130; 
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part of Persia; and at last broke at once, like a flood, 
upon Athens. Thucydides, who himself was seized with 
that distemper, has described very minutely the several 
circumstances and symptoms of it, in order, says he, that 
a faithful and exact relation of this calamity may serve 
as an instruction to posterity, in case the like should 
ever again happen. Hippocrates," who was employed 
to visit the sick, has also described it as a physician, and 
Lucretius" as a poet. ‘This pestilence baffled the utmost 
efforts of art ; the most robust constitutions were unable 
to withstand its attacks ; and the greatest care and skill 
of the physicians were a feeble help to those who were 
infected. The instant a person was seized, he was struck 
with despair, which quite disabled him from attempting 
acure. ‘The assistance that was given them was inef- 
fectual, and proved mortal to all such of their relations 
or friends as had the courage to approach them. The 
quantity of baggage, which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. Most of the 
inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, 
in which they could scarce breathe, during the raging 
heat of the summer, so that they were seen either piled 
one upon the other (the dead as well as those who were 
dying), or else crawling through the streets; or lying 
along by the side of fountains, to which they bad dragged 
themselves, to quench the raging thirst which consumed 
them. The very temples were filled with dead bodies, 
and every part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of 
death ; without the least remedy for the present, or the 
least hopes with regard to the time to come. 

The plague,° before it spread into Attica, had made 
great ravages in Persia. Artaxerxes, who had been in- 
formed of the high reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, 
the greatest physician of that or any other age, caused 
his governors to write to him, to invite him into his 
dominions, in order that he might prescribe to those who 
were infected. The king made him the most advan- 
tageous offers ; setting no bounds to his rewards on the 
side of interest, and, with regard to honours, promising 
to make him equal with the most considerable persons 


m Epidem. I. iii, § 3. eR. Vis ® Hippocrat. in Epist. 
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in his court. The reader has already been told, the pro- 
digious regard which was shewn to the Grecian physi- 
cians in Persia; and, indeed, can services of such im- 
portance be too well rewarded ? However, all the glitter 
of the Persian riches and dignities was not able to tempt 
Hippocrates ; nor stifle the hatred and aversion which 
was become natural to the Greeks for the Persians, ever 
since the latter had invaded them. ‘This great physician 
therefore sent no other answer than this,—That he was 
free from either wants or desires ; that all his cares were 
due to his fellow-citizens and countrymen; and that he 
was under no obligation to barbarians, the declared ene- 
mies of Greece. Kings are not used to denials. Arta- 
xerxes, therefore, in the highest transports of rage, sent 
to the city of Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, and 
where he was at that time ; commanding them to deliver 
up to him that insolent wretch, in order that he might 
be brought to condign punishment; and threatening, in 
case they refused, to lay waste their city and island in 
such a manner, that not the least footsteps of it should 
remain. However, the inhabitants of Cos were not 
under the least terror. They made answer, that the me- 
naces of Darius and Xerxes had not been able in former 
times to prevail with them to give them earth and water, 
or to obey their orders ; that Artaxerxes’s threats would 
be equally impotent: that, let what would be the conse- 
quences, they would never give up their fellow-citizen ; 
and that they depended on the protection of the gods. 
Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that his ser- 
vices were due entirely to his countrymen. And, in- 
deed, the instant he was sent for to Athens, he went 
thither, and did not once stir out of the city till the 
plague was quite ceased. He devoted himself entirely 
to the service of the sick ; and to multiply himself, as it 
were, he sent several of his disciples into all parts of the 
country ; after having instructed them in what manner 
to treat their patients. The Athenians were struck 
with the deepest sense of. gratitude for this generous 
care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by a 
public decree, that Hippocrates should be initiated in the 
greater mysteries, in the same manner as Hercules the 
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son of Jupiter; that a crown of gold should be pre- 
sented him, of the value of 1000 staters,° amount- 
ing to 500 pistoles French money; and that the de- 
cree by which it was granted him, should be read 
aloud by a herald in the public games, on the solemn 
festival of Panathenzea: that the freedom of the city 
should be given him, and himself be maintained, at the 
public charge, in the Prytaneum, all his lifetime, in case 
he thought proper: in fine, that the children of all the 
people of Cos, whose city had given birth to so great a 
man, might be maintained and brought up in Athens, 
in the same manner as if they had been born there. 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into At- 
tica, came down towards the coast, and advancing still 
forward, laid waste the whole country. Pericles reso- 
lutely adhering to the maxim he had established, not to 
expose the safety of the state to the hazard of a battle, 
would not suffer his troops to sally out of the city : how- 
ever, before the enemy left the open country, he sailed 
to Peloponnesus with 100 galleys, in order to hasten 
their retreat by so powerful a diversion; and after hav- 
ing made a dreadful havoc (as he had done the first 
year) he returned into the city. The plague was still 
there as well as in the fleet, and it spread to those troops 
that were besieging Potidzea. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who 
saw their country depopulated by two great scourges, war 
and pestilence, began to despond, and to murmur against 
Pericles ; considering him as the author of all their cala- 
mities, as he had involved them in that fatal war. They 
therefore sent a deputation to Lacedzemonia, to obtain, 
if possible, an accommodation by some means or other, 
firmly resolved to make whatever concessions should be 
demanded of them: however, the ambassadors returned 
back without being able to obtain any terms. Complaints 
and murmurs now broke out afresh ; and the whole city 
was in such a trouble and confusion, as seemed to prog- 
nosticate the worst of evils. Pericles, in the midst of 
this universal consternation, could not forbear assem- 


° The Attic stater was a gold coin weighing two drachms. It is in the 
original xpvody xiriwy. 
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bling the people; and endeavoured to soften, and at 
the same time to encourage them, by justifying himself. 
The reasons, says he, which induced you to undertake this 
war, and which you all approved at that time, are still the 
same; and are not changed by the alteration of circum- 
stances, which neither you nor myself could foresee. Had 
it been left to your option to make choice of peace or war, 
the former would certainly have been the most eligible : 
but as there was no other means for preserving your liber- 
ty, but by drawing the sword, was it possible for you to 
hesitate? If we are citizens who truly love our country, 
ought our private misfortunes to make us neglect the com- 
mon welfare of the state? Every man feels the evil which 
afflicts himself, because it is present; but no one is sensible 
of the good which will result from it, because it is not come. 
Have you forgotten the strength and grandeur of your 
empire? Of the two parts which form this globe of ours, 
viz. the land and sea, you have absolute possession of the 
latter ; and no king, nor any other power, is able to oppose 
your fleets. The question now is, whether you will pre- 
serve this glory and this empire, or resign it for ever. Be 
not therefore grieved Lecause you are deprived of a few 
country-houses and gardens, which ought to be considered 
no otherwise than as the frame of the picture, though you 
would seem to make them the picture itself. Consider, that 
if you do but preserve your liberty, you will easily recover 
them; but that should you suffer yourselves to be deprived 
of this blessing, you will lose every valuable possession with 
it. Do not shew less generosity than your ancestors, who, 
for the sake of preserving it, abandoned even their city ; 
and who, though they had not inherited such a glory from 
their ancestors, yet suffered the worst of evils, and engaged 
in the most perilous enterprises, to transmit it to you. I 
confess that your present calamities are exceedingly griev- 
ous, and I myself am duly sensible and deeply afflicted for 
them. But is it just in you to exclaim against your gene- 
ral, for an accident that was not to be diverted by all the 
prudence of man; and to make him responsible for an 
event, in which he has not the least concern? We must 
submit patiently to those evils which Heaven inflicts upon 
us, and vigorously oppose such as arise from our fellow- 
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creatures. As to the hatred and jealousy, which attend 
on your prosperity, they are the usual lot of all who believe 
themselves worthy of commanding. However, hatred and 
envy are not long-lived, but the glory that accompanies 
exalted actions is immortal. Revolve therefore perpetually 
in your minds, how shameful and ignominious it is for men 
to bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it is to 
triumph over them; and then, animated by this double re- 
flection, march on to danger with joy and intrepidity, and 
do not crouch so tamely in vain to the Lacedemonians ; 
and call to mind, that those who display the greatest bra- 
very and resolution in dangers, acquire the most esteem 
and applause. 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance 
of the great actions of their ancestors, the grateful title 
of sovereigns of Greece, and above all jealousy against 
Sparta, the ancient perpetual rival of Athens, were the 
usual motives which Pericles employed to influence and 
animate the Athenians, and they had hitherto never 
failed of success. But on this occasion, the sense of pre- 
sent evils prevailed over every other consideration, and 
stifled all other thoughts. The Athenians indeed did 
not design to sue to the Lacedemonians any more for 
peace, but the mere sight and presence of Pericles was 
insupportable to them. They therefore deprived him of 
the command of the army, and sentenced him to pay 
a fine, which, according to some historians, amounted 
to fifteen talents, and, according to others, fifty.’ 

However, this public disgrace of Pericles was not to 
be very lasting. The anger of the people was appeased 
by this first effort, and had spent itself in this injurious 
treatment of him, as the bee leaves its sting in the wound. 
But he was not now so happy with regard to his do- 
mestic evils ; for, besides his having lost a great number 
of his friends and relations by the pestilence, feuds and 
divisions had long reigned in his family. Xanthippus, his 
eldest son, who himself was extremely profuse, and had 
married a young wife no less extravagant, could not bear 
his father’s exact economy, who allowed him but a very 
small sum for his pleasures. This made him borrow 

P Fifteen or fifty thousand French crowns. 
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money in his father’s name. When the lender demand- 
ed his debt of Pericles, he not only refused to pay, but 
even prosecuted him for it. Xanthippus was so enraged, 
that he inveighed in the strongest terms against his fa- 
ther, exclaiming against him in all places, and ridiculing 
openly the assemblies he held at his house, and his con- 
ferences with the Sophists. He did not know that a 
son, though treated unjustly (which was far otherwise 
in his case), ought to submit patiently to the injustice 
of his father, as a citizen is obliged to suffer that of his 
country. 

The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the same time 
Pericles lost his sister, with many of his relations and best 
friends, whose assistance he most wanted in the adminis- 
tration. But he did not sink under these losses; his 
strength of mind was not shaken by them ; and he was 
not seen to weep or shew the usual marks of sorrow at 
the grave of any of his relations, till the death of Paralus, 
the last of his legitimate children. Stunned by that 
violent blow, he did his utmost to preserve his usual 
tranquillity, and not shew any outward symptoms of 
sorrow. But when he was to put the crown of flowers 
upon the head of his dead son, he could not support the 
cruel spectacle, nor stifle the transports of his grief, 
which forced its way in cries, in sobs, and a flood of 
tears. 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false philosophy, 
imagined, that bewailing the death of his relations and 
children, would betray a weakness inconsistent with that 
greatness of soul which he had ever shewn ; and that on 
this occasion, the sensibility of the father would sully the 
glory of the conqueror. How gross an error! how 
childish an illusion! which either makes heroism consist 
in wild and savage cruelty; or, leaving the same grief 
and confusion in the mind, assumes a vain outside of 
constancy and resolution, merely’ to be admired. But 
does martial bravery extinguish nature? Is aman dead 
to all feeling, because he makes a considerable figure in 
the state ? The emperor Antoninus had a much juster 
way of thinking, when on occasion of Marcus Aurelius’s 
lamenting the death of the person who had brought him 
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up, he said; Suffer him to le a man, for neither philo- 
sophy nor sovereignty renders us insensible. 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing cha- 
racteristics of the Athenians ; and as these carried them 
on a sudden to the greatest excesses, they soon brought 
them back again within the bounds of moderation and 
gentleness. It was not long before they repented the 
injury they had done Pericles, and earnestly wished to 
see him again in their assemblies. By dint of suffering, 
they began to be in some measure inured to their do- 
mestic misfortunes, and to be fired more and more with 
a zeal for their country’s glory ; and in their ardour for 
reinstating its affairs, they did not know any person 
more capable of effecting it than Pericles. He, at that 
time, never stirred out of his house, and was in the 
utmost grief for the loss he had sustained. However, 
Alcibiades and the rest of his friends entreated him to 
go abroad and shew himself in public. The people 
asked him pardon for their ungrateful usage to him ; and 
Pericles, moved with their entreaties, and persuaded that 
it did not become a good citizen to harbour the least re- 
sentment against his country, resumed the government. 

About the end of the second campaign, some ambas- 
sadors had set out from Lacedemon, commissioned to 
solicit the king of Persia’s alliance, and engage him to 
furnish a sum of money for maintaining the fleet : this 
step was most disgraceful to the Lacedzemonians who 
called themselves the deliverers of Greece, since they 
thereby retracted or sullied the glorious actions they had 
formerly achieved in her defence against Persia. They 
went by way of Thrace, in order to disengage Sitalces 
from the alliance of the Athenians, and prevail with him 
to succour Potidza. But they here met with some Athe- 
nian ambassadors, who caused them to be arrested as 
disturbers of the public peace, and afterwards to be sent 
to Athens, where, without suffering them to be heard, 
they were put to death the same day; and their bodies 
thrown on a dunghill, by way of reprisal on the Lacede- 
monians, who treated all who were not of their party in 


4 Permitte illi, ut homo sit; neque enim vel philosophia vel imperium 
tollit affectus. Jul. Capitol. in vit. Antonini Pr. 
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the same inhuman manner. It is scarce possible to con- 
ceive how two cities, which, a little before, were so 
strongly united, and ought to have prided themselves 
upon shewing a mutual civility and forbearance towards 
each other, could contract so inveterate a hatred, and 
break into such cruel acts of violence, as infringed all the 
laws of war, humanity, and nations; and prompt them 
to exercise greater cruelties upon one another, than if 
they had been at war with barbarians. 

Potidza had now been besieged almost three years ; 
when the inhabitants, reduced to extremity, and in such 
want of provisions that some fed on human flesh, and not 
expecting any succours from the Peloponnesians, whose 
attempts in Attica had all proved abortive, surrendered 
on conditions. The circumstances which made the 
Athenians treat them with lenity, were, the severity of 
the weather, which exceedingly annoyed the besiegers ; 
and the prodigious expense of the siege,* which had al- 
ready cost 2000 talents.‘ They therefore came out of 
the city with their wives and children, as well citizens 
as foreigners, with each but one suit of clothes, and the 
women two, and carried off nothing but a little money 
to procure them a settlement. ‘The Athenians blamed 
their generals for granting this capitulation without their 
order; because otherwise, as the citizens were reduced 
to the utmost extremities, they would have surrendered 
at discretion. ‘They sent a colony thither. 

a The first thing Pericles did after his 

ay 87855. being re-elected generalissimo, was to 
propose the abrogating of that law which 

he himself had caused to be enacted against bastards, 
when he had some legitimate children. It declared, that 
such only should be considered as native and legitimate 
Athenians, whose fathers and mothers were both natives 
of Athens; and it had been executed just before with 
the utmost rigour. For the king of Egypt” having sent 

* The army which besieged Potidza consisted of 3000 men, exclusive 
of the 1600 who had been sent under the command of Phormio. Every 
soldier received (daily) two drachms, or twenty pence (French), for master 
and man; and those of the galleys had the same pay. Zhucyd. |. iti. p. 182. 


t About 280,0002. 
“ Plutarch does not name this king. Perhaps it was Inarus, son to 
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to Athens a present of 40,000 measures of corn to be 
distributed among the people, the bastards, on account 
of this new law, were involved in a thousand law-suits 
and difficulties, till then unpractised, and which had not 
been so much as thought of. Near 5000 of them were 
condemned and sold as slaves, whilst 14,040 citizens 
were confirmed in their privileges, and recognized as true 
Athenians. It was thought very strange, that the author 
and promoter of this law should himself desire to have 
it repealed. But the Athenians were moved to compas- 
sion at the domestic calamities of Pericles ; so that they 
permitted him to enrol his bastard in the register of the 
citizens of his tribe, and to let him bear his own name. 

A little after he himself was infected 
with the pestilence. Being extremely ill, 
and ready to breathe his last, the principal 
citizens, and such of his friends as had not forsaken him, 
discoursing together in his bed-chamber about his rare 
merit, they ran over his exploits, and computed the 
number of his victories ; for whilst he was generalissimo 
of the Athenians, he had erected for the glory of their 
city nine trophies, in memory of as many battles gained 
by him. They did not imagine that Pericles heard what 
they were saying, because he seemed to have lost his 
senses ; but it was far otherwise, for not a single word 
of their discourse had escaped him ; when, breaking sud- 
denly from his silence, Jam surprised, says he, that you 
should treasure up so well in your memories, and extol so 
highly, a series of actions in which fortune had so great a 
share, and which are common to me with so many other 
generals; and at the same time should forget the most 
glorious circumstance in my life,— I mean, my never having 
caused a single citizen to put on mourning. A fine saying ! 
which very few in high stations can declare with truth. 
The Athenians were deeply afflicted at his death. 

The reader has doubtless observed, from what has been 
said of Pericles, that in him were united most qualities 
which constitute the great man ; as those of the admiral, 


Psammetichus king of Libya, who had caused part of the Egyptians to 
take up arms against Artaxerxes, and to whom the Athenians, above 
thirty years before, had sent succours against the Persians. Thucyd. 
l. i. p. 68. 
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by his skill in naval affairs; of the great captain, by his 
conquests and victories; of the financier, by his excel- 
lent regulations of the public revenue; of the great 
politician, by the extent and justness of his views, by his 
eloquence in public deliberations, and by the dexterity 
and address with which he transacted affairs; of a mi- 
nister of state, by the methods he employed to increase 
trade and promote the arts in general; in fine, of father 
of his country, by the happiness he procured to every 
individual, and which he always had in view, as the true 
scope and end of his administration. 

But I must not omit another characteristic which was 
peculiar to him. He acted with so much wisdom, mo- 
deration, disinterestedness, and zeal, for the public good ; 
he discovered, in all things, so great a superiority of 
talents, and gave so exalted an idea of his experience, 
capacity, and integrity, that he acquired the confidence 
of all the Athenians; and fixed (in his own favour), 
during forty years that he governed the Athenians, their 
natural fickleness and inconstancy. He suppressed that 
jealousy, which an extreme fondness for liberty had made 
them entertain against all citizens distinguished by their 
merit and great authority. But the most surprising cir- 
cumstance is, he gained this great ascendant merely by 
persuasion, without employing force, mean artifices, or 
any of those arts which a common politician excuses in 
himself, upon the specious pretence, that the necessity 
of the public affairs, and the interests of the state, re- 
quire them. 

Anaxagoras died the same year as Pericles.* Plutarch 
relates a circumstance concerning him, that happened 
some time before, which must not be omitted. He says 
that this philosopher, who had voluntarily reduced him- 
self to excessive poverty, in order that he might have 
the greater leisure to pursue his studies; finding himself 
neglected in his old age by Pericles, who, in the multi- 
plicity of the public affairs, had not always time to think 
of him; wrapped his cloak about his head,’ and threw 


x Plut. in Pericl. p. 162. 
¥ Itwas the custom for those to cover their heads with their cloaks, who 
were reduced to despair, and resolved to die. 
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himself on the ground, in the fixed resolution to starve 
himself. Pericles hearing of this accidentally, ran with 
the utmost haste to the philosopher's house, in the deep- 
est affliction. He conjured him, in the strongest and 
most moving terms, not to throw his life away ; adding, 
that it was not Anaxagoras but himself that was to be 
lamented, if he was so unfortunate as to lose so wise and 
faithful a friend; one who was so capable of giving him 
wholesome counsels, in the pressing emergencies of the 
state. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little his head, 
spoke thus to him: Pericles, those who need the light of 
a lamp take care to feed it with oil. ‘This was a gentle, 
and at the same time a keen and piercing, reproach. 
Pericles ought to have supplied his wants unasked. 
Many lamps are extinguished in this manner in a coun- 
try, by the criminal negligence of those who ought to 
supply them. 
SECT. Hi, 
The Lacedzemonians besiege Platae. Mitylene is taken by the Athenians. 
Platew surrenders. ‘The plague breaks out again in Athens. 


fourth and fifth years of the War. 


The most memorable transaction of the 
following years,’ was the siege of Plataez 
by the Lacedeemonians. ‘This was one of 
the most famous sieges of antiquity, on account of the 
vigorous efforts of both parties; but especially for the 
glorious resistance made by the besieged, and their bold 
and industrious stratagem, by which several of them got 
out of the city, and by that means escaped the fury of 
the enemy. The Lacedamonians besieged this place in 
the beginning,of the third campaign. As soon as they 
had pitched their camp round the city, in order to lay 
waste the surrounding country, the Plateeans sent depu- 
ties to Archidamus, who commanded on that occasion, 
to represent that he could not attack them with the least 
shadow of justice, because that, after the famous baitle 
of Plata, Pausanias, the Grecian general, offering up 
a sacrifice in their city to Jupiter the Deliverer, in pre- 
sence of all the allies, had given them their freedom, to 
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reward their valour and zeal; and therefore, that the 

ought not to be disturbed in the enjoyment of their li- 
berties, since it had been granted them by a Lacedzemo- 
nian. Archidamus answered, that their demand would 
be very reasonable, had they not joined with the Athe- 
nians, the professed enemies to the liberty of Greece ; 
but that, if they would disengage themselves from their 
present alliance, or at least remain neuter, they then 
should be left in the full enjoyment of their privileges. 
The deputies replied, that they could not possibly come 
to any agreement, without the cognizance of Athens, 
whither their wives and their children were retired. The 
Lacedemonians permitted them to send thither ; when 
the Athenians promising solemnly to succour them to 
the utmost of their power, the Platzans resolved to 
suffer the last extremities rather than surrender ; and ac- 
cordingly they informed the Lacedazmonians, from their 
walls, that they could not comply with what was desired. 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to wit- 
ness that he did not first infringe the alliance, and was 
not the cause of the calamities which might befal the 
Platzeans, for having refused the just and reasonable 
conditions offered them, prepared for the siege. He sur- 
rounded the city with a circumvallation of trees, which 
were laid long-ways, very close together, with their 
boughs interwoven, and turned towards the city, to pre- 
vent any person from going out of it. He afterwards 
threw up a platform to set the batteries on; in hopes 
that, as so many hands were employed, they should soon 
take the city. He therefore caused trees to be felled on 
mount Citheron, and interwove them with fascines, in 
order to support the terrace on all sides; he then threw 
into it wood, earth, and stones; in a word, whatever 
could help to fill it up. The whole army worked night 
and day, without the least intermission, during seventy 
days; one half of the soldiers reposing themselves, whilst 
the rest were at work. 

The besieged observing: that the work began to rise, 
threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city, op- 
posite to the platform, in order that they might always 
out-top the besiegers; and filled the hollow of this 
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wooden wall with the bricks they took from the rubbish 
of the neighbouring houses; so that the beams of tim- 
ber served in a manner as a defence to keep the wall from 
falling, as it was carrying up. It was covered, on the 
outside, with hides, both raw and dry, in order to shelter 

the works and the workmen from the fires discharged 
' against it. In proportion as it rose, the platform was 
raised also, which in this manner was carried to a great 
height. But the besieged made a hole in the opposite 
wall, in order to carry off the earth that sustained the 
platform; which the besiegers perceiving, they put baskets 
of reeds filled with mortar in the place of the earth 
which had been removed, because these could not be so 
easily carried off. The besieged, therefore, finding their 
first stratagem defeated, made a mine under ground as 
far as the platform, in order to work under cover, and to 
remove from it the earth and other materials of which it 
was composed, and which they gave from hand to hand, 
as far as the city. The besiegers were a considerable 
time without perceiving this, till at last they found that 
their work did not go forward, and that the more earth 
they laid on, the lower it sunk. But the besieged judg- 
ing that the superiority of numbers would at length 
prevail ; without wasting their time any longer on this 
work, or carrying the wall higher on the side towards 
the battery, contented themselves with building another 
within, in the form of a half-moon, both ends of which 
joined to the wall; in order that they might retire be- 
hind it when the first wall should be forced; and so 
oblige the enemy to make fresh works. 

In the mean time the besiegers having set up their 
machines (doubtless after they had filled up the ditch, 
though Thucydides does not say this), shook the city 
wall in a very terrible manner, which, though it alarmed 
the citizens very much, did not however discourage 
them. They employed every art that their imagination 
could suggest against the enemy’s batteries. ‘They pre- 
vented the effect of the battering-rams, by ropes * which 


4 The lower end of these ropes formed a variety of slip-knots, with 
which they catched the head of the battering-ram, which they raised up 
by the help of the machine. 
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turned aside their strokes. ‘They also employed another 
artifice: the two ends of a great beam were made fast 
by long iron chains to two large pieces of timber, sup- 
ported at due distance upon the wall in the nature of a 
balance ; so that whenever the enemy played their ma- 
chine, the besieged lifted up this beam, and let it fall on 
the head of the battering-ram, which quite deadened its 
force, and consequently made it of no effect. 

The besiegers finding the attack did not go on suc- 
cessfully, and that a new wall was raised against their 
platform, despaired of being able to storm the place, and 
therefore changed the siege into a blockade. However, 
they first endeavoured to set fire to it, imagining that 
the town might easily be burnt down, as it was so small, 
whenever a strong wind should rise; for they employed 
all the artifice imaginable, to make themselves masters 
of it as soon as possible, and with little expense. They 
therefore threw fascines into the intervals between the 
walls of the city and the intrenchment with which they 
had surrounded them; and filled these intervals in a very 
little time, because of the multitude of hands employed 
by them; in order to set fire, at the same time, to differ- 
ent parts of the city. ‘They then lighted the fire with 
pitch and sulphur, which in a moment made such a pro- 
digious blaze, that the like was never seen. ‘This inven- 
tion was very near carrying the city, which had baffled 
all others; for the besieged could not make head at once 
against the fire and the enemy in several parts of the 
town; and had the weather favoured the besiegers, as 
they flattered themselves it would, it had certainly been 
taken: but history informs us, that an exceeding heavy 
rain fell, which extinguished the fire. 

This last effort of the besiegers having been defeated 
as successfully as all the rest, they now turned the siege 
into a blockade, and surrounded the city with a brick 
wall, strengthened on each side with a deep ditch. The 
whole army was engaged successively in this work, and 
when it was finished, they left a guard over half of it, 
the Boeotians offering to guard the rest; upon which 
the Lacedzemonians returned to Sparta, about the month 
of October. There were now in Plate but 400 inha- 
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bitants, and fourscore Athenians, with 110 women to 
dress their victuals, and no other person, whether free- 
man or slave ; all the rest having been sent to Athens 
before the siege. 

During the campaign, some engagements were fought 
both by sea and land, which I omit as being of no im- 
portance. 

The next summer,’ which was the fourth year of the 
war, the people of Lesbos, the citizens of Methymna 
excepted, resolved to break their alliance with the Athe- 
nians. ‘They had designed to rebel before the war was 
declared, but the Lacedemonians would not receive 
them at that time. The citizens of Methymna sent 
advice of this to the Athenians, assuring them, that if 
immediate succour was not sent, the island would be 
inevitably lost. The dejection of the Athenians, who 
had sustained great losses by the war and the plague, 
was greatly increased, when news was brought of the 
revolt of so considerable an island, whose forces, which 
were hitherto unimpaired, would now join the enemy, 
and reinforce them on a sudden by the addition of a 
powerful fleet. The Athenians therefore immediately 
sent forty galleys designed for Peloponnesus, which ac- 
cordingly sailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, though 
in great consternation, because they were quite unpre- 
pared, yet put on the appearance of bravery, and sailed 
out of the port with their ships; however, being re- 
pulsed, they proposed an accommodation, which the 
Athenians listened to, from an apprehension that they 
were not strong enough to reduce the island to their 
allegiance. A suspension of arms was therefore agreed 
upon, during which the Mityleneans sent ambassadors 
to Athens. ‘The fear of not obtaining their demands, 
made them send others to Lacedemonia, to desire suc- 
cours. This was not ill-judged, the Athenians sending 
them an answer which they had no reason to interpret 
in their favour. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous 
voyage, being arrived in Lacedemonia, the Spartans 
deferred giving them audience till the solemnization of 
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the Olympic games, in order that the allies might hear 
the complaints they had to make. I shall repeat their 
whole speech on that occasion, as it may serve, at once, 
to give a just idea of ‘Thucydides’s style, and of the dis- 
position of the several states towards the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians. We are sensible, said the ambassadors, 
that it is usual to treat deserters well at first, because of 
the services they do those whom they fly to ; but to despise 
them afterwards as traitors to their country and friends. 
This is far from being unjust, when they have no induce- 
ment to such a change ; when the same union subsists, and 
the same aids are reciprocally granted. But it is far 
otherwise Letween us and the Athenians: and we entreat 
you not to Le prejudiced against us, because, after having 
been treated mildly ly the Athenians during the peace, 
we now renounce their alliance when they are unfortunate. 
for, since we are come hither to demand admittance into 
the numler of your friends and allies, we ought to begin 
our own justification, by shewing the justice and necessity 
of our procedure ; it being impossible for a true friendship 
to be established letween individuals, or a solid alliance 
between cities, unless both are founded on virtue, and uni- 
formity of principles and sentiments. 
Lo come to the point: The treaty we concluded with 
the Athenians, was not to enslave Greece, but to free it 
Srom the yoke of the barbarians: and it was concluded 
Srom the retreat of the Persians, when you renounced the 
command. We adhered to it with pleasure, so long as 
the Athenians continued to entertain just designs; but 
when we saw that they discontinued the war which they 
were carrying on against the enemy, merely to oppress the 
allies, we could not but suspect their conduct. And as it 
was extremely difficult, in so great a diversity of interests 
and opinions, for all to continue in strict union ; and still 
harder to make head against them, when alone and sepa- 
rated; they have subjected, by insensible degrees, all the 
allies, except the inhabitants of Chios, and our people ; 
and used our own forces for this end. For, at the same 
time that they left us seemingly at our liberty, they obliged 
us to follow them ; though we could no longer rely on their 
word, and had the strongest reason to fear the like treat- 
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ment. And, indeed, what probability is there, after their 
enslaving all the other states, that they should shew a re- 
gard to us only, and admit us upon the foot of equals, if 
they may become our masters whenever they please ; 3 espe- 
cially as their power increases daily, in proportion as Ours 
lessens? 4 mutual fear between confederates, is a strong 
motive tomake an alliance lasting, and to prevent unjust and 
violent attempts, by keeping all things in an equilibrium. 
If they left us the enjoyment of our liberties, it was merely 
because they could not intrench upon them by open force, 
but only by that equity and specious moderation they have 
shewn us. First they pretended to prove, from their mo- 
derate conduct in regard to us, that as we are free, we 
should not have marched in conjunction with them against 
the other allies, had they not given them just grounds for 
complaint. Secondly, by attaching the weakest first, and 
subduing them one after another, they enabled themselves, 
by heir: ruin, to sulyect the most powerful without diffi- 
culty, who at last would be left alone, and without sup- 
port: whereas, had they begun by invading us, at the time 
that the allies were possessed of all their strength, and 
were alle to make some stand, they could not so easily 
have completed their design. Besides, as we had a large 
fleet, which would strengthen considerably whatever party 
we should declare for, this was a check upon them. Add 
to this, that the high regard we have always shewn for 
their republic, and the endeavours we have used to gain the 
favour of those who commanded it, have suspended our ruin. 
But we had been undone, had not this war broken out; and 
of this the fate of others leaves us no room to doubt. 
What friendship, then, what lasting alliance, can be con- 
cluded with those who never are friends and allies, but 
when force ts employed to make them continue such? For, 
as they were obliged to pay court to us during the war, to 
prevent our joining with the enemy ; we were constrained 
to treat them with the same regard in time of peace, to 
prevent their falling upon us. That which love produces 
in other places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this 
circumstance that made an alliance subsist some time, 
which both parties were determined to break upon the very 
SJirst favourable occasion; let therefore no one accuse us 
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for the advantage we now take. We had not always the 
same opportunity to save ourselves, as they had to ruin 
us; but were under a necessity of waiting a favourable 
juncture, before we could venture to declare ourselves. 

Such are the motives which now oblige us to solictt 
your alliance: motives, the equity and justice of which 
appear very strong to us, and consequently call upon us 
to provide for our safety: we should have claimed your 
protection Lefore, had you been sooner inclined to afford 
it us ; for we offered ourselves to you, even before the war 
broke out: we are now come, at the persuasion of the 
Beotians, your allies, to disengage ourselves from the 
oppressors of Greece, and join our arms with those of its 
defenders; and to provide for the security of our state, 
which is now in imminent danger. If any thing can le 
objected to our conduct, it is, our declaring so precipitately 
with more generosity than prudence, and without having 
made the least preparations. But this also ought to en- 
gage you to be the more ready in succouring us; that you 
may not lose the opportunity of protecting the oppressed, 
and avenging yourselves on your enemies. There never 
was a more favourable conjuncture than that which now 
offers itself; a conjuncture, when war and pestilence have 
consumed their forces, and exhausted their treasure: not 
to mention that their fleet is divided, by which means they 
will not be in a condition to resist you, should you invade 
them at the same time by sea and land. For, they either 
will leave us to attack you, and give us an opportunity of 
succouring you; or they will oppose us all together, and 
then you will have but half their forces to deal with. 

As to what remains, let no one imagine that you will ex- 
pose yourselves to dangers for a people incapable of doing 
you service. Our country indeed lies at a considerable 
distance from you, but our aid is near at hand. For the 
war will le carried on, not in Attica, as is supposed, but 
in that country whose revenues are the support of Attica, 
and we are not far from it. Consider, also, that in aban- 
doning us, you will increase the power of the Athenians 
by the addition of ours ; and that no state will then dare 
to revolt against them. But in succouring us, you will 
strengthen yourselves with a fleet which you so much want; 
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you will induce many other people, after our example, to 
join you ; and you will take off the reproach cast upon you, 
of abandoning those who have recourse to your protection, 
which will be no inconsiderable advantage to you during 
the course of the war. 

We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter 
Olympius, in whose temple we now are, not to frustrate 
the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject suppliants, whose pre- 
servation may be highly advantageous, and whose ruin 
may le infinitely pernicious to you. Shew yourselves 
such now, as the idea entertained of your generosity, and 
the extreme danger to which we are reduced, demand ; that 
is, the protectors of the afflicted, the deliverers of Greece. 

The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted them 
into the alliance of Peloponnesus. An immediate in- 
cursion into the enemy’s country was resolved, and that 
the allies should rendezvous at Corinth with two-thirds 
of their forces. ‘The Lacedzmonians arrived first, and 
prepared engines for transporting the ships from the 
gulf of Corinth into the sea of Athens, in order to in- 
vade Attica both by sea and land. The Athenians 
were no less active on their side; but the allies, being 
employed in their harvest, and beginning to grow weary 
of the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived 
that all these preparations were made against them, 
from a supposition that they were very weak; in order 
to undeceive the world, and shew that they were able 
to furnish a fleet without calling in any of their ships 

from before Lesbos, put to sea a fleet of 100 sail, which 
they manned with citizens as well as foreigners; not 
exempting a single citizen, except such only as were 
obliged to serve on horseback, or whose revenue amount- 
ed to 500 measures of corn. After having shewed them- 
selves before the isthmus of Corinth, to make a display 
of their power, they made descents into whatever parts 
of Peloponnesus they pleased. 

They never had had a finer fleet. They guarded 
their own country, and the coasts of Eubcea and Salamis 
with a fleet of 100 ships: they cruised round Pelopon- 
nesus with another fleet of the like number of vessels, — 
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without including their fleet before Lesbos and other 
places. The whole amounted to upwards of 250 galleys. 
The expenses of this powerful armament entirely ex- 
hausted their treasure, which had been very much drained 
before by those incurred by the siege of Potidea. 

The Lacedemonians, greatly surprised at so formida- 
ble a fleet, which they no ways expected, returned with 
the utmost expedition to their own country, and only 
ordered forty galleys to be fitted out for the succour of 
Mitylene. ‘The Athenians had sent a reinforcement 
thither, consisting of 1000 heavy-armed troops, by whose 
assistance they made a contravallation, with forts in the 
most commodious places ; so that it was blocked up both 
by sea and land, in the beginning of winter. The Athe- 
nians were in such great want of money for carrying on 
this siege, that they were reduced to assess themselves, 
which they had never before, and by this means 200 
talents® were sent to it. 

eee The people of Mitylene being in want 
Ant. J.C, 427, Of all things, and having waited to no 

purpose for the succours which the Lace- 
dzemonians had promised them, surrendered, upon con- 
dition that no person should be put to death or impri- 
soned, till the ambassadors, whom they should send to 
Athens, were returned ; and that, in the mean time, the 
troops should be admitted into the city. As soon as the 
Athenians had got possession of the city, such of the 
factious Mityleneans as had fled to the altars for refuge, 
were conveyed to Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens. 
There the affair of the Mityleneans was debated. As 
their revolt had greatly exasperated the people, because 
it had not been preceded by any ill treatment, and seemed 
a mere effect of their hatred for the Athenians, in the 
first transports of their rage they resolved to put all the 
citizens to death indiscriminately, and to make all the 
women and children slaves; and immediately they sent 
a galley to put the decree in execution. 

But night gave them leisure to reflect. This severity 
was judged too cruel, and carried beyond its due bounds. 
They imagined to themselves the fate of that unhappy 
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city, entirely abandoned to slaughter, and repented their 
having involved the innocent with the guilty. This 
sudden change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean 
ambassadors some little glimmerings of hope; and they 
prevailed so far with the magistrates, as to have the affair 
debated a second time. Cleon, who had suggested the 
first decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who had great 
influence over the people, maintained his opinion with 
much vehemence and heat. He represented, that it was 
unworthy a wise government to change with every wind, 
and to annul in the morning what they had decreed the 
night before ; and that it was highly important to take 
an exemplary vengeance on the Mityleneans, in order to 
awe the rest of their allies, who were every where ready 
to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first as- 
sembly, now opposed his arguments more strongly than 
before. After describing, in a tender and pathetic man- 
ner, the deplorable condition of the Mityleneans, whose 
minds (he said) must necessarily be tortured with anxiety 
and suspense, whilst they were expecting a sentence 
that was to determine their fate ; he represented to the 
Athenians, that the fame of their mildness and clemency 
had always reflected the highest honour on them, and 
distinguished them gloriously from all other nations. 
He observed, that the citizens of Mitylene had been 
drawn involuntarily into the rebellion ; a proof of which 
was, their surrendering the city to them the instant it 
was in their power to do it: they, therefore, by this de- 
cree, would murder their benefactors, and consequently 
be both unjust and ungrateful, as they would punish the 
innocent with the guilty. He observed farther, that 
supposing the Mityleneans in general were guilty, it 
would however be for the interest of the Athenians to 
dissemble, in order that the rigorous punishment they 
had decreed might not exasperate the rest of the allies ; 
and that the best way to put a stop to the evil, would be, 
to leave room for repentance, and not plunge people into 
despair, by the absolute and irrevocable refusal of a 
pardon. His opinion therefore was, that they should 
examine very deliberately the cause of those factious 
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Mityleneans who had been brought to Athens, and 
pardon all the rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Diodorus 
carried it only by a few votes. A second galley was 
therefore immediately fitted out. It was furnished with 
every thing that might accelerate its course; and the 
ambassadors of Mitylene promised a great reward to the 
crew, provided they arrived in time. They therefore 
made extraordinary exertions, and did not quit their oars 
even when they took sustenance, but ate and drank as 
they rowed, and took their rest alternately ; and very 
happily for them the wind was favourable. The first 
galley had got a day and night’s sail before them ; but as 
those on board carried ill news, they did not make great 
haste. Its arrival before the city had spread the utmost 
consternation in every part of it: but this consternation 
was increased infinitely, when the decree, by which all 
the citizens were sentenced to die, was read in a full as- 
sembly. Nothing now was heard in all places but cries 
and loud laments. The moment that the sentence was 
going to be put in execution, advice came that a second 
galley was arrived. Immediately the cruel massacre was 
suspended. ‘The assembly was again convened ; and the 
decree which granted a pardon was listened to with such 
silence and joy, as is much easier conceived than ex- 
pressed. 

All the factious Mityleneans who had been taken, 
though upwards of 1000, were put to death. The city 
was afterwards dismantled, the ships delivered up, and 
the whole island, the city of Methymna excepted, was 
divided into 3000 parts, 300 of which were consecrated 
to the service of the gods; and the rest divided by lot 
among such Athenians as were sent thither, to whom 
the natives of the country gave a revenue of two mine‘ 
for every portion ; on which condition they were per- 
mitted to keep possession of the island, but not as pro- 
prietors. The cities which belonged to the Mityleneans 
on the coast of Asia, were all subjected by the Athenians. 

During the winter of the preceding campaign,° the in- 
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habitants of Plataee, having lost all hopes of succour, 
and being in the utmost want of provisions, formed a re- 
solution to escape through the enemy : but half of them, 
struck with the greatness of the danger and the boldness 
of the enterprise, entirely lost their courage when they 
came to the execution ; but the rest (who were about 
220 soldiers) persisted in their resolution, and escaped in 
the following manner. 

Before I begin the description of their escape, it will 
be proper to inform my readers, in what sense I use cer- 
tain expressions which I shall employ in it. In strictness 
of speech, the line of fortification which is made round a 
city when besieged, to prevent sallies, is called contraval- 
lation; and that which is made to prevent any succours 
from without, is named circumvallation. Both these 
fortifications were used in this siege ; however, for bre- 
vity’s sake, I shall use only the former term. _ 

The contravallation consisted of two walls, at sixteen 
feet distance one from the other. ‘Phe space between 
the two walls being a kind of platform or terrace, seemed 
to be but one single building, and composed a range of 
cazerns or barracks, where the soldiers had their lodg- 
ings. Lofty towers were built around it at proper dis- 
tances, extending from one wall to the other, in order 
that they might be able to defend themselves at the same 
time against any attack from within and without. There 
was no going from one cazern to another without cross- 
ing those towers; and on the top of the wall was a pa- 
rapet on both sides, where a guard was commonly kept; 
but in rainy weather, the soldiers used to shelter them- 
selves in the towers, which served as guard-houses. 
Such was the contravallation, on both sides of which 
was a ditch, the earth of which had been employed in 
making the bricks of the wall. 

The besieged first ascertained the height of the wall, 
by counting the rows of bricks which composed it ; and 
this they did at different times, and employed several 
men for that purpose, in order that they might not mis- 
take in the calculation. This was the easier, because, as 
the wall stood at a small distance, every part of it was very 
visible. They then made ladders of a proper length. 
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All things being now ready for executing the design, 
the besieged left the city one night when there was no 
moon, in the midst of a storm of wind and rain. After 
crossing the first ditch, they drew near to the wall undisco- 
vered, through the darkness of the night ; not to mention 
that the noise made by the rain and wind prevented their 
being heard. ‘They marched at some distance from one 
another, to prevent the clashing of their arms, which 
were light, in order that those who carried them might 
be the more active ; and one of their legs was naked, to 
keep them from sliding so easily in the mire. Those 
who carried the ladders laid them in the space between 
the towers, where they knew no guard was posted, be- 
cause it rained. That instant twelve men mounted the 
ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, 
and marched directly to the towers, six on each side. 
They were followed by soldiers armed only with javelins, 
that they might mount the easier ; and the shields were 
carried after them to be used in the conflict. 

When most of them were got to the top of the wall, 
they were discovered by the falling of a tile, which one 
of their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet to keep 
himself steady, had thrown down. ‘The alarm was im- 
mediately given from the towers, and the whole camp 
approached the wall without discovering the occasion of 
the outcry, from the gloom of the night and the violence 
ofthe storm. Besides which those who had stayed behind 
in the city beat an alarm at the same time in another 
quarter, to make a diversion: so that the enemy did not 
know which way to turn themselves, and were afraid to 
quit their posts. But a body of reserve of 300 men, who 
were kept for any unforeseen accident that might hap- 
pen, quitted the contravallation, and ran to that part 
where they heard the noise ; and torches were held up 
towards ‘Thebes, to shew that they must run that way. 
But those in the city, to render that signal of no use, held 
up others at the same time in different quarters, having 
prepared them on the wall for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first having 
possessed themselves of the two towers which flanked the 
interval where the ladders were set, and having killed 
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those who guarded them, posted themselves there to de- 
fend the passage, and keepoff the besiegers. Then setting 
ladders from the top of the wall against the two towers, 
they caused a good number of their comrades to mount, 
in order to keep off, by the discharge of their arrows, as 
well those who were advancing to the foot of the wall, as 
others who were hastening from the neighbouring towers. 
Whilst this was doing, they had time to set up several 
ladders, and to throw down the parapet, that the rest 
might come up with greater ease. As fast as they came 
up, they went down on the other side, and drew up near 
the ditch on the outside, to shoot at those who appeared. 
After they were passed over, the men who were in the 
towers came down last, and made to the ditch to follow 
after the rest. 

That instant the guard of 300, with torches, came 
up. However, as the Platazeans saw their enemies by 
this light better than they were seen by them, they took 
a surer aim, by which means the last crossed the ditch 
without being attacked in their passage: but this was 
not done without difficulty, because the ditch was frozen 
over, and the ice would not bear, on account of the 
thaw and heavy rains. The violence of the storm was 
of great advantage to them. 

After all were passed over, they took the road towards 
Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat; because it 
was not likely that they would flee towards a city of the 
enemy’s. And accordingly they perceived the besiegers, 
with torches in their hands, pursuing them in the road 
that led to Athens. After keeping that towards Thebes 
about six or seven stadia,‘ they turned short towards 
the mountain, and resumed the road towards Athens, 
whither 212 arrived out of 220 who had quitted the 
place ; the rest having returned back through fear, one 
archer excepted, who was taken on the side of the ditch 
of contravallation. The besiegers, after having pur- 
sued them to no purpose, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Plateans who remained in the 
city supposing that all their companions had been killed 
(because those who returned, to justify themselves, af- 
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firmed they were), sent a herald to demand the dead 
bodies; but being told the true state of the affair, he 
withdrew. 

About the end of the following campaign,* which is 
that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Plateans being 
in absolute want of provisions, and unable to make the 
least defence, surrendered, upon condition that they 
should not be punished till they had been tried by the 
due forms of justice. Five commissioners came for this 
purpose from Lacedzmon ; and these, without charging 
them with any crime, barely asked ton: whether they 
had done any service to the Lacedemonians and the al- 
lies in this war? The Platzeans were much surprised, 
as well as embarrassed, by this question; and were sen- 
sible, that it had been suggested by the Thebans, their 
professed enemies, who had vowed their destruction. 
They therefore put the Lacedemonians in mind of the 
services they had done to Greece in general, both at the 
battle of Artemisium, and that of Platzeze: and particu- 
larly in Lacedemonia, at the time of the earthquake, 
which.was followed by the revolt of their slaves. ‘The 
only reason (they declared) of their having joined the 
Athenians afterwards, was, to defend themselves from the 
hostilities of the Thebans, against whom they had im- 
plored the assistance of the Lacedamonians to no pur- 
pose : that if it was imputed to them for a crime, which 
was only their misfortune, it ought not however entirely 
to obliterate the remembrance of their former services. 
Cast your eyes, said they, on the monuments of your an- 
cestors which you see here, to whom we annually pay all 
the honours which can be rendered to the manes of the 
dead. You thought fit to intrust their Lodies with us, as 
we were eye-witnesses of their bravery: and yet you will 
now give up their ashes to their murderers, in abandoning 
us to the Thebans, who fought against them at the battle 
of Platee. Will you enslave a province where Greece 
recovered its liberty? Will you destroy the temples of 
those gods, to whom you are. indebted for victory? Will 
you abolish the memory of their founders, who contributed 
so greatly to your safety? On this occasion, we may ven- 
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ture to say, our interest is inseparable from your glory: 
and you cannot deliver up your ancient friends and bene- 
factors to the unjust hatred of the Thelans, without over- 
whelming yourselves with eternal infamy. 7 
One would conclude, that these just remonstrances 
should have made some.impression on the Lacedeemo- 
nians; but they were biassed more by the answer the 
Thebans made, which was expressed in the most haughty 
and bitter terms against the Plateeans ; and besides, they 
had brought their instructions from Lacedamon. ‘They 
adhered therefore to their first question, Whether the 
Plateans had done them any service since the war ? and 
making them pass one after another, as they severally 
answered No, they were immediately butchered, and not 
one escaped. About 200 were killed in this manner ; 
_and twenty-five Athenians, who were among them, met 
with the same unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been 
taken prisoners, were reduced to slavery. ‘The Thebans 
afterwards peopled their city with exiles from Megara and 
Platwe ; but the year after they demolished it entirely. 
It was in this manner that the Lacedzemonians, in the 
hopes of reaping great advantages from the Thebans, 
sacrificed the Plateeans to their animosity, ninety-three 

years after their first alliance with the Athenians. 
In the sixth year of the war of Pelo- 


A. M. 3578. ponnesus the plague broke out anew in 
Ant. J.C. 426. Athens," and again swept away great 
numbers. 
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The Athenians possess themselves of Pylus, and are afterwards besieged 
init. The Spartans are shut up in the little island of Sphacteria. 
Cleon -makes himself master of it. Artaxerxes dies. 


The sixth and seventh years of the War. 


I pass over several particular incidents of the succeed- 
ing campaigns, which differ very little from one another; 
the Lacedeemonians making regularly every year incur- 
sions into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponnesus : 
I likewise omit some sieges in different places: that of 

h Thucyd. |. wii. p. 232, 
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Pylus,' a little city of Messenia, only 400 
furlongs* from Lacedeemon, was one of 
the most considerable. The Athenians, 
headed by Demosthenes, had taken that city, and for- 
tified themselves very strongly in it; this was the se- 
venth year of the war. The Lacedemonians left At- 
tica immediately, in order to go and recover that place, 
and accordingly they attacked it both by sea and land. 
Brasidas, one of their leaders, signalized himself here 
by the most extraordinary acts of bravery. Opposite to 
the city was a little island called Sphacteria, from whence 
the besieged might be greatly annoyed, and the entrance 
of the harbour shut up. They therefore threw a chosen 
body of Lacedeemonians into it; making, in all, 420, 
exclusive of the Helots. A battle was fought at sea, in 
which the Athenians were victorious, and accordingly 
erected a trophy. ‘They surrounded the island ; and set 
a guard over every part of it, to prevent any of the inha- 
bitants from going out, or any provisions being brought 
into them. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magistrate thought the affair of the utmost importance, 
and therefore came himself upon the spot, in order that 
he might be better able to take proper measures ; when, 
concluding that it would be impossible for him to save 
those who were in the island, and that they at last must 
necessarily be starved out, or be taken by some other 
means, he proposed an accommodation. A suspension 
of arms was concluded, in order to give the Lacedeemo- 
nians time to send to Athens ; but upon condition that 
in the mean time they should surrender up all their gal- 
leys, and not attack the place either by sea or land, till 
the return of the ambassadors: that if they complied 
with these conditions, the Athenians would permit them 
to carry provisions to those who were in the island, at 
the rate of so much for the master,' and half for the ser- 
vant; and that the whole should be done publicly, and 
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in. sight of both armies: that, on the other side, the 
Athenians should be allowed to keep guard round the 
island, to prevent any thing from going in or out of it, 
but should not attack it in any manner: that in case this 
agreement should be infringed in the least, the truce 
would be broken; otherwise, that it should continue in 
full force till the return of the ambassadors, whom the 
Athenians obliged themselves, by the articles, to con- 
vey and bring back ; and that then the Lacedzemonians 
should have their ships restored, in the same condition 
in which they had been delivered up. Such were the 
articles of the treaty. The Lacedzemonians began to put 
it in execution, by surrendering about threescore ships; 
after which they sent ambassadors to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, they 
began by saying, that they were come to the Athenians 
to sue for that peace which they themselves were, a 
little before, in a condition to grant: that it depended 
only upon them to acquire the glory of having restored 
the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedemonians 
consented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : that 
the danger to which their citizens were exposed in the 
island, had determined them to take such a step as could 
not but be very grating to Lacedzemonians: however, 
that their affairs were far from being desperate, and 
therefore, that now was the time to establish, between 
the two republics, a firm and solid friendship ; because 
the affairs of both were still fluctuating, and fortune had 
not yet declared absolutely in favour of either: that the 

‘ods frequently abandoned those whom success makes 
proud, by shifting the scene, and rendering them as un- 
fortunate as they before had been happy: that they 
ought to consider, that the fate of arms is very uncer- 
tain; and that the means to establish a lasting peace, 1s 
not to triumph over an enemy by oppressing him, but 
to agree to a reconciliation on just and reasonable terms : 
for then, conquered by generosity and not by violence, 
his future thoughts being all employed, not on revenge, 
but on gratitude, he makes it both his pleasure and his 
duty to observe his engagements with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for ter- 
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minating the war, by a peace which would have been no 
less glorious to them than advantageous to all Greece. 
But Cleon, who had a great ascendant over the people, 
prevented so important a benefit. ‘They, therefore, an- 
swered, by his advice, that those who were in the island 
should first surrender at discretion ; and afterwards be 
carried to Athens, on the condition of being sent back 
from it, as soon as the Lacedemonians should have re- 
stored the cities which the Athenians had been forced to 
give up by the last treaty; and that these things being 
done, a firm and lasting peace should be concluded. 
The Lacedemonians demanded that deputies should be 
appointed, and that the Athenians should engage to ra- 
tify what they should conclude. But Cleon exclaimed 
against this proposal, and said, it was plain they did not 
deal fairly, since they would not negotiate with the 
people, but with individuals, whom they might easily 
bribe ; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they 
should do it immediately. The Lacedemonians, find- 
ing there was no possibility for them to treat with the 
people without advising with their allies, and that if any 
thing were to be granted by them to their prejudice 
they must be responsible for it, went away without con- 
cluding any thing; fully persuaded that they must not 
expect equitable treatment from the Athenians, in the 
present state of their affairs and disposition occasioned 
by their prosperity. 

As soon as they were returned to Pylus, the suspen- 
sion ceased ; but when the Lacedemonians came to de- 
mand back their ships, the Athenians refused to give 
them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been in- 
fringed in some particulars of little consequence. The 
Lacedemonians inveighed strongly against this refusal, 
as being a manifest perfidy; and immediately prepared 
for war with greater vigour and animosity than before. 
A haughty carriage in success, and want of faith in the 
observance of treaties, never fail, at last, to involve a 
people in great calamities. This will appear by the 
sequel, 7 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard round 
the island, to prevent any provisions from being brought 
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into it, and hoped that they should soon be able to starve 
out the enemy. But the Lacedemonians engaged the 
whole country in their interest by the views of gain, by 
affixing a high price upon provisions, and giving such 
slaves their freedom as should convey any into it. Pro- 
visions were therefore now brought (at the hazard of 
men’s lives) from all parts of Peloponnesus. There 
were even divers who swam from the coast to the 
island, opposite to the harbour, and drew after them 
goat-skins filled with pounded linseed, and poppy-seed 
mixed with honey. 

Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to 
almost the like extremities, being in want both of water 
and provisions. When advice was brought to Athens, 
that their countrymen, so far from reducing the enemy 
by famine, were themselves almost starved ; it was feared, 
that as it would not be possible for the fleet to sub- 
sist during the winter on a desert coast which belonged 
to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in so dangerous a 
road, the island must by that means be less securely 
guarded, which would give the prisoners an opportunity 
of escaping. But the circumstance they chiefly dreaded 
was, lest the Lacedemonians, after their countrymen 
were once extricated from their danger, should refuse 
to hearken to any conditions of peace; so that they now 
repented their having refused it when offered them. 

Cleon saw plainly that these complaints would all fall 
upon him. He therefore began by asserting, that the 
report of the extreme want of provisions, to which the 
Athenians both within and without Pylus were said to 
be reduced, was absolutely false. He next exclaimed, in 
presence of the people, against the supineness and inac- 
tivity of the leaders who besieged the island, pretending, 
that were they to exert the least vigour and bravery, 
they might soon make themselves masters of it; and 
that had he the command, he would soon take it. 
Upon this he was immediately appointed to command 
the expedition ; Nicias, who was before elected, resign- 
ing voluntarily that honour to him, either through weak- 
ness, for he was naturally timid, or out of a political 
view, in order that the ill success, which it was generally 
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believed Cleon would meet with in this enterprise, might 
lose him the favour of the people. Cleon was greatly 
surprised as well as embarrassed ; for he did not expect 
that the Athenians would take him at his word, he being 
a finer talker than soldier, and much more able with his 
tongue than his sword. He for some time desired leave 
to waive the honour they offered him, for which he al- 
leged several excuses; but finding that the more he de- 
clined the command the more they pressed him to ac- 
cept it, he changed his note; and supplying his want of 
courage with rodomontade, he declared before the whole 
assembly, with a firm and resolute air, that he would 
bring, in twenty days, those of the island prisoners, or 
lose his life. ‘The whole assembly, on hearing these 
words, set up a laugh; for they knew the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of every 
body, made good his words. He and Demosthenes (the 
other chief) landed in the island, attacked the enemy 
with great vigour, drove them from post to post, and 
gaining ground perpetually, at last forced them to the 
extremity of the island. The Lacedemonians had 
gained a fort that was thought inaccessible. There they 
drew up in battle-array, faced about to that side where 
alone they could be attacked, and defended themselves 
like so many lions. As the engagement had lasted the 
greatest part of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed 
with heat and weariness, and parched with thirst ; the 
general of the Messenians, directing himself to Cleon 
and Demosthenes, said, that all their efforts would be 
to no purpose, unless they charged the enemy’s rear ; 
and promised, if they would give him but some troops 
armed with missive weapons, that he would by some 
means or other finda passage. Accordingly, he and his 
followers climbed up certain steep and craggy places 
which were not guarded, when coming down unper- 
ceived into the fort, he appeared on a sudden at the 
backs of the Lacedzemonians, which entirely damped 
their courage, and afterwards completed their overthrow. 
They now made but a very feeble resistance ; and being 
oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, and de- 
_ jected through fatigue and despair, they began to give 
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way ; but the Athenians seized on all the passes to cut 
off their retreat. Cleon and Demosthenes, finding that 
should the battle continue not a man of them would 
escape, and being desirous of carrying them alive to 
Athens, they commanded their soldiers to desist ; and 
caused proclamation to be made by a herald, for them 
to lay down their arms and surrender at discretion. At 
these words, the greatest part lowered their shields, and 
clapped their hands in token of approbation. A kind | 
of suspension of arms was agreed upon; and their com- 
mander desired leave might be granted him to despatch 
a messenger to the camp, to know the resolution of the 
generals. This was not allowed, but they called heralds 
from the coast; and after several messages, a Lacede- 
monian advanced forward, and cried aloud, that they 
were permitted to treat with the enemy, provided they 
did not submit to dishonourable terms. Upon this they 
held a conference ; after which they surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and were kept till the next day. The Athe- 
nians then raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacede- 
monians their dead, embarked for their own country, 
after distributing the prisoners among the several ships, 
and committing the guard of them to the captain of the 
galleys. 

In this battle 128 Lacedemonians fell, out of 420, 
which was their number at first ; so that there survived 
not quite 300, 120 of whom were Spartans, that is, in- 
habitants of the city of Sparta. The siege of the island 
(computing from the beginning of it, and including the 
time employed in the truce) had lasted threescore and 
twelve days. They all now left Pylus; and Cleon’s 
promise, though so vain and rash, was found literally 
fulfilled. But the most surprising circumstance was, the 
capitulation that had been made; for it was believed 
that the Lacedzemonians, so far from surrendering their 
arms, would die sword in hand. 

Being come to Athens, it was decreed that they 
should remain prisoners till a peace was concluded, pro- 
vided the Lacedemonians did not make any incursions 
into their country, for that then they should all be put 
to death. They left a garrison in Pylus. The Messe- 
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nians of Naupactus, who had formerly possessed it, sent 
thither the flower of their youth, who very much infest- 
ed the Lacedzeemonians by their i incursions ; and as these 
Messenians spoke the language of the country, they 
prevailed with a great number of slaves to join them. 
The Lacedemonians, dreading a greater evil, sent seve- 
ral deputations to Athens, but to no purpose ; the Athe- 
nians being too much elated with their prosperity, and 
especially their late success, to listen to any terms. 

In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war,” Arta- 
xerxes sent to the Lacedemonians an ambassador named 
Artaphernes, with a letter written in the Assyrian Jan- 
guage, in which he said, that he had received many em- 
bassies from them, but the purport of them all differed 
so widely, that he could not comprehend what it was 
they requested: that in this uncertainty, he had thought 
proper to send a Persian to acquaint them, that if they 
had any proposal to make, they had only to send a per- 
son in whom they could confide along with him, from 
whom he might be exactly informed of what they de- 
sired. This ambassador, arriving at Eion on the river 
Strymon in Thrace, was there taken prisoner, about the 
close of this year, by one of the admirals of the Athe- 
nian fleet, who sent him to Athens. He was treated 
with the utmost civility and respect; the Athenians 
being extremely desirous of recovering the favour of the 
king his master. 

The year following, as soon as the season would per- 
mit the Athenians to put to sea, they sent the ambas- 
sador back in one of their ships at the public expense ; 
and appointed some of their citizens to wait upon him 
to the court of Persia, in quality of ambassadors. Upon 
landing at Ephesus, they were informed that Artaxerxes 
was dead; whereupon the Athenian ambassadors, think- 
ing it not advisable to proceed farther after this news, 
took leave of Artaphernes, and returned to their own 
country. 
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CHAP. I. > 


‘Tis chapter contains the history of thirteen years of 
the Peloponnesian war, to the nineteenth inclusively. 


SECT. I, 


The very short reigns of Xerxes II. and Sogdianus. They are succeeded 
by Darius Nothus. He puts a stop to the insurrection of Egypt, and 
that of Media. He bestows on Cyrus, his youngest son, the supreme 
command of all Asia Minor. 

a Artaxerxes died about the beginning of 

peers ae the forty-ninth year of his reign.* Xerxes, 
who succeeded him, was the only son 

which the queen his wife brought him: but he had seven- 
teen others by his concubines, among whom was Sog- 
dianus (who is called Secondianus by Ctesias), Ochus, 
and Arsites. Sogdianus, in concert with 

Pharnacias, one of Xerxes’s eunuchs, 

came insidiously, one festival day, to the 

new king, who, after drinking too immoderately, was re- 
tired to his chamber, in order to give the fumes of the 
wine he had drunk time to evaporate; where he killed 
him without any difficulty, after he had reigned but’ 
forty-five days; and was declared king in his stead. 

Fe was scarce on the throne, when he put to death 

Bagorazus, the most faithful of all his father’s eunuchs. 

It was he who had been appointed to superintend the 
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funeral obsequies of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, 
Xerxes’s mother, who died the same day as her husband. 
After having deposited the two bodies in the mausoleum 
where the kings of Persia were interred, he found, at his 
return, Sogdianus on the throne, who did not receive 
him favourably, upon account of some difference with 
him during the lifetime of his father. But the new king 
did not stop here: not long after he took an opportu- 
nity to quarrel with him, on some trifling circumstance 
relating to the obsequies of his father, and caused him 
to be stoned. 

By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and 
of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army and 
nobility, so that he did not think himself safe on a throne, 
to which he had forced his way by such enormous crimes. 
He suspected that his brothers harboured the like de- 
sign; and Ochus, to whom his father had left the go- 
vernment of Hyrcania, was the chief object of his sus- 
picion. Accordingly he sent for him, with the intention 
of getting him murdered as soon as he arrived. How- 
ever, Ochus, who saw through his design, delayed com- 
ing upon various pretences; which he continued till he 
advanced at the head of a strong army, which he openly 
declared he would employ, to revenge the death of his 
brother Xerxes. This declaration brought over to him 
a great number of the nobility, and several governors of 
the provinces, who were justly dissatisfied at Sogdianus’s 
cruelty and ill conduct. They put the tiara, which was 
the mark of regal dignity, on Ochus’s head, and pro- 
claimed him king. Sogdianus, seeing himself abandoned 
in this manner, was as mean and cowardly in the slight 
_defence he made to maintain his crown, as he had before 
been unjust and barbarous in usurping it. Contrary to 
the advice of his best friends, and the wisest of those 
who still adhered to him, he concluded a treaty with his 
brother, who, getting him into his hands, caused him 
to be thrown into ashes, where he died a cruel death. 
This was a kind of punishment peculiar to the Persians, 
and exercised only on great criminals.” One of the 
largest towers was filled to a certain height with ashes. 
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The criminal then was thrown headlong from the top of 
the tower into them; after which, the ashes were by a 
wheel turned perpetually round him, till he was suffo- 
cated. Thus this wicked prince lost his life and empire, 
which he enjoyed only six months and fifteen days. 
aay Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, 

. M. 3681. : 
Ant. J.C. 493, now saw himself possessed of the empire. 

As soon as he was well settled in it, he 
changed his name from Ochus to that of Darius. To 
distinguish him, historians add the epithet No6oc, signi- 
fying bastard. He reigned nineteen years. 

Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had sup- 
planted Xerxes, and had himself been dethroned by 
Ochus, meditated to serve the latter in the same manner. 
Though he was his brother by the father’s as well as the 
mother’s side, he openly revolted against him, and was 
assisted in it by Artyphius, son of Megabyzus. Ochus, 
whom hereafter we shall always call Darius, sent Arta- 
syras, one of his generals, against Artyphius; and him- 
self, at the head of another army, marched against Ar- 
sites. Artyphius, with the Grecian troops in his pay, 
twice defeated the general sent against him. But en- 
gaging a third time, the Greeks were corrupted, and he 
himself was beaten, and forced to surrender, upon his 
being flattered with hopes that a pardon would be granted 
him. The king would have had him put to death, but 
was diverted from that resolution by queen Parysatis, 
Darius’s sister and queen. She was also the daughter 
of Artaxerxes, but not by the same mother as Darius. 
She was an intriguing, artful woman; and the king her 
husband was governed by her on most occasions. The 
counsel she now gave was perfidious to the last degree. 
She advised him to exercise his clemency towards Arty- 
phius, and shew him kind usage, in order that his bro- 
ther might hope, when he heard of his treating a rebel- 
lious servant with so much generosity, that he himself 
should meet at least with as mild treatment, and thereby 
be prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that 
when once he should have seized that prince, he might 
dispose of him and Artyphius as he pleased. Darius 
followed her counsel, which proved successful. Arsites 
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being informed of the gentle usage which Artyphius 
met with, concluded that, as he was the king’s brother, 
he should consequently meet with still more indulgent 
treatment; and with this hope he concluded a treaty, 
and surrendered himself. Darius was very much in- 
clined to save his life: but Parysatis, by inculcating to 
him, that it was necessary to punish this rebel in order 
to secure himself, at last prevailed with him to put his 
brother to death, and accordingly he was suffocated in 
ashes with Artyphius. However, Darius had a violent 
struggle with himself before he could consent to this 
sacrifice, having a very tender affection for his brother. 
He afterwards put some other persons to death, which 
executions did not procure him the tranquillity he had 
expected from them ; for his reign was afterwards dis- 
turbed with such violent commotions, that he enjoyed 
but little repose. 
genie One of the most dangerous was oc- 
Ant. J.C. 414, casioned by the rebellion of Pisuthnes,° 
who, being governor of Lydia, wanted 
to throw off his allegiance to the Persian empire, and 
make himself king in his province. What flattered 
him with the hopes of succeeding in this attempt was, 
his having a considerable body of Grecian troops, which 
he had raised and enlisted in his service, under the 
command of Lycon the Athenian. Darius sent Tissa- 
phernes against this rebel, and gave him, with a consi- 
derable army, the commission of governor of Lydia, of 
which he was to dispossess Pisuthnes. ‘Tissaphernes, 
who was an artful man, and capable of acting in all 
characters, found means of tampering with the Greeks 
under Pisuthnes ; and by dint of presents.and promises, 
brought over the troops with their general to his party. 
Pisuthnes, who was too much weakened by this deser- 
tion to carry on his designs, surrendered, upon his being 
flattered with the hopes of obtaining his pardon ; but 
the instant he was brought before the king, he was sen- 
tenced to be suffocated in ashes, and met with the same 
fate as the rest of the rebels who had preceded him. But 
his death did not entirely put an end to all trouble; for 
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Amorges his son,’ with the remainder of his army, still 
made head against Tissaphernes ; and for two years laid 
waste the maritime provinces of Asia Minor, till he at 
last was taken by the Greeks of Peloponnesus, in [asus, 
a city of Ionia, and delivered up by them to Tissaphernes, 
who put him to death. 

Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of his 
eunuchs.© This kind of officers had, for many years, 
acquired considerable power in the court of Persia; and 
we shall find, by the sequel of this history, that they 
always governed absolutely in it. We may form an idea 
of their character,’ and the danger to which they expose 
princes, by the picture which Dioclesian, after he had 
resigned the empire, and reduced himself to a private 
station of life, drew of freedmen, who had gained a like 
ascendant over the Roman emperors. four or five per- 
sons, says he, who are closely united, and resolutely deter- 
mined to impose on a prince, may do it very easily. They 
never shew things to him but in such a light as they are 
sure will please. They conceal whatever would contribute 
to enlighten him: and as they alone beset him continually, 
he cannot be informed of any thing but through their 
channel, and knows nothing but what they think fit to sug- 
gest to him. Hence it is, that he bestows employments on 
those whom he ought to exclude from them ; and, on the 
other side, removes from offices such persons as are most 
worthy of filling them. In a word, the best prince is often 
sold by these men, though he be ever so vigilant, and in 
despite of his distrust and suspicion of them. Quid multa? 
Ut Diocletianus ipse dicebat, bonus, cautus, optimus 
venditur imperator. 

In this manner was Darius’s court governed. ‘Three 
eunuchs had usurped all power in it ;° an infallible mark 
that a government is bad, and the prince of little merit. 
But one of those three eunuchs, whose name was Ar- 
toxares, presided over and governed the rest. He had 
found Darius’s weak side, by which he insinuated himself 
into his confidence. He had studied all his passions, in 
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order to indulge them, and govern his prince by their 
means. He plunged him continually in pleasures and 
amusements, to engross his whole authority to himself. 
In fine, under the name and protection of queen Pary- 
satis, to whose will and pleasure he was the most devoted 
of slaves, he disposed of all the affairs of the empire, and 
nothing was transacted but by his orders. Intoxicated 
by the supreme authority which the favour of his sove- 
reign gave him, he resolved to make himself king, in- 
stead of being prime minister ; and accordingly formed 
a design to rid himself of Darius, and afterwards ascend 
the throne. However, his plot being discovered, he was 
seized and delivered up to Parysatis, who put him to a 
most ignominious and cruel death. 

But the greatest misfortune which happened to Darius 
during the whole course of his reign, was the revolt of 
the Egyptians." This terrible blow fell out the same 
year with Pisuthnes’s rebellion. But Darius could not 
reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. The Egyp- 
tians,’ weary of the Persian government, flocked from 
all parts to Amyrtzeus of Sais, who at last was come out 
of the fens, where he had defended himself since the 
suppression of the revolt of Inarus. ‘The Persians were 
driven out, and Amyrtzus proclaimed king of Egypt, 
where he reigned six years. 

After having established himself securely on the 
throne, and entirely expelled the Persians out of Egypt, 
he prepared to pursue them as far as Phoenicia, and had 
already concerted measures with the Arabians to attack 
them in that country. News of this being brought the 
king of Persia, he recalled the fleet which he had pro- 
mised the Lacedzemonians, to employ it in the defence 
of his own dominions. 

Whilst Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt and 
Arabia, the Medes rebelled ; however, they were defeated, 
and reduced to their allegiance by force of arms. ‘To 
punish them for this revolt, their yoke (till then easy 
enough) was made heavier: a fate that rebellious sub- 
jects always experience, when the government which 
they endeavoured to throw off gains the upper hand. 

k Euseb. in Chron. i Thucyd. I. i. p. 72, 73. 
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Darius’s arms seem to have had the lke success 
against the Egyptians.* Amyrtzeus dying after he had 
reigned six years (he probably was killed in a battle), 
Herodotus observes, it was by the permission of the 
Persians that Pausiris his son succeeded him in the 
throne. To effect this, they must either have been 
masters of Egypt, or their party the strongest in that 
kingdom. 

After having crushed the rebels in 

fies tes Media, and restored the affairs of Egypt 

to their former situation, Darius gave 

Cyrus, the youngest of his sons, the supreme command 

of all the provinces of Asia Minor ; an important com- 

mission, by which he made all the provincial governors 
in that part of the empire dependant upon him. 

I thought it necessary to anticipate events, and draw 
together the facts which related to the kings of Persia ; 
to prevent my being often obliged to interrupt the his- 
tory of the Greeks, to which I now return. 


SECT. IT. 


The Athenians make themselves masters of the island of Cythera, Ex- 
peditions of Brasidas into Thrace. He takes Amphipolis. Thucydides 
the historian is banished. A battle is fought near Delium, where the 
Athenians are defeated. 


The eighth year of the War. 


The three or four campaigns which followed the re- 
duction of the small island of Sphacteria, were distin- 
guished by very few considerable events. 

res . The Athenians under Nicias took the 

Ant. J.C. 404, island of Cythera,’ situated on the coast 
of Lacedemonia, near cape Malea, and 
from thence they infested the whole country. 

Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards ‘Thrace.™ 
The Lacedemonians were induced by more than one 
motive to undertake this expedition ; imagining they 
should oblige the Athenians, who had fallen upon them 
in their country, to divide their forces. The inhabitants 
of it invited them thither, and offered to pay the army. 


Pe wrcrod; 1. ites 15. 1 Thucyd. |. iv. p. 286. 
m [bid. p. 304--311. Diod., |. xii. p. 117, 118. 
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In fine, they were extremely glad to embrace that oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of the Helots, whom they ex- 
pected to rise in rebellion, since the taking of Pylus. 
They had already made away with 2000 of them in a 
most horrid manner. Upon the specious pretence of 
rewarding merit even in slaves, but in reality to get 
rid of a body of men whose courage they dreaded, they 
caused proclamation to be made, that such of the Helots 
as had done the greatest service to the state in the last 
campaign, should enter their names in the public re- 
gisters, in order to their being made free. Accordingly 
2000 gave in their names. ‘hey were carried in pro- 
cession through the temples, with chaplets of flowers 
on their heads, as if they were really to be set at liberty. 
After this ceremony they all disappeared, and were never 
heard of more. We have here an instance, in what 
manner a suspicious policy and power, when filled 
with jealousy and distrust, excite men to the blackest 
crimes, without scrupling to make even religion itself, 
and the authority of the gods, subservient to their dark 
designs. 

They therefore sent 700 Helots with Brasidas, whom 
they had appointed to head this enterprise. ‘This general 
brought over several cities, either by force or secret un- 
derstanding, and still more by his wisdom and modera- 
tion. The chief of these were Acanthus and Stagyra, 
which were two colonies from Andros. He also marched 
afterwards towards Amphipolis," an Athenian colony, 
on the river Strymon. ‘The inhabitants immediately de- 
spatched a message to Thucydides° the Athenian general, 
who was then in Thasus, a little island of the A%gean 
sea, halfa day’s journey from Amphipolis. He instantly 
set sail with seven ships that were near him, to secure 
the place before Brasidas could seize it ; or, at worst, to 
- get into Eion, which lay very near Amphipolis. Brasidas, 
who was afraid of ‘Thucydides, from his great influence 
in all that country, where he was possessed of some gold- 
mines, made all the despatch imaginable, to get thither 
before him; and offered such advantageous conditions 


. -Thucyd, |. iv. p. 320—324. ; 
° The saine who wrote the history of the Peloponnesian war. 
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to the besieged, who did not expect succours so soon, 
that they surrendered. Thucydides arrived the same 
evening at Eion ; and had he failed to come that day, 
Brasidas would have taken possession of it the next 
morning by day-break. Although Thucydides had made 
all imaginable despatch, the Athenians however charged 
him with being the cause of the taking of Amphipolis, 
and accordingly banished him. 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of that 
city, as well because they drew great revenues from it, 
and timber to build their ships, as because it was a door 
for entering Thrace. They were afraid that all their 
allies in that neighbourhood would revolt; especially as 
Brasidas discovered great moderation and justice, and 
continually gave out that he came with no other view 
than to free the country. He declared to the several 
‘nations, that at his leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, 
in presence of the magistrates, to leave to all those the 
enjoyment of their liberties, who would conclude an 
alliance with him; and that he ought to be considered 
as the most abandoned of men, should he employ oaths 
to ensnare their credulity. or, in his opinion, a fraud 
cloahed with a specious pretence, reflects infinitely greater 
dishonour on persons in high stations, than open violence: 
because the latter is the effect of the power which fortune 
has put into our hands ; and the former is founded wholly 
on perfidy, which is the pest of society. Now I, said he, 
should do a great disservice to my country, besides disho- 
nouring it eternally, if, by procuring it some slight ad- 
vantages, I should ruin the reputation it enjoys of being 

just and faithful to its promises ; which renders it much 
— more powerful than all its forces united together, because 
this acquires it the esteem and confidence of other states. 
Upon such noble and equitable principles as these Bra- 
sidas always regulated his conduct; believing, that the 
strongest bulwark of a state is justice, moderation, in- 
tegrity, and the firm persuasion which their neighbours 
and allies entertain, that they are incapable of harbour- 
ing a design to usurp their dominions, or deprive them 
of their liberty. By this conduct he brought over a great 
number of the enemy’s allies. 7 

MOD. 118. R 
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The Athenians,’ under the command of Demosthenes 
and Hippocrates, had entered Bceotia, expecting that 
several cities would join them the moment they should 
appear. ‘The Thebans marched out to meet them near 
Delium. A considerable engagement ensued, in which 
the Athenians were defeated and put to flight. Socrates 
was in this battle ;* and Laches, who accompanied that 
great man in it, gives the following testimony of him in 
Plato ; that had the rest of the army behaved as gallantly 
as Socrates, the Athenians would not have sustained that 
loss before Delium. He was borne away by the crowds 
who fled, and was on foot: Alcibiades, who was on horse- 
back, when he saw him, rode up to him, and did not stir 
from him, but defended him with the utmost bravery 
from the enemy who were pursuing him. 

After the battle, the victors besieged the city. Among 
other engines employed by them to batter it, they used 
one of a very extraordinary kind. This was a long piece 
of timber, cut into two parts, and afterwards made hollow 
and joined again, so that its shape resembled very much 
that of a flute. At one of the ends was fixed a long iron 
tube, to which a caldron was hung; so that by blowing 
a large pair of bellows at the other end of the piece of tim- 
ber, the wind being carried from thence into the tube, 
lighted a great fire, with pitch and brimstone, that lay 
in the caldron. This engine being carried on carts as 
far as the rampart, to that part where it was lined with 
stakes and fascines, threw out so great a flame, that the 
rampart being immediately abandoned, and the palisades 
burnt, the city was easily taken. 


SECT. III. 


A twelve-months’ truce is agreed upon between the two states. Death 
of Cleon and Brasidas. <A treaty of peace for fifty years concluded 
between the Athenians and Lacedzemonians. 


Ninth, tenth, and eleventh years of the War. 


The losses and advantages on both sides 
Ani y '553, had hitherto been pretty equal; and the 
two nations began to grow weary of a 


» Thucyd. |. iv. p. 311—319. 
1 Plut. in Lach. p.181. In Conviv. p. 221. Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. 
* Thucyd. |. iv. p. 328—333. Diod. |. xii. p. 120. 
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war, which put them to great expense, and did not pro- 
cure them any real advantage. <A truce, fora year, was 
therefore concluded between the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians. The former resolved on it, in order to check 
the progress of Brasidas’s conquests; to secure their 
cities and fortresses ; and afterwards to conclude a ge- 
neral peace, in case they judged it would be of advantage 
to them. The latter were induced to it, in order that, 
by the sweets of repose, peace might become desirable 
to their enemy ; and to get out of their hands such of 
their citizens as the Athenians had taken prisoners in the 
island of Sphacteria ; and which they could never expect 
to do, if Brasidas extended his conquests farther. ‘The 
news of this accommodation sensibly afflicted Brasidas, 
as it stopped him in the midst of his career, and discon- 
certed all his projects. He could not even prevail with 
himself to abandon the city of Scione, which he had taken 
two days after the truce, but without knowing that it 
had been concluded. He went still farther ; and did not 
scruple to take Mende, a little city not far from Scione, 
that surrendered to him as the former had done, which 
was a direct violation of the treaty : but Brasidas pretend- 
ed he had other infractions to object to the Athenians. 

It will naturally be supposed that the latter did not 
patiently endure this conduct of Brasidas. Cleon, in all 
public assemblies, was for ever inflaming the minds of 
the Athenians, and blowing up the fire of war. His 
great success in the expedition against Sphacteria had in- 
finitely raised his credit with the people :* he now was 
grown insupportably proud, and his audaciousness was 
not to be restrained. He had a vehement, impetu- 
ous, and furious kind of eloquence, which prevailed over 
the minds of his auditors, not so much by the strength 
of his arguments, as by the boldness and fire of his style 
and declamation. It was Cleon who first set the example 
of bawling in assemblies, where the greatest decorum 
and moderation had till then been observed ; of throwing 
his robe behind him, to give him the more liberty to dis- 
play his arms; of striking his thigh ; and of running up 
and down the hustings while he was making his speech. 

* Plut. in vit. Niciz, p. 528. 
R 2 
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In a word he first introduced among the orators, and 
all those who interfered in affairs of state, an ungovern- 
able licentiousness, and a contempt of decency ; a licen- 
tiousness and contempt, which soon introduced terrible 
irregularities and confusion in public affairs. 

Thus two men,’ each on his own side, opposed the 
tranguillity of Greece, and raised, but in a very different 
way, an invincible obstacle to its peace. These were Cleon 
and Brasidas; the former, because the war screened his 
vices and malversations ; and the latter, because it added 
new lustre to his virtue. And, indeed, it gave Cleon 
an opportunity of committing enormous oppressions, and 
Brasidas of performing great and noble actions. But 
their death, which happened about the same time, made 
way for a new accommodation. 

a The Athenians had appointed Cleon 

Fie cos, to command the troops which were to 
oppose Brasidas," and reduce those cities 

that had revolted from their allegiance. They were 
solicitous for none of them so much as Amphipolis; 
and Brasidas threw himself into that city, in order to 
defend it. Cleon had written to Perdiccas, king of Ma- 
cedonia, and to the king of the Odomantes, to furnish 
him with as many troops as possible, and with the ut- 
most expedition. He waited for them, and had resolved 
not to march immediately towards the enemy : but find- 
ing his soldiers, who had followed him involuntarily and 
with regret, grow weary of continuing so long inactive, 
and begin to compare his cowardice and inexperience 
with the ability and valour of Brasidas, he could no longer 
bear their contempt and murmurs ; and imagining him- 
self a great captain by his capture of Sphacteria, he now 
fancied the same good fortune would attend him at Am- 
phipolis. He therefore approached it, merely, as he said, 
to take a view of the place, and till such time as all his 
forces should be come up; not that he thought he 
wanted them for carrying that city, or that he enter- 
tained any doubt of his success (for he was persuaded 
that no one would dare to oppose him), but only to en- 


| t Plut. in vit. Nicize, p. 528. 
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able him to invest the place on all sides, and afterwards 
to take it by storm. Accordingly he encamped before 
Amphipolis ; viewing very leisurely its situation, and 
fondly supposing that it would be in his power to retire 
whenever he pleased, without drawing the sword: for 
not a man came out or appeared on the walls, and all the 
gates of the city were kept shut; so that Cleon began 
to repent his not having brought the engines, imagining 
that he wanted only these to make himself master of the 
city. Brasidas, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
Cleon’s disposition and character, studiously affected an 
air of fear and reserv e, as a bait to his temerity, and to 
increase the good opinion he had of himself: besides, he 
knew that Cleon had brought with him the flower of the 
Athenian forces, and the choicest troops of Lemnos and 
of Imbrus. Accordingly Cleon, despising an enemy 
that did not dare to appear before, him, but shut himself 
up in a cowardly manner in the city, went boldly from 
place to place, without precaution or observing any dis- 
cipline among his soldiers. Brasidas, whose intention 
was to attack him on a sudden before all his forces should 
be come up, thought this the critical juncture. He 
had concerted proper measures, and given the orders 
necessary. Accordingly, he made a sudden sally on the 
Athenians, which surprised and disconcerted them ex-. 
ceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew off from the 
main body and fled. Brasidas then turned the whole 
force of his arms against the right wing, which gave him 
a warm reception. Here he was wounded and disabled, 
upon which his soldiers carried him off, unperceived by — 
the Athenians. As for Cleon, not having resolved to 
fight, he fled, and was killed by a soldier who happened 
to meet him. ‘The troops he commanded defended 
themselves for some time, and sustained two or three 
attacks without giving ground, but at last they were uni- 
versally broken and routed. Brasidas was then carried into 
the city, where he survived his victory but a few moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, 
stripped the dead, and afterwards set upatrophy. Af- 
ter which all the allies under arms solemnized the fune- 
ral obsequies of Brasidas in a public manner ; and the 
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inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral honours 
every year to his memory, as to a hero, with games, 
combats, and sacrifices. ‘They considered him as their 
founder : and to secure this title the better to him, they 
demolished all the monuments of him who had really 
been so ;* in order that they might not appear to owe 
their establishment to an Athenian, and at the same time 
make their court to the Lacedzemonians, on whom they 
depended wholly for their security. The Athenians, after 
having carried off, with the consent of the victors, their 
dead, returned to Athens, during which the Lacede- 
monians settled the affairs of Amphipolis. 

A saying is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas,* which 
strongly marks the Spartan character. As some persons 
were applauding in her presence the fine qualities and 
exalted actions of her son, and declaring him superior 
to all other generals: You are mistaken, says she: my 
son was a valiant man, Lut Sparta has many citizens braver 
than he. A mother’s generosity, in thus preferring the 
glory of the state to that of her son, was admired, and 
did not go unrewarded ; for the Ephori paid her public 
honours. 

After this last engagement,* in which the two persons 
who were the greatest obstacles to peace lost their lives, 
both nations seemed more inclined to an accommodation, 
and the war was suspended in a manner on both sides. 
The Athenians, since the loss of the battles of Delium 
and Amphipolis, which had very much brought down 
their haughtiness, were undeceived with regard to the 
high opinion they had hitherto entertained of their own 
strength, that had made them refuse the advantageous of- 
fers of their enemies. Besides, they were apprehensive of 
the revolt of their allies, who, being discouraged by their. 
losses, might thereby be induced to abandon them, as 
several had already done. These reflections made them 
strongly repent their not having concluded a treaty, after 
the advantages they had gained at Pylus. ‘The Lacedee- 
monians, on the other side, no longer flattered them- 
selves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Athenians 


t Agnon the Athenian. 
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by laying waste their country ; and were besides dejected 
and terrified by their loss in the island, the greatest they 
had hitherto ever sustained. ‘They also considered that 
their country was ravaged by the garrison of Pylus and 
Cythera; that their slaves deserted; that they had rea- 
son to dread a more considerable revolt ; and that as the 
truce they had concluded with the inhabitants of Argos 
was near expiring, they had reason to be apprehensive 

f being abandoned by some of their allies of Pelopon- 
nesus, as in fact they were. These several motives, en- 
forced by the desire they had of recovering their prisoners, 
the greatest part of whom were the most considerable 
citizens of Sparta, made them desire a peace. 

Those who were most solicitous for having it con- 
cluded, and whose interest it was chiefly to wish it, 
were the chiefs of the two states, viz. Plistonax, king of 
Lacedeemonia, and Nicias, general of the Athenians. 
The former was lately returned from banishment, to 
which he had been sentenced on account of his being 
suspected to have received a bribe, in order to draw off 
his troops from the Athenian territories ; and to this pre- 
cipitate retreat were ascribed several misfortunes which 
followed after it. He also was charged with having cor- . 
rupted by gifts the priestess of Delphi, who had com- 
manded the Spartans, in the name of the god, to recall 
him from his exile. Pistonax was therefore desirous of 
peace, in order to put an end to these reproaches, which, 
on account of the perpetual calamities of the war, were 
daily revived. As for Nicias, the most fortunate gene- 
ral of his age, he was afraid lest some unhappy accident 
should sully his glory ; and he wished to enjoy the fruits 
of peace in ease and tranquillity, and to ensure the same 
happiness to his country. 

Both states began by agreeing to a suspension of arms 
for twelve months,” during which, being every day’ to- 
gether, and tasting the sweets of security and repose, 
and the pleasure of corresponding with their friends and 
with foreigners, they grew passionately desirous of lead- 
ing an easy, undisturbed life, remote from the alarms 
of war and the horrors of blood and slaughter. ‘They 
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heard with the utmost demonstrations of joy the cho- 
ruses of their tragedies sing, May spiders henceforward 
weave their cobwebs on our lances and shields ! And they 
remembered with pleasure him who said, Those who sleep 
in the arms of peace, do not start from them at the sound 
of the trumpet ; and nothing interrupts their slumlers Lut 
the peaceful crowing of the cock. 
The whole winter was spent in conferences and inter- 
views, in which each party proposed their claims and 
; pretensions.” At last, a peace was con- 
oe ee cluded and ratified for fifty years ; one of 
the chief articles of which was, that they 
should reciprocally restore the prisoners on each side. 
This treaty was concluded ten years and some days from 
the first declaration of the war. The Bceeotians and Co- 
rinthians were exceedingly disgusted at it, and for that 
reason used their utmost endeavours to excite fresh 
troubles. But Nicias persuaded the Athenians and La- 
cedeemonians to give the last hand to this peace,* by con- 
cluding an alliance offensive and defensive, which would 
render them more formidable to those who should desire 
to break with them, and more assured with regard to 
each other. The Athenians, in consequence of this 
treaty, at last restored the prisoners they had taken in 
the island of Sphacteria. 


SEC P..pV; ° 


Alcibiades begins to appear in public. His character. He opposes 
_Nicias in every thing, and breaks the treaty he had concluded. The 
“banishment of Hyperbolus puts an énd to the Ostracism. 


Twelfth year of the War. 


Alcibiades now began to advance himself in the state,” 
and appear in the public assemblies. Socrates had at- 
tached himself to him for many years, and adorned his 
mind with a great variety of the noblest erudition. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates 
is one of the most remarkable circumstances in his life. 
This philosopher observing excellent natural qualities in 
him, which were greatly heightened by the beauty of his 
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person, bestowed incredible pains in cultivating so va- — 
luable a plant, lest, being neglected, it should wither as 
it grew, and absolutely degenerate. And, indeed, Alci- 
biades was exposed to numberless dangers ; the nobility 
of his birth, his vast riches, the authority of his family, 
the influence of his guardians, his personal talents, his 
exquisite beauty, and, still more than these, the flattery 
and complaisance of all who approached him. One 
would have concluded, says Plutarch, that fortune had 
surrounded and invested him with all these pretended 
advantages, as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, to 
render him inaccessible and invulnerable to all the darts 
of philosophy ; those salutary darts which strike to the 
very heart, and leave in it the strongest enticements to 
virtue and solid glory. But those very obstacles re- 
doubled the zeal of Socrates. 

Notwithstanding the endeavours that were used to di- 
vert this young Athenian from an intercourse which 
alone was capable of securing him from so many snares, 
he devoted himself entirely to it. As he had abundance 
of wit, he was fully sensible of Socrates’s merit, and 
could not resist the charms of his sweet and insinuating 
eloquence, which at that time had a greater ascendant 
over him than the allurements of pleasure. He was so 
zealous a disciple of that great master, that he followed 
him wherever he went, took the utmost delight in his 
conversation, was extremely well pleased with his prin- 
ciples, received his instructions and even his reprimands 
with wonderful docility, and would be so moved with 
his discourses, as even to shed tears and abhor himself ; 
so weighty was the force of truth in the mouth of So- 
crates, and in so glaring a light did he expose the hide- 
ousness and deformity of the vices to which Alcibiades 
abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to So- 
crates, differed so much from himself, that he appeared 
quite another man. However, his headstrong, fiery 
temper, and his natural fondness for pleasure, which was 
heightened and inflamed by the conversation of young 
people, soon plunged him into his former irregularities, 
and tore him, as it were, from his master; who was 
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obliged to run after him as after a runaway slave. This 
vicissitude of flights and returns, of virtuous resolutions 
and relapses into vice, continued a long time; but stil] 
Socrates was not disheartened by his levity, and always 
flattered himself with the hope of bringing him back to 
his duty. And hence certainly arose the strong mixture 
of good and evil that always appeared in his conduct ; 
the instructions which his master had given him some- 
times prevailing; and at other times, the impetuosity of 
his passions hurrying him, in a manner against his own 
will, into actions of a quite opposite nature. - 
This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, 
did not pass uncensured. But some persons*® of great 
learning pretend, that these censures and suspicions, 
when duly examined, quite disappear; and that they ought 
to be considered as the effect of the malice of the ene- 
mies of both. Plato, in one of his dialogues, gives us 
a conversation between Socrates and Alcibiades, well cal- 
culated to display the genius and character of the latter, 
who henceforward will have a very great share and play 
a conspicuous part in the affairs of the republic of 
Athens. I shall make a very short extract from it in 
this place, which I hope will not displease my readers. 
In this dialogue Socrates is introduced conversing 
with Alcibiades," who at that time was under the guar- 
dianship of Pericles. He was then very young, and had 
been educated like the rest of the Athenians ; that is, 
he had been taught polite literature, and to play on in- 
struments, and had practised wrestling and other bodily 
exercises. It doesnot appear that Pericles had hitherto 
taken much pains in Alcibiades’s education (a fault too 
common in the greatest men), since he had put him 
under the tuition of Zopyrus, a Thracian, a man far ad- 
vanced in years, and who, of all Pericles’s slaves, both 
from his turn of mind and age, was the least qualified to 
educate this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates told 
Alcibiades, that should he compare him with the youths 
of Lacedemonia, who displayed a spirit of valour, a 
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greatness of soul, a strong desire of glory, a love of la- 
bour, attended with gentleness, modesty, temperance, 
and a perfect obedience to the laws and discipline of 
Sparta, he would seem a mere child to them. Never- 
theless, his high birth, his riches, the great families he 
was related to, and the authority of his guardian; all 
these things had conspired to make him exceedingly 
vain and haughty. He was full of esteem for himself, 
and of contempt for all others. He was preparing to 
enter upon the administration of public affairs, and, from 
his conversation, it might be presumed, that he promised 
himself no less than to eclipse entirely the glory of Pe- 
ricles, and to attack the king of Persia even upon his 
throne. Socrates seeing him going to mount the tribu- 
nal, in order to give the people some advice relating to 
the public affairs, demonstrates to him, by various ques- 
tions, and by Alcibiades’s answers, that he is quite igno- 
rant of the affairs about which he is going to speak, as 
he had never studied them himself, nor been informed 
in them by others. After making Alcibiades himself 
confess this, he paints, in the strongest colours, the ab- 
surdity of his conduct, and makes him fully sensible of 
it.—What, says Socrates, would Amestris (the mother 
of Artaxerxes, who then reigned in Persia) say, were 
she to hear, that there is a man now in Athens who is 
meditating war against her son, and even intends to de- 
throne him? She doubtless would suppose him to be 
some veteran general, a man of intrepid courage, of 
great wisdom, and consummate experience ; that he is 
able to raise a mighty army, and march it wherever he 
pleases ; and at the same time, that he has long before 
taken the proper measures for putting so vast a design 
in execution. But were she to hear that this is by no 
means the case, and that the person in question is not 
twenty years old; that he is utterly ignorant of public 
affairs; has not the least knowledge of war, nor any au- 
thority among the citizens, or influence over the allies ; 
would it be possible for her to refrain from laughing at 
the folly and extravagance of such an enterprise? ‘his 
~ nevertheless, says Socrates (directing himself to Alci- 
biades), is your picture; and unhappily resembles inost 
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of those who thrust themselves into the public employ- 
ments. Socrates, however, excepts Pericles on this oc- 
casion ; his solid merit and exalted reputation being ac- 
quired by his close study, during a long course of years, 
of every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qua- 
lifying him for public employments. Alcibiades could 
not deny that this was his case ; he was ashamed of his 
conduct, and blushing to see himself so void of merit, he 
asks how he must act in order to attain it. Socrates 
being unwilling to discourage his pupil, tells him, that 
as he is so young, these evils might be remedied, and 
afterwards continually gave him the wisest counsels. He 
had full leisure to profit by them; as upwards of twenty 
years passed between this conversation and his engaging 
in public affairs. | 

Alcibiades was of a pliant and flexible disposition, that 
would take any impression which the difference of times 
and circumstances might require, still veering either to 
good or evil with the same facility and ardour; and 
shifting almost in an instant from one extreme to its op- 
posite ; so that the people applied to him what Homer 
observes of the land of Egypt, That it produces a great 
number of very excellent medicinal drugs, and at the same 
time as many poisons. It might be said of Alcibiades,’ 
that he was not one single man, but Gf so bold an ex- 
pression might be used) a compound of several men ; 
either serious or gay; austere or affable ; an imperious 
master, or a grovelling slave; a friend to virtue and the 
virtuous, or abandoned to vice and vicious men; capable 
of supporting the most painful fatigues and toils, or in- 
satiably desirous of voluptuous delights. - : 

His irregularities and dissolute conduct were become 
the talk of the whole city ;? and Alcibiades would very 
willingly have put a stop to these reports, but without 
changing his course of life, as appears from a saying of 
his. He had a very handsome dog, of an uncommon 
size, which had cost him threescore and ten mine,” or 
3500 French livres. By this we find that a fondness for 


f Quemvis hominem secnm attulit ad nos. Juvenal. 
g Plut.in Alcib. p, 195. 
h About 1602. sterling. he Attic mina was worth 100 drachmas, and 
the drachma ten-pence, French money. 
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dogs is of great antiquity. Alcibiades caused his tail, 
which was the greatest beauty he had about him, to be 
cut off. His friends censured him very much on that 
account, and said, that the whole city blamed him very 
much for spoiling the beauty of so handsome a creature. 
This is the very thing I want, replied Alcibiades with a 
smile: IL would have the Athenians converse about what 
I have done to my dog, that they may not entertain them- 
selves with saying worse things of me. 

Among the various passions that were discovered in 
him,' the strongest and most prevailing was a haughty 
turn of mind, which would force all things to submit to 
it, and could not bear a superior or even an equal. Al- 
though his birth and uncommon talents smoothed the 
way to his attaining the highest employments in the re- 
public, there was nothing however to which he was so 
fond of owing the influence and authority he wanted to 
gain over the people, as to the force of his eloquence, 
and the persuasive grace of his orations. ‘To this his 
intimacy with Socrates might have greatly conduced. 

ee Alcibiades,‘ with the disposition we have 
es ae here described, was not born for repose, 
and had set every engine at work to 
thwart the treaty lately concluded between the two 
states; but not succeeding in his attempt, he endea- 
voured to prevent its taking effect. He was disgusted 
at the Lacedemonians, because they directed themselves 
only to Nicias, of whom they had a very high opinion ; 
and on the contrary seemed to take no manner of no- 
tice of him, though the rights of hospitality had sub- 
sisted between his ancestors and them. 

The first thing he did to infringe the peace was this. 
Having been informed that the people of Argos only 
wanted an opportunity to break with the Spartans, whom 
they equally hated and feared, he flattered them secretly 
with the hopes that the Athenians would succour them, 
by suggesting to them that they were ready to break a 
peace which was no way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedeemonians were not very careful 


1 TS gr6vetkoy, Kai TO GiXé7rowroyv. Plut.in Aicib. p. 195, 196. 
* Thucyd. |. v. p. 368—378. Plut. in Alcib. p. 197, 198. 
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to observe the several conditions of it religiously, having 
concluded an alliance with the Boeotians, in direct. oppo- 
sition to the design and tenor of the treaty ; and having 
surrendered up the fort of Panactus to the Athenians, 
not fortified, and in the condition it was in at the con- 
cluding of the treaty, as they had stipulated to do, but 
quite dismantled. Alcibiades observing the Athenians 
to be extremely exasperated at this breach of faith, did 
his utmost to increase their disgust ; and taking this op- 
portunity to embarrass Nicias, he made him odious to 
the people, by causing them to entertain a suspicion of 
his being too strongly attached to the Lacedzemonians ; 
and by charging him with crimes which were not alto- 
gether improbable, though they were absolutely false. 

This new attack quite disconcerted Nicias; but hap- 
pily for him, there arrived, at that very instant, ambas- 
sadors from Lacedzmonia, who were invested with full 
powers to put an end to all the disputes. Being intro- 
duced into the council, or senate, they set forth their 
complaints, and made their demands, which every one 
of the members thought very just and reasonable. The 
people were to give them audience the next day. Alci- 
biades, who was afraid they would succeed with them, 
used his utmost endeavours to engage the ambassadors 
in a conference with him. He represented to them, 
that the council always behaved with the utmost mode- 
ration and humanity towards those who addressed them, 
but that the people were haughty and extravagant in 
their pretensions ; that should the ambassadors mention 
full powers, the people would not fail to take advantage 
of this circumstance, and oblige them to agree to what- 
ever they should take it into their heads to ask. He 
concluded with assuring them, that he would assist them 
with all his credit, in order to get Pylus restored to them ; 
to prevent the alliance with the people of Argos, and to 
get that with them renewed: and he confirmed all these 
promises with an oath. The ambassadors were extremely 
well pleased with this conference, and greatly admired 
the profound policy and vast abilities of Alcibiades, whom 
they looked upon as an extraordinary man; and, indeed, 
they were not mistaken in their conjecture. 
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On the morrow, the people being assembled, the am- 
bassadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them, in 
the mildest terms, the subject of their embassy, and the 
purport of the powers with which they were invested. 
They immediately answered, that they were come to 
propose an accommodation, but were not empowered to 
conclude any thing. These words were no sooner spoken, 
than Alcibiades exclaims against them; declares them to 
be treacherous knaves; calls upon the council as witness 
to the speech they had made the night before ; and de- 
sires the people not to believe or hear men who so im- 
pudently advanced falsehoods, and spoke and prevari- 
cated so unaccountably, as to say one thing one day, and 
the very reverse on the next. 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion 
with which the ambassadors were seized, who, gazing at 
one another, could not believe either their eyes or ears. 
Nicias, who did not know the treachcrous stratagem of 
Alcibiades, could not conceive the motive of this change, 
and tortured lis brain to no purpose to find out the rea- 
son of it. “Phe people were at that moment going to send 
for the ambassadors of Argos, in order to conclude the 
league with them ; when a great carthquake came to the 
assistance of Nicias, and broke up the assembly. It was 
with the utmost difhculty he prevailed so far in that 
which was held next day, as to have a stop put to the 
proceedings, till such time as ambassadors should be sent 
to Lacedamon. Nicias was appointed to head them, 
but returned without having done the least good. The 
Athenians then repented very much their having deli- 
vered up, at his persuasion, the prisoners they had taken 
in the island, and who were related to the greatest fa- 
milies in Sparta. However, though’ the people were 
highly exasperated at Nicias, they did not proceed to 
any excesses apainst him, but only appointed Alcibiades 
their general; made a league with the inhabitants of 
Mantinea and Elis, who had quitted the party of the 
Lacedwimomnians, in which the Argives were included, 
and sent troops to Pylus, to lay waste Laconia. In this 
manner they again involved themselves in the war which 
they were so lately desirous of avoiding. 
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Plutarch,' after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, 
adds: No one can approve the methods he employed to 
succeed in his design ; however, it was a master-strohe to 
disunite and shake olimost ever y part of Peloponnesus in 
this manner, and raise up, in one day, so many enemies 
against the Lacedemonians. In my opinion, this is too 
mild a censure of so knavish and perfidious an action, 
which how successful soever it might have been, was 
notwithstanding horrid in itself, and of a nature never 
to be sufficiently detested. 

There was in Athens a citizen," named Hyperbolus, a 
very wicked man, whom the comic poets generally made 
the object of their raillery and invectives. He was hard- 
ened in evil, and become insensible to infamy, by re- 
nouncing all sentiments of honour, which could only be 
the effect of a soul abandoned entirely to vice. Hyper- 
bolus was not agreeable to any one; and yet the people 
made use of him to humble those in high stations, and 
involve them in difficulties. Two citizens, Nicias and 
Alcibiades, engrossed at that time all the authority in 
Athens. The dissolute life of the latter shocked the 
Athenians, who besides dreaded his audacity and haugh- 
tiness. On the other side, Nicias, by always opposing, 
without the least reserve, their unjust desires, and by 
obliging them to take the most useful measures, was 
become very odious to them. It might be expected, 
that as the people were thus alienated from both, they 
could not fail to put the ostracism in force against one 
of them. Of the two parties which prevailed at that 
time in the city, one, which consisted of the young men 
who were eager for war, the other of the old men who 
were desirous of peace; the former endeavoured to pro- 
cure the banishment of Nicias, and the latter of Alci- 
biades. Hyperbolus, whose only merit was his impu- 
dence, in hopes of succeeding whichsoever of them 
should be removed, declared openly against them, and 

was eternally exasperating the people against both. How- 
ever, the two factions uniting, he himself was banished, 
and by that put an end to the ostracism, which seemed 


1 In Alcib. p. 198. 
™ Plut. in Alcib. p. 196, 197. In Nic. p. 550, 551. 
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to have been demeaned, in being employed against a 
man of so base a character; for hitherto there was a kind 
of honour and dignity annexed to this punishment. Hy- 
perbolus was therefore the last who was sentenced by the 
ostracism ; as Hipparchus, a near relation of Pisistratus 
the tyrant, had been the first. 


pcr. ¥. 
Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the war of Sicily. 
Sixteenth and seventeenth years of the War. 


Agee I pass over several inconsiderable 

Ant. J.C. 416, events,” to hasten to the relation of that 

of the greatest importance, the expedi- 

tion of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were 

excited by Alcibiades especially. This is the sixteenth 
year of the Peloponnesian war. 

Alcibiades’ had gained a surprising ascendant over the 
minds of the people, though they were perfectly well 
acquainted with his character. For his great qualities 
were united with still greater vices, which he did not 
take the least pains to conceal. He passed his life in 
such an excess of luxury and voluptuousness, as was a 
scandal to the city. Nothing was seen in his house but 
festivals, rejoicing, and parties of pleasure and debauch- 
ery. He shewed very little regard to the customs of — 
his country, and still less to religion and the gods. All 
persons of sense and judgment, besides the strong aver- 
sion they had for his irregularities, dreaded exceedingly 
the consequences of his audacity, profusion, and utter 
contempt of the laws, which they considered as so many 
steps by which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedies,’ shews admir- 
ably well, in a single verse, the disposition of the people 
towards him: They hate Alcibiades, says he, and yet 
cannot do without htm. And, indeed, the prodigious 
sums he squandered on the people ; the pompous games 
and shows he exhibited to please them; the magnificent 
and almost incredible presents which he made the city ; 

» Thucyd. I. vill. p. 350—409. 
° Plut. in Alcib. p.198—200. In Nic. p. 531. 
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the grace and beauty of his person ; his eloquence, his 
bodily strength, joined to his courage and his experience; 
in a word, this assemblage of great qualities made the 
Athenians wink at his faults, and bear them patiently, 
always endeavouring to lessen and screen them under 
soft and favourable names ; for they called them frolics 
and polite pastimes, and indications of his humanity and 
good-nature. 

Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he was, 
formed a better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades. 
Meeting him one day as he was coming out of the as- 
sembly, vastly pleased at his having been gratified in all 
his demands, and at seeing the greatest honours paid 
him by the people in general, who were attending him 
in crowds to his house ; so far from shunning him as he 
did all other men, on the contrary ran to meet him, and 
stretching out his hand to him in a friendly way ; Cou- 
rage, my son, says he, thou dost right in pushing thy for- 
tune, for thy advancement will be the ruin of all these 
people. The war of Sicily will shew that Timon was not 
mistaken. 

The Athenians, ever since the time of Pericles, had 
meditated the conquest of Sicily. However, that wise 
guide had always endeavoured to check this ambitious 
and wild project. He used frequently to inculcate to 
them, that by living in peace, by directing their atten- 
tion to naval affairs, by contenting themselves with pre- 
serving the conquests they had already gained, and by 
not engaging in hazardous enterprises, they would raise 
their city to a flourishing condition, and be always su- 
perior to their enemies. The authority he had at that 
time over the people, kept them from invading Sicily, 
though it could not surmount the desire they had to 
conquer it, and their eyes were continually upon that 
island. Some time after Pericles’s death,? the Leontines 
being attacked by the Syracusans, had sent a deputation 
to Athens, to demand aid. They were originally of 
Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief of the deputies 
was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, who was reputed the 
most eloquent man of his time. His elegant and florid 
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diction, heightened by shining figures, which he first em- 
ployed, charmed the Athenians, who were prodigiously 
affected with the beauties and graces of eloquence. 
Accordingly the alliance was concluded, and they sent 
ships to Rhegium to the aid of the Leontines. The year 
following they sent a greater number. Two years after 
they sent a new fleet, something stronger than the for- 
mer; but the Sicilians having put an end to all their 
divisions, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet was 
sent back; and the Athenians, uct being able to prevail 
with themselves to pardon their generals for not con- 
quering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodorus and So- 
phocles, into banishment; and sentenced the third, Eu- 
rymedon, to pay a heavy fine; their prosperity having 
blinded them to so prodigious a degree, that they were 
persuaded no power was able to resist them. They made 
several attempts afterwards, and upon pretence of send- 
ing from time to time arms and soldiers to such cities as 
were unjustly treated or oppressed by the Syracusans, 
they by that means were preparing to invade them with 
a greater force. 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was 
Alcibiades, by feeding the people with splendid hopes, 
with which he himself was for ever filled, or rather in- 
toxicated. He was every night, in his dreams, taking 
Carthage, subduing Africa, crossing from thence into 
Italy, and possessing himself of all Peloponnesus ; look- 
ing upon Sicily not as the aim and the end of this war, 
but as the beginning and the first step of the exploits 
which he was revolving in his mind. All the citizens 
favoured his views, and, without inquiring seriously into 
matters, were enchanted with the mighty hopes he gave 
them. This expedition was the only topic of all conver- 
sations. The young men, in the places where the public 
exercises were performed, and the old men in their shops 
and elsewhere, were employed in nothing but in drawing 
the plan of Sicily ; in discoursing on the nature and qua- 
lity of the sea with which it is surrounded; on its good 
harbours, and flat shores towards Africa: for these 
people, infatuated by the speeches of Alcibiades, were 
(like him) persuaded that they should make Sicily only 
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their place of arms and their arsenal, from whence they 
should set out for the conquest of Carthage, and make 
themselves masters of all Africa and the sea, as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules. 

It is related’ that neither Socrates nor Meton the as- 
tronomer believed that this enterprise would be success- 
ful: the former, being inspired, as he insinuated, by his 
familiar spirit, who always warned him of the evils with 
which he was threatened ; and the other, directed by his 
reason and good sense, which, pointing out what he had 
to apprehend in respect to the future, induced him to 
act the madman on this occasion; and to demand, in 
consideration of the unhappy condition to which he was 
reduced, that the Athenians would not force away his 
son, and would dispense with his carrying arms, 


SECT. VI. 


Account of the several people who inhabited Sicily. 


Before I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, it 
will not be improper to give a plan of the country, and 
of the nations who inhabited it: Thucydides begins in 
the same manner. 

It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and the Cy- 
clopes,° of whom we know nothing but what we are told 
by the poets. The most ancient, after these, were the 
Sicani, who called themselves the original inhabitants of 
this country, though they are thought to have come into 
it from the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called 
Sicanus, whose name they gave to the island, which be- 
fore was called Trinacria: these people were afterwards 
confined to the western part of the island. Some ‘Tro- 
jans, after the burning of their city, came and settled 
near them, and built Eryx and Egesta,‘ who all assumed 
the name of Elymei; and were afterwards joined by 
some inhabitants of Phocis, at their return from the 
siege of Troy. Those who are properly called Sicilians 
came from Italy in very great numbers; and having 
gained a considerable victory over the Sicani, confined 
them to a corner of their island, about 300 years before 
the arrival of the Greeks; and in Thucydides’s time, 


r Plut. in Alcib. p.199. In Nic. p. 532. 
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they still inbabited the middle part of the island and the 
northern coast. From them the island was called Sicily. 
The Phoenicians also spread themselves along the coast, 
and in the little islands which border upon it, for the 
convenience of trade; but after the Greeks began to 
settle there, they retired into the country of the Elymei, 
in order to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned the rest. 
it was in this manner the Barbarians first settled in Sicily. 
With regard to the Greeks, the first 
rey ony of them who crossed into Sicily were the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, under ‘Theocles 
who founded Naxos. The year after, which, according 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was the third of the 
seventeenth Olympiad, Archias ‘the Corinthian laid the 
foundations of Syracuse. Seven years after, the Chal- 
cidians founded Leontium and Catana, after having driven 
out the inhabitants of the country, who were Sicilians. 
Other Greeks, who came from Megara, a city of Achaia, 
about the same time, founded Megara, called Hyblea, 
or simply Hybla, from Hyblon a Sicilian king, by whose 
permission they had settled in his dominions. It is well 
known that the Hyblean honey was very famous among 
the ancients. A hundred years after, the inhabitants of 
that city built Selinus. Gela, built on a river of the same 
name, forty-five years after the founding of Syracuse, 
founded Agrigentum about 108 years after. Zancle, 
called afterwards Messana or Messene by Anaxilas ty- 
rant of Rhegium, who was a native of Messene a city 
of Peloponnesus, had several founders, and at different 
periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera ; the 
Syracusans built Acra, Casmene, and Camarina. These 
are most of the nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, 
who settled in Sicily. 


SECT. Vit. 


The people of Egesta implore aid of the Athenians. Nicias opposes, but 
to no purpose, the war of Sicily. Alcibiades carries that point. They 
are both appointed generals with Lamachus. 


Athens was in the disposition above 
nee ppesty related," when ambassadors arrived from 
the people of Egesta, who, in quality of 


" Thucyd. I. vi. p.413—415. Diod. 1. xii. p. 129,130. Plut. in Alcib. 
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their allies, came to implore their aid against the inha-e 
bitants of Selinus, who were assisted by the Syracusans. 
It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
They represented, among other things, that should they 
be abandoned, the Syracusans, after seizing their city as 
they had done that of Leontium, would possess them- 
selves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Peloponnesians, 
who were their founders ; and, that they might put them 
to as little charge as possible, they offered to pay the 
troops that should be sent to succour them. The Athe- 
nians, who had long waited for a favourable opportunity 
to declare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta to inquire 
into the state of affairs, and to see whether there was 
money enough in the treasury to defray the expenses of 
so great awar. ‘The inhabitants of that city had been 
so artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring nations a 
great number of gold and silver vases, worth an immense 
sum of money; and of these they made a show when 
Peer ee the Athenians arrived. The deputies re- 
Ant.J.C. 415, turned with those of Egesta, who carried 
threescore talents in ingots, as a month’s 
pay for the sixty galleys which they demanded ; and a 
promise of larger sums, which, they said, were ready 
both in the public treasury and in the temples. The 
people, struck with these fair appearances, the truth of 
which they did not give themselves the leisure to exa- 
mine; and seduced by the advantageous reports which 
their deputies made, with the view of pleasing them ; 
immediately granted the Egestans their demand, and 
appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to com- 
mand the fleet ; with full power, not only to succour 
Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of Leontium to 
their city ; but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in 
such a manner as might best suit the interests of the 
republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals to his very 
great regret ; for, besides other motives which made him 
dread that command, he shunned it, because Alcibiades 
was to be his colleague. But the Athenians promised 
themselves greater success from this war, should they not 
resign the whole conduct of it to Alcibiades, but temper 
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his ardour and audacity with the coolness and wisdom of 
Nicias. 

Five days after,* to hasten the execution of the de- 
cree, and make the necessary preparations, a second as- 
sembly was held. Nicias, who had had time enough to 
reflect deliberately on the affair proposed, and was more 
and more convinced of the difficulties and dangers which 
would ensue from it, thought himself obliged to speak 
with some vehemence against a project, the consequences 
of which he foresaw might be very fatal to the republic. 
He said, That it was surprising so important an affair 
should have been determined almost as soon as it was taken 
into deliberation: that without once inquiring into mat- 
ters, they had given credit to whatever was told them by 
Soreigners, who were very lavish of the most splendid pro- 
mises as costing them nothing ; ; and whose interest it was 
to offer mighty things, in order to extricate themselves 
Srom their imminent danger. After all, what advantage, 
says he, can accrue from. thence to the republic ? Have 
we so few enemies at our doors, that we need go in search 
of others at a distance from us? Will you act wisely, to 
hazard your present possessions, on the vain hopes of an 
uncertain advantage? to meditate new conquests before 
you have secured your ancient ones ? to study nothing but 
the aggrandizing of your state, and quite neglect ; your 
own safety? Can you place any dependance on a truce, 
which you yourselves know is very precarious ; which you 
are sensible has been infringed more than once ; and which 
the least defeat on our side may suddenly change into an 
open war? Youare not ignorant how the Lacedemonians 
have always been, and still continue, disposed towards us. 
They detest our government as different from theirs ; it 
is with grief and disdain they see us possessed of the em- 
pire of Greece; they consider our glory as their shame 
and confusion; and there is nothing they would not at- 
tempt, to humble a power which excites their jealousy, and 
heeps them perpetually in fear. These are our real ene- 
mies, and these are they whom we ought to guard against. 
Will it be a proper time to make these reflections, when 
(after having divided our troops, and while our arms will 
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be employed elsewhere, and we shall be unable to resist 
them) we shall be attached at once by all the forces of 
Peloponnesus ? We do but just begin to breathe, after 
the calamities in which war and the plague had plunged 
us; and we are now going without the least necessity to 
plunge ourselves into greater danger. If we are ambi- 
tious of carrying our arms into distant countries, would it 
not be more expedient to march and reduce the rebels of 
Thrace, and other nations who are still wavering and un- 
Jixed in their allegiance, than to fly to the succour of the 
inhabitants of Egesta, about whose welfare we ought to le 
very indifferent ? And will it suit our interest to attempt 
to revenge their injuries, at a time that we do not discover 
the least resentment for those we ourselves receive? Let 
us leave the Sicilians to themselves, and not engage in 
their quarrels, which it 1s their Lusiness to decide. As the 
inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war without us, let 
them extricate themselves from it without our interference. 
Should any of our generals advise you to this enterprise, 
from an ambitious or self-interested view ; merely to make 
a vain parade of his splendid equipages, or to raise money 
to support his extravagance; le not guilty of so much 
imprudence as to sacrifice the interest of the repullic 
to his, or permit him to involve it in the same ruin with 
himself. An enterprise of so much importance ought not 
to le committed wholly to the conduct of a young man. 
Remember it is prudence, not prejudice and passion, that 
gives success to affairs. Nicias concluded with declar- 
ing it his opinion, that it would be proper to deliberate 
again on the affair, in order to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences with which their taking rash resolutions might 
be attended. 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his 
enormous luxury was the object of his censure. And 
indeed he carried it to an incredible height; and lavished 
prodigious sums of money on horses, equipages, and fur- 
niture ; not to mention the delicacy and sumptuousness 
of his table. He disputed the prize in the Olympic 
games with seven sets of chariot horses, which no pri- 
vate man had ever done before him; and he was crowned 
more than once on that occasion. Extraordinary re- 
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sources were necessary for supporting such luxury ; and 
as avarice often serves as a resource to ambition, there 
were some grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no 
less solicitous for the conquest of Sicily, and that of Car- 
thage (which he pretended would immediately follow), 
to enrich his family, than to render it glorious. It is 
natural to suppose that Alcibiades did not let this speech 
of Nicias go unanswered. 

This, says Alcibiades, ts not the first time that merit 
has excited jealousy, and glory been made the object of 
envy. That very thing which is imputed to me for a 
crime, reflects, I will presume to say it, honour on my 
country, and ought to gain me applause. The splendour 
in which I live; the great sums I expend, particularly in 
the pullic assemblies ; besides their being just and lawful, 
at the same time give foreigners a greater idea of the glory 
of Athens ; and shew, that it is not in such want of money 
as our enemies imagine. But this is not our present bust- 
ness. Let the world form a judgment of me, not from 
passion and prejudice, but from my actions. Was it an 
inconsiderable service I did the republic, in bringing over 
(in one day) to its alliance, the people of Klis, of Man- 
tinea, and of Argos, that is, the chief strength of Pelo- 
ponnesus 2? Make use, therefore, to aggrandize your em- 
pire, of Alcibiades’s youth and folly (since his enemies 
give it that name), as well as of the wisdom and expe-— 
rience of Nicias; and do not repent, from vain and idle 
Sears, your engaging in an enterprise publicly resolved 
upon, which may edened infinitely both to your glory and 
advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary of the unjust and 
cruel government of their princes, and still more of the 
tyrannicul authority which Syracuse exercises over them, 
wait only for a favourable opportunity to declare them- 
selves; and are ready to open their gates to any one who 
shall offer to break the yoke under which they have so long 
groaned. Though the citizens of Egesta, as being your 
allies, should not have a right to your protection; yet the 
glory of Athens ought to engage you to support them. 
States aggrandize Cieaielues by succouring the oppressed, 
and not “by continuing inactive. In the present state of 
your affairs, the only way to dispirit your enemies, and 
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shew that you are not afraid of them, will le, to harass 
one nation, to check the progress of another, to keep them 
all employed, and carry your arms into distant countries. 
Athens was not formed for ease; and it was not by inac- 
tivity that your ancestors raised it to the height in which 
we now see it. or the rest, what hazards will you run 
Ly engaging in the enterprise in question? If it should 
Le crowned with success, you will then possess yourselves of 
all Greece; and should it not answer your expectations, 
your fleet will give you an opportunity of retiring when- 
ever you please. The Lacedemonians indeed may make 
an incursion into our country ; but, besides that it would 
not be in our power to prevent it, though we should not 
invade Sicily, we still shall preserve the empire of the sea, 
in spite of them; a circumstance which makes our enemies 
entirely despair of ever being able to conquer us. Be not 
therefore biassed by Nicias’s reasons. The only tendency 
of them is to sow the seeds of discord between the old and 
young men, who can do nothing without one another ; 
since it is wisdom and courage, counsel and execution, 
that give success to all enterprises: and this in which we 
are going to embark, cannot but turn to your glory and 
advantage. 

The Athenians,’ flattered and pleased with Alcibiades’s 
speech, persisted in their first opinion; Nicias, on the 
other side, did not depart from his; but at the same time 
did not dare to oppose Alcibiades any farther. Nicias was 
naturally ofa mild and timid disposition. He was not, like 
Pericles, master of that lively and vehement eloquence, 
which, like a torrent, bears down all things in its way. 
And indeed the latter, on several occasions and at several 
times, had never failed to check the impetuosity of the 
populace, who, even then, meditated the expedition into 
Sicily ; because he was always inflexible, and never slack- 
ened the reins of that authority and kind of sovereignty 
which he had acquired over the minds of the people ; 
whereas Nicias,’ both by acting and speaking in an easy, 
gentle manner, so far from winning over the people, suf- 


y Plut. in prec. de ger. rep. p. 802. ie 
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fered himself to be forcibly and involuntarily carried 
away: and accordingly he at last yielded to the people, 
and accepted the command in a war which he plainly 
foresaw would be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatise, 
where, speaking of the qualities requisite in a statesman, 
he shews how very necessary eloquence and inflexible 
constancy and perseverance are to him. 

Nicias, not daring to oppose Alcibiades any longer 
openly endeavoured to do it indirectly, by starting a 
great number of difficulties, drawn especially from the 
great expense requisite for this expedition. He declared 
that, since they were resolved upon war, they ought to 
carry it on in such a manner as should be consistent with 
the exalted reputation to which Athens had attained: 
that a fleet was not sufficient to oppose so formidable a 
power as that of the Syracusans and their allies; that 
they must raise an army, composed of good horse and 
foot, if they desired to act in a manner worthy of so grand 
a design : that, besides their fleet, which was to make 
them masters at sea, they must have a great number of 
transports, to carry provisions perpetually to the army, 
which otherwise could not possibly subsist in an enemy’s 
country: that they must carry vast sums of money with 
them, without waiting for that promised them by the 
citizens of Egesta, who perhaps were ready in words only, 
and very probably might break their promise: that they 
ought to weigh and examine the disparity there was be- 
tween themselves and their enemies with regard to the 
conveniences and wants of the army ; the Syracusans be- 
ing in their own country, in the midst of powerful allies, 
disposed by inclination, as well as engaged by interest, to 
assist them with men, arms, horses, and provisions ; where- 
as the Athenians would carry on the war in a remote coun- 
try possessed by their enemies, where, in the winter, news 
could not be brought them in less than four months’ time; : 
a country, where all things would oppose the Athenians, 
and nothing be procured but by force of arms: that it 
would reflect the greatest ignominy on the Athenians, 
should they be forced to abandon their enterprise, and 
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thereby become the scorn and contempt of their enemies, 
by having neglected to take all the precautions which so 
important a design required : that as for himself, he was 
determined not to go, unless he was provided with all 
things necessary for the expedition, because the safety of 
the whole army depended on that circumstance ; and he 
would not suffer it to depend upon the caprice, or the 
precarious engagements of the allies. 

Nicias had flattered himself,* that this speech would 
cool the ardour of the people, whereas it only enflamed 
it the more. Immediately the generals had full powers 
given them to raise as many troops, and fit out as many 
galleys, as they should judge necessary ; and the levies 
were accordingly carried on in Athens and other places, 
with inexpressible activity. 


SECT. Witt. 


The Athenians prepare to set sail. Sinister omens. The statues of Mer- 
cury are mutilated. Alcibiades is accused, and insists upon his being 
tried, but his request is not granted. Triumphant departure of the fleet. 


When all things were ready for their 
pee ee departure,” and they were preparing to sail 
Ant. J. C. 415. P ? 2 preparing to sail, 
there happened several bad omens, which 
filled the minds of the people with trouble and dis- 
uietude. ‘The women were at that time celebratin 
Saat 
the festival of Adonis, during which the whole city was 
in mourning, and full of images representing dead per- 
sons and funeral processions ; and every part echoed with 
the cries and groans of the women who followed those 
statues with lamentations. Whence it was feared, that 
this gay and magnificent armament, would soon lose all 
its splendour and wither away like a flower.* 

The general anxiety was increased by another accident. 
The statues of Mercury, which stood at the entrance of 
private houses and temples, were all mutilated in one 

@ Diod. |. xiii. p. 134. 
> Thucyd. |. vi. p.428. Plut. in Alcib. p. 200, 201. 

¢ This superstitious rite had extended even to God’s people, And behold 
there sat women weeping for Tammuz, Ezek. vii. 14. N.B. The Latin 
version of the Bible, which M. Rollin follows, says, weeping for Adonis ; 
which is the same as Tammuz, the Hebrews calling Adonis by that name. 


* ‘The historian alludes to the plants and flowers that were carried in that 
ceremony, and which went by the name of Adonis’s gardens. 
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night, and particularly in the face : and although a great 
reward was promised to any person who should discover 
the authors of so audacious a crime, no one was detected. 
The citizens could not forbear considering this uncom- 
mon event, not only as an unlucky omen, but as a con- 
trivance of some factious men, who harboured very ill 
designs. Some young people had already been accused 
of committing a nearly similar crime in the midst of a 
drunken frolic; and particularly of having wantonly 
mimicked the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, with 
Alcibiades, who represented the high-priest, at their 
head. It highly concerns all those in exalted stations,’ 
to be extremely careful of every step they take, and not 
to give the least opportunity to the most inveterate ma- 
lice to censure them. ‘They ought to call to mind, says 
Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their conduct, 
and that they are ever eagle-eyed on these occasions; 
that not only their outward actions pass the most severe 
scrutiny, but that they penetrate to their most private 
apartments, and there take the strictest notice of their 
conversation, their diversions, and their most secret 
transactions. It was this dread of the piercing eye of the 
people, that kept Themistocles and Pericles perpetually 
on their guard, and obliged them to refrain from most of 
those pleasures in which others indulged themselves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay 
himself under any restraints; and accordingly, as his 
character was so notorious, people were easily persuaded 
that he very probably had been concerned in what had 
happened. His luxury, libertinism, and irreligion, gave 
an air of probability to this charge ; and the accuser was 
not afraid of mentioning his name. ‘This attack stag- 
gered the constancy and resolution of Alcibiades ; but 
hearing the soldiers and sailors declare that they were 
induced to engage in this distant expedition beyond sea, 
by no other motive than their affection for Alcibiades ; 
and that, should the least injury be done him, they would 
all immediately leave the service; he took heart, and 
appeared at his trial on the day appointed for that pur- 
pose. His enemies, upon pretence that it was necessarv 
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for the fleet to set sail, got the judgment postponed. 
It was to no purpose for Alcibiades to insist upon being 
tried, in case he was guilty, without waiting for his ab- 
sence in order to ruin him; and to represent, that it 
would be the most shocking and barbarous injustice to 
oblige him to embark for so important an expedition, 
without first making due inquiry into the accusations and 
horrid slanders which were cast upon him, the bare 
thoughts of which would keep him in perpetual fear and 
anxiety. However, none of these remonstrances proved 
effectual, and the fleet was ordered to set out. 

They accordingly prepared to set sail,’ after having 
appointed Corcyra as the rendezvous for most of the allies, 
and such ships as were to carry the provisions and bag- 
gage. All the citizens, as well as foreigners in Athens, 
flocked by day-break to the port of Pireeeus. The former 
attended their children, relations, friends, or companions, 
with a joy overcast with a little sorrow, upon their bid- 
ding adieu to persons that were as dear to them as life, 
who were setting out on a far distant and very dangerous 
expedition, from which it was uncertain whether they ever 
would return, though they flattered themselves with the 
hopes that the enterprise would be successful. ‘The 
foreigners came thither to feed their eyes with a sight 
which was highly worthy their curiosity; for no single 
city in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. 
Those indeed which had been sent against Epidaurus 
and Potidea, were as considerable with regard to the 
number of the soldiers and ships ; but then they were not 
equipped with so much magnificence, neither was their 
voyage so long, nor their enterprise so important. Here 
were seen a land and a naval army, equipped with the 
utmost care, and at the expense of private individuals as 
well as of the public, with all things necessary, on ac- 
count of the length of the voyage, and the duration of 
the war. The city furnished 100 empty galleys, that 1S, 
threescore light ones, and forty to transport the soldiers 
heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a drachma, 
or tenpence (French) for his pay, exclusively of what the 
captains of ships individually gave the rowers of the first 


‘ Thucyd. p.430—432. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 139. 
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bench. Add to this the pomp and magnificence of the 
equipment ; every one striving to eclipse the rest, and 
each captain endeavouring to make his ship the lightest, 
and at the same time the gayest, of the whole fleet. I 
shall not take notice of the choice in the soldiers and 
seamen, who were the flower of the Athenians; nor of 
their emulation with regard to the beauty and neatness 
of their arms and equipage ; any more than that of their 
officers, who had laid cut considerable sums purely to 
distinguish themselves, and to give foreigners an advan- 
tageous idea of their persons and circumstances ; so that 
this sight had the air of a tournament, in which the 
utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a war- 
like expedition. But the boldness and greatness of the 
design still exceeded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on 
board, the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were 
offered up for the success of the expedition ; gold and 
silver cups were filled every where with wine, and the 
accustomed libations were poured out; the people who 
lined the shore shouting at the same time, and lifting up 
their hands to heaven, to wish their fellow-citizens a 
good voyage and success. And now, the hymn being 
sung, and the ceremonies ended, the ships sailed one 
after another out of the harbour; after which they 
strove to outsail one another, till the whole fleet met at 
/Egina. From thence it made for Corcyra, where the 
army of the allies was assembling with the rest of the 
fleet. 


SEC. EX. 
Syracuse is alarmed. The Athenian fleet arrives in Sicily. 


Advice of this expedition having been brought to Sy- 
racuse from all quarters," it was thought so improbable, 
that at first nobody would believe it. But as it was 
more and more confirmed every day, the Syracusans 
began to think seriously of making the necessary prepa- 
rations ; and sent deputations to every part of the island, 

® They were called Spamrat. They had longer oars than the rest, and 


consequently more trouble in rowing. 
h 'Thucyd. I. vi. p. 482—445. Diod. |. xiii. p. 133, 136, 
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to ask assistance of some, and send succours to others. 
They garrisoned all the castles and forts in the country ; 
reviewed all the soldiers and horses; examined the arms 
in the magazines; and settled and prepared all things, 
as if the enemy had been in their country. 

In the mean time the fleet sailed in three squadrons, 
each under the command of its particular general. It 
consisted of 130 ships, 100 whereof belonged to Athens, 
and the rest to the allies. On board these ships were 
5000 heavy-armed soldiers, 2200 of whom were Athenian 
citizens, viz. 1500 of those who had estates, and 700' 
who had none, but were equally citizens; the rest con- 
sisted of allies. With regard to the light infantry, there 
were eighty archers of Crete, and 400 of other coun- 
tries; 700 Rhodian slingers, and 120 exiles of Megara. 
There was but one company of horse, consisting of 
thirty troopers, who had embarked on board a vessel 
proper for transporting cavalry. Both the fleet and 
the land forces were afterwards increased considerably. 
Thirty vessels carried the provisions and sutlers, with 
masons, carpenters, and their several tools; the whole 
followed by 100 small vessels for the service, exclusive 
of merchant-ships, of which there were great numbers. 
All this fleet had sailed together from Corcyra. Having 
met with but an indifferent reception from the people 
of Tarentum and Locris, they sailed with a favourable 
wind for Rhegium, where they made some stay. The 
Athenians were very urgent with the inhabitants of Rhe- 

ium to succour those of Leontium, who came origi- 
nally from Chalcis as well as themselves: but these 
answered, that they were determined to stand neuter, 
and to undertake nothing but in concert with the rest 
of Italy. Here they debated on the manner in which it 
was necessary to carry on the war, and waited for the 
coming up of those ships that had been sent out to make 
discoveries of a proper place for landing, and to inquire 
whether the citizens of Egesta had got their money 
ready. Upon their return they brought advice that 
they had but thirty talents in the treasury. This 
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Nicias had foreseen, but no regard had been paid to his 
salutary counsels. 

He did not fail,* the instant this news was brought, 
to expatiate on the counsel he had given in Athens; to 
shew the wrong step they had taken in engaging in this 
war; and to exaggerate the fatal consequences which 
might be expected from it: in all which he acted very 
imprudently. It was extremely judicious in Nicias to 
oppose it in the beginning, and to set every engine at 
work to crush if possible this ill-fated project. But as 
the expedition was resolved, and he himself had accepted 
of the command, he ought not to have been perpetually 
looking backward, nor to have repeated incessantly, that 
this war had been undertaken in opposition to all the 
maxims of prudence ; and by that means to cool the ar- 
dour of his two colleagues in the command, to dispirit 
the soldiers, and blunt that edge of confidence and ar- 
dour, which assures the success of great enterprises. He 
ought, on the contrary, to have advanced boldly towards 
the enemy; should have attacked them with vigour, 
and have spread a universal terror, by a sudden and un- 
expected descent. 

But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His 
opinion, in the council of war, was, that they should sail 
for Selinus, which had been the first occasion of this ex- 
pedition; and then, if the citizens of Egesta performed 
their promise, and gave a month’s pay to the army, to 
proceed forward; or otherwise, to oblige them to furnish 
provisions for the sixty galleys they had demanded, and 
continue in that road till they should have concluded a 
peace with the citizens of Selinus, either by force of arms 
or some other way. He said, that they afterwards should 
return to Athens, after having thus made a parade of 
their forces, and the assistance they gave their allies ; 
unless they should have an opportunity of making some 
attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bringing over 
some city into their alliance. | 

Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, after 
sailing out with so noble a fleet, to return without doing 
any thing; and that they should first endeavour to 

k Plat. in Nic. p. 532. 
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conclude an alliance with the Greeks and Barbarians, in 
order to detach them from the Syracusans, and procure 
troops and provisions from them ; and especially to send 
a deputation to Messina, which was as it were the key 
of Sicily, and its harbour capacious enough to hold all 
the fleet. He declared farther, that after seeing who 
were their friends and enemies, and strengthening them- 
selves by the addition of a new reinforcement, they then 
should attack either Selinus or Syracuse; in case the 
one should refuse to conclude a peace with Egesta, and 
the other not permit the Leontines to return to their 
city. 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was 
the most prudent; that was, to sail directly for Syra- 
cuse, before its citizens had time to recover from their 
surprise, or prepare for their defence. He observed, 
that the sudden arrival of an armed force always strikes 
the greatest terror ; and that when enemies are allowed 
time to reflect and make preparations, it also revives 
their courage ; whereas, when they are suddenly attack- 
ed, while still in confusion, they are generally overcome: 
that as they would be masters of the open country, they 
would not be in want of any thing, but, on the contrary, 
would oblige the Sicilians to declare for them: that at 
last they should settle in Megara, which was quite de- 
sert, and a near neighbour to Syracuse, and there lay 
up their fleet in safety. However, his counsel not be- 
ing followed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades: accord- 
ingly they sailed for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana 
by surprise. 


SEG XxX. 


Alcibiades is recalled. He flies, and is sentenced to die for contumacy, 
He retires to Sparta. Flexibility of his genius and disposition. 

This was the first and last exploit performed by Alci- 
biades in this expedition,’ he being immediately recalled 
by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon the accusa- 
ticn laid against him. For, since the departure of the 
fleet, his enemies, who had no regard to the welfare of 
their country ; and who, under the specious pretence of 
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religion, which is often made a cloak to cover the dark- 
est designs, meditated nothing but satiating their hatred 
and revenge: his enemies, I say, taking advantage of his 
absence, had proceeded in the affair with greater rigour 
than ever. All those against whom informations were 
lodged, were thrown into prison, without so much as 
being suffered to be heard, and that too on the evidence 
of the most profligate and abandoned citizens; as if, 
says ‘Thucydides, it was not as great a crime to punish 
the innocent, as to suffer the guilty to escape. One of 
the informers was proved to be perjured by his own 
words ; having declared that he saw and knew one of 
the accused by moonlight ; whereas it appeared, that 
there was no moon at that time. But notwithstanding 
this manifest perjury, the populace were as furious as 
ever. The remembrance of the tyranny of the Pisistra- 
tide made them apprehensive of a similar attempt; and, 
strongly possessed with this fear, they would not give 
ear to any thing. 

At last they sent out the Salaminian galley,” ordering 
the captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear 
of raising a tumult in the army ; but only to order him 
to return to Athens, to pacify the people by his presence. 
Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went immediately on 
board his galley ; but the instant he was arrived at Thu- 
rium, and had got on shore, he disappeared, and eluded 
the pursuit of those who sought after him. Being ask- 
ed, whether he would not rely on his country, with re- 
gard to the judgment it might pass on him: J would 
not, says he, rely on my mother, for fear she should inad- 
vertenily mistake a black bean for a white one» The 
galley of Salamis returned back without the com- 
mander, who was ashamed of his having suffered his 
prey to escape him in that manner. Alcibiades was sen- 
tenced to die for his contumacy. Te whole estate was 
confiscated, and all the priests and priestesses were com- 
manded to curse him. Among the latter was one, 
named Theano, who alone had the courage to oppose 


m This was a sacred vessel, appointed to fetch criminals. 
« The judges made use of beans in giving their suffrages, and the black 
bean denoted condemnation. 
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this decree, saying, That she had been appointed priestess ,° 
not to curse but to bless. Some time after, news being 
brought him that the Athenians had condemned him to 
die, I shall make them sensible, said he, that I am alive. 

Much about this time Diagoras the Melian was pro- 
secuted at Athens.? He had settled himself in that 
city, where he taught atheism, and was brought to a trial 
for his poisonous doctrine. Diagoras escaped the pu- 
nishment which would have been inflicted on him,‘ by 
flying from the city ; but he could not wipe off the ig- 
nominy of the sentence which condemned him to death. 
The Athenians had so great an abhorrence for the im- 
pious principles inculcated by him, that they even set a 
price upon his head, and promised a reward of a talent 
to any man who should deliver him up dead or alive. 

About twenty years before a similar process had been 
instituted against Protagoras," for having only treated the 
same question by way of problem. He had said in the 
beginning of one of his books: Whether the gods do or 
do not exist, is a question which I know not whether 1 
ought to affirm or deny: for our understandings are too 
much clouded, and the life of man is too short, for the so- 
lution of so nice and difficult a point. But the Athenians 
could not bear to have a subject of this nature made a 
doubt ; and for this reason they ordered proclamation to 
be made by the public crier, for all persons who had any 
copies of this book, to bring them to the magistrates : 
after which they were burnt as infamous and impious 
pieces, and the author was banished for ever, from all 
the territories of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples of De- 
mocritus, who first invented the philosophy of atoms. 

Since the departure of Alcibiades,’ Nicias had pos- 
sessed the whole authority ; for Lamachus his colleague, 
though a man of bravery and experience, possessed little 
influence, because of his extreme poverty, for which he 
was despised by the soldiers. But the Athenians were 
not always of this way of thinking; for we have seen 

° hackovea ebywy ov KaTapwy iéperay yeyovévat. 
P Joseph. contr. App. 4 Diod. |. xu. p. 137. 
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that Aristides, poor as he was, was not less esteemed and 
respected on that account: but in this last expedition, 
the people in general had imbibed a passion for luxury 
and magnificence ; the natural consequence of which is, 
a love of riches. As Nicias, therefore, governed solely, 
all his actions were of the same cast with his disposition, 
that is, timid and dilatory: he suffered every thing to 
languish, sometimes either by lying still and undertaking 
nothing, sometimes by only sailing along the coast, or 
losing time in consulting or deliberating; all which 
soon suppressed, on one side, the ardour and confidence 
the troops expressed at first ; and on the other, the fear 
and terror with which the enemy had been seized, at 
the sight of so formidable an armament. He besieged 
Hybla; and though it was but a small city, he was how- 
ever obliged to raise the siege some days after, which 
brought him into the highest contempt. He retired at 
last to Catana, after having performed but one exploit, 
viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a small town inhabited b 
Barbarians, from which place, it is said that Lais the 
courtesan, at that time very young, was sold with the 
rest of the captives, and carried to Peloponnesus. 

In the mean time,’ Alcibiades having left Thurium, 
arrived at Argos; and as he quite despaired of ever being 
recalled home, he sent a messenger to the Spartans, de- 
siring leave to reside among them, under their guard 
and protection. He promised, in the most solemn man- 
ner, that if they would consider him as their friend, he 
would render greater services to their state, than he be- 
fore had done injuries to it. The Spartans received him 
with open arms; and soon after his arrival in their city 
he gained the love and esteem of all its inhabitants. He 
charmed, and even enchanted them, by his conforming 
in all respects to their way of living. Such people as 
saw Alcibiades shave himself to the skin, bathe in cold 
water, eat of the coarse, heavy cakes, which were their 
usual food, and be so well satisfied with their black broth, 
could not persuade themselves, that a man, who submit- 
ted so cheerfully to this kind of life, had ever kept cooks 
in his palace; had used essences and perfumes; had worn 
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the fine stuffs of Miletus ; in a word, had hitherto lived 
in the midst of voluptuousness and profusion. But flexi- 
bility was the characteristic that chiefly distinguished 
Alcibiades. Cameleon-like, he could assume all shapes 
and colours, to win the favour of those among whom 
he resided. He immediately assumed their manners, 
and adapted himself to their taste, as if they had been 
natural in him; and though he inwardly had an aver- 
sion to them, he could however cover his disgust with 
an easy, simple, and unconstrained air. With some he 
had all the graces and vivacity of the gayest youth, and 
with others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was 
laborious, frugal, and austere; in Ionia, enjoyment, idle- 
ness, and pleasure, made up his whole life ; in Thrace, he 
was always on horseback or carousing ; and when he re- 
sided with Tissaphernes, the satrap, he exceeded all the 
magnificence of the Persians in luxury and profusion. 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the es- 
teem of the Lacedemonians. He insinuated himself so 
far into the affection of Timza, the wife of king Agis, 
that he had a son by her, who, in public, went by the 
name of Leotychides; though his mother, in private, 
and among her women and female friends, did not blush 
to call him Alcibiades; so violent was her passion for 
that Athenian. Agis was informed of this intrigue, 
and therefore refused to own Leotychides for his 
son; for which reason he was afterwards excluded the 
throne. 3 


SECT, XI. 


Description of Syracuse. 


As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most consider- 
able in the Grecian history, the particular circumstances 
of which I thought proper to relate for that reason, in 
order to give my readers an idea of the manner in which 
the ancients formed the ‘siege of a place, I judge it ne- 
cessary, before I enter into that detail, to give the reader 
a description and plan of the city of Syracuse; in which 
he will also find the different fortifications, both of the 
Athenians and Syracusans, mentioned in this siege. 
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Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of Sicily." Its 
vast extent, its advantageous situation, the conveniency 
of its doable harbour, its fortifications railt with the ut- 
most care and iiss and the multitude and wealth of 
its inhabitants, made it one of the greatest, the most 
beautiful, and most powerful among the Grecian cities, 
We are told,* its air was so pure and serene, that there 
was no day in the year, how cloudy soever it might be, 
in which the sun did not display its beams. 

Tt was built by Archias the Corin- 
thian,’ a year after Naxos and Megara 
had been founded on the same coast. 

When the Athenians besieged this city, it was di- 
vided into three parts, viz. the Island, Achradina, and 
Tyche. Thucydides mentions only hese: three divi- 
sions. ‘Two more, viz. Neapolis and Epipolee, were af- 
terwards added. 

The Isianp, situated to the south, was called Nasoc 
(Nasos), signifying, in Greek, an island, but pronounced 
according to the Doric dialect; and Ortygia. It was 
joined to the continent by a bridge. It was in this island 
that the Syracusans afterwards built the citadel and the 
palace for their kings.’ This quarter of the city was of 
very great importance, because it might render those who 
possessed it, master of the two ports which surrounded 
it. It was for this reason that the Romans, when they 
took Syracuse, would not suffer any Syracusan to inha- 
bit the Island. 

There was in this Island a very famous fountain,* 
called Arethusa. The ancients, or rather the poets, 
from reasons which have not the least shadow of proba- 
bility, supposed that the Alpheus, a river of Elis in Pe- 
loponnesus, rolled its waters either through or under 
the waves of the sea, without ever mixing with them, 
as far as the fountain of Arethusa. It was this fic- 


A. M. 3295. 
Ant, J.C. 709. 
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tion which gave occasion to the following lines of 
Virgil : 
Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem. 


Sic tibi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam. Virg. Eclog. 10. 





Thy sacred succour, Arethusa, bring, 

To crown my labour: ’tis the last 1 sing.—— 

So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 
Unmix’d with briny seas securely glide. Dryden. 


ACHRADINA, situated entirely on the sea-side towards 
the east, was the most spacious, the most beautiful, and 
best fortified quarter of the city. 

Tycue, so called from the temple of Fortune (Tvyn) 
which embellished that part of the city, extended along 
Achradina westward from the north towards the south, 
and was very well inhabited. It had a famous gate called 
Hexapylum, which led into the country, and was situated 
to the north of the city. 

EpipoLt# was a hill without the city, which it com- 
manded. It was situated between Hexapylum and the 
point of Euryelus, towards the north and west. It was 
exceedingly steep in several places, and for that reason 
of very difficult access. At the time of the siege in ques- 
tion, it was not surrounded with walls; and the Syracu- 
sans defended it with a body of troops, against the at- 
tacks of the enemy. Euryelus was the pass or entrance 
which led to Epipole. On the same hill of Epipole 
was a fort called Labdalon, or Labdaulum. 

It was not till long after (under Dionysius the tyrant) 
that Epipole was surrounded with walls, and inclosed 
within the city, of which it formed a fifth part, but was 
thinly inhabited. A fourth division had been added be- 
fore, called Nearotis, that is, the New City, which 
covered Tyche. 

The river Anapus ran at almost half a league distance 
from the city.” The space between them was a large 
and beautiful plain, terminated by two fens, the one 
called Syraco, whence the city was named, and the other 
Lysimelia. ‘This river emptied itself into the great har- 
bour. Near its mouth, southward, was a kind of castle 
called Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius 
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standing there, and in which were great riches. It was 
500 paces from the city. 

Syracuse had two harbours, very near one another, 
and separated only by the Isle, viz. the great harbour, 
and the small one, called otherwise Lactus. According 
to the description which the Roman orator gives of 
them,° both were surrounded with the buildings of the 
city. 

The great harbour was a little above 5000 paces,’ or 
two leagues in circumference. It had a gulf called Das- 
con. The entrance of this port was but 500 paces wide. 
It was formed, on one side, by the point of the island 
Ortygia; and on the other by the little island and cape 
of Plemmyrium, which was commanded by a castle of 
the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour 
of Trogilus. 


no oh, Oil Nea. 


Nicias, after some engagements, besieges Syracuse. Lamachus is killed 
in a battle. The city is reduced to the greatest extremities, 


Eighteenth year of the War. 


At the end of the summer,* news was brought Nicias 
that the Syracusans, having resumed courage, intended 
to march against him. Already their cavairy advanced 
with an air of insolence to insult him even in his camp ; 
and asked with a loud laugh, whether he was come into 
Sicily to settle in Catana. These severe reproaches 
roused him a little, so that he resolved to sail for Syra- 
cuse. ‘The enterprise was bold and dangerous. Nicias 
could not, without running the utmost hazard, attempt 
to land in presence of an enemy who waited for him with 
the greatest resolution ; and would not fail to charge him, 
the instant he should offer to make a descent. Nor was 
it safer for him to march his troops by land, because, as 
he had no cavalry, that of the Syracusans, which was 


¢ Portus habet propé in edificatione aspectuque urbis inclusos. Cv%e. 
Verr. 6. n. 117. 
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very numerous, upon the first advice they should have 
of his march, would fall upon him, and overpower him 
by the superiority of forces. 

To extricate himself from this perplexity, and enable 
himself to seize without opposition upon an advantageous 
post, which a Syracusan exile had discovered to him, 
Nicias had recourse to stratagem. He caused a false 
piece of information to be given to the enemy, viz. that 
by means of a conspiracy, which was to take effect on a 
certain day, they might seize on his camp, aud possess 
themselves of all the arms and baggage. The Syracu- 
sans, on this assurance, marched towards Catana, and 
pitched their camp near Leontium. The moment the 
Athenians had advice of this, they embarked with all 
their troops and ammunition, and in the evening steered 
for Syracuse. They arrived by day-break in the great 
harbour ; landed near Olympia, in the place which had 
been pointed out to them, and there fortified themselves. 
The enemy, finding themselves shamefully over-reached, 
returned immediately to Syracuse ; and, in the greatest 
rage, drew up in battle array, some days after, before the 
walls of the city. Nicias marched out of the trenches, 
and a battle was fought. Victory was a long time doubt- 
ful ; but a very heavy shower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the Syra- 
cusans, who were inexperienced, the greatest part of 
them having never carried arms before, were frighted 
at the tempest, whilst their enemies laughed at it, as the 
mere effect of the season; and regarded nothing but the 
enemy, who were much more to be dreaded than the 
storm. The Syracusans, after making a long and vigor- 
ous resistance, were forced to give way. The Athenians 
could not pursue them far, because their horse, which 
was still in a body, and had not been defeated, covered 
their retreat. The Syracusans retreated in good order 
into the city, after having thrown a body of troops into 
the temple of Olympia, to prevent its being plundered. 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the Athe- 
nians, who were very desirous of taking it, because it 
abounded with gold and silver offerings, which the piety 
of kings and nations had consecrated. Nicias having 
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delayed sending troops to seize it, lost the opportunity, 
and gave the Syracusans time to throw into it, as was 
before observed, a detachment for its defence. It was 
thought he did this on purpose, and out of reverence to 
the gods; because, had the soldiers plundered this tem- 
ple, the public would not have reaped any benefit by it, 
and himself alone would have been accused of the sacri- 
lege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in 
a condition to attack Syracuse, retired with their fleet to 
Naxos and Catana, to winter there, with design to re- 
turn in the beginning of the next spring, and lay siege 
to the city. For this they wanted money, provisions, 
and particularly horse, of which they were absolutely 
destitute. The Athenians depended upon obtaining 
part of these succours from the people of Sicily, who 
they supposed would join them, the instant they should 
hear of their victory ; and at the same time they sent an 
express to Athens, to solicit the like aid. They also ad- 
dressed the Carthaginians for their alliance; and sent 
deputies to some cities of Italy, situated on the coast of 
the Tuscan sea, which had promised to assist them. 

The Syracusans were far from desponding. Her- 
mocrates, who, of all their leaders, was most distin- 
guished for his valour, his judgment, and experience, 
represented to them, in order to raise their hopes, that 
they had not been wanting in courage, but in conduct ; 
that the enemies, though very brave, owed their victory 
to their good fortune rather than to their merit; that 
the having a multitude of leaders (they were fifteen in 
number), from which confusion and disobedience were 
inseparable, had done them prejudice ; that it would be 
absolutely necessary for them to choose experienced ge- 
nerals, to keep the rest in their duty, and exercise their 
forces continually during the winter season. This advice 
being followed, Hermocrates and two more were elected 
generals ; after which they sent deputies to Corinth and 
Lacedemon to renew the alliance, and at the same time 
to engage them to make a diversion, in order to oblige, 
if possible, the Athenians to recall their troops out of 
Sicily, or at least to prevent their sending a reinforce- 
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ment thither. The fortifying of Syracuse was the chief 
object of their care. Accordingly they took into the 
city, by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipole, 
from the northern extremity of Tyche, descending west- 
ward towards the quarter of the city called afterwards 
Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy to a greater 
distance, and to give them more trouble in making 
their contravallation, by obliging them to give a larger 
extent to it. This part, in all probability, had been neg- 
lected, because it seemed to be sufficiently defended by 
its rugged and steep situation. They also garrisoned 
Megara and Olympia, and drove stakes into all those 
parts of the sea-shore, where the enemy might easily 
make adescent. Hearing afterwards that the Athenians 
were at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of Catana, 
and retired, after laying waste the adjacent country. 
The ambassadors of Syracuse being arrived among the 
Corinthians,’ asked succour of them as having been their 
founders, which was immediately granted ; and at the 
same time they sent an embassy to the Lacedemonians, 
to invite them to declare in their favour. Alcibiades 
enforced their demand with all his credit and eloquence, 
to which his resentment against Athens added new vi- 
gour. He advised and exhorted the Lacedemonians to 
appoint Gylippus their general, and send him into Sicily ; 
and at the same time to invade the Athenians, in order 
to make a powerful diversion. In the third place, he 
induced them to fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite 
completed the ruin of the city of Athens, it not being 
able ever to recover that blow: for by this fort, the La- 
cedeemonians made themselves masters of the country, 
by which the Athenians were deprived of their silver 
mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of their lands; 
nor could they be succoured by their neighbours, De- 
celia becoming the asylum of all the malcontents and 
partisans of Sparta. 
Nicias had received some succours 
an ME 3590 from Athens. These consisted of 250 
' troopers, who the Athenians supposed 
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would be furnished with horses in Sicily (the troops 
bringing only the furniture), and of thirty horse- 
archers, with 300 talents, that is, 300,000 French 
crowns.® Nicias now began to prepare for action. He 
was accused of often letting slip opportunities, by his 
losing time in deliberating, arguing, and concerting 
measures ; however, when once he entered upon action, 
he was as bold and vigorous in execution, as he before 
had been slow and timorous in undertaking, as he shewed 
on the present occasion. 

The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had re- 
ceived a reinforcement of cavalry, and would soon march 
and lay siege to the city; and knowing they could not 
possibly approach it, or make a contravallation, unless 
they should possess themselves of the heights of Epi- 
pole, which commanded Syracuse, they resolved to 
guard the avenue to it, which was the only pass by which 
the enemy could get up to it, every other part being rug- 
ged and inaccessible. Marching therefore down into 
the meadow, bordered by the river Anapus, and review- 
ing their troops there, they appointed 700 foot, under 
the command of Diomilus, to guard that important 
post ; with orders to repair to it, at the first signal which 
should be given for that purpose. But Nicias conduct- 
ed his design with so much prudence, expedition, and 
secrecy, that they had not time to do this. He sailed 
from Catana with all his fleet, without the enemy’s 
having the least suspicion of his design. Being arrived 
at the port of Trogilus, near Leontium, which is but a 
quarter of a league (six or seven furlongs) from Epipole, 
he put his land forces on shore, after which he retired 
with his fleet to Thapsus, a small peninsula near Syra- 
cuse, the entrance to which he shut up with a stac- 
cado. 

The land forces marched with the utmost expedition 
to seize on Epipole, by the pass of Euryelus, before the 
enemy, who were in the plains of Anapus, at above a 
league’s distance, had the least notice of their arrival. 
At the first news of this, the 700 soldiers, under the 
command of Diomilus, advanced forward in confusion, 
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but were easily defeated, and 300 of them, with their 
leader, left dead in the field. The Athenians, after set- 
ting up a trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the sum- 
mit of Epipolaw, in order to secure their baggage and 
most valuable effects in it, whenever they should be 
forced to fight, or work at the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egesta sent the Athe- 
nians 300 horse, to which some of their Sicilian allies 
added 100 more, which, with the 250 sent before by the 
Athenians, and who had furnished themselves with 
horses in Sicily, made a body of 650 horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias for taking Syracuse, 
was, to surround all the city on the land side with a 
strong contravallation, in order to cut off all communica- 
tion with the place from without, in hopes, no doubt, 
that his fleet would afterwards enable him to prevent the 
Syracusans from receiving any succours or provisions 
by sea. 

Having left a garrison in Labdalon, he came down 
from the hill, advanced towards the northern extremity 
of Tyche, and halting there, he employed the whole 
army in throwing up a line of contravallation, to shut up 
the city northward from Tyche as far as Trogilus, si- 
tuate on the sea-side. This work was carried on with 
such a rapidity, as terrified the Syracusans. They 
thought it absolutely necessary to prevent the carrying 
on of this work, and accordingly made some sallies and 
attacks, but always with disadvantage, and even their 
cavalry was routed. ‘The day after the action, the con- 
travallation (northward) was continued by part of the 
army, during which the rest carried stones and other 
materials towards ‘Trogilus, in order to finish it. 

The besieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought 
it advisable not to venture a second battle with the 
Athenians ; and only endeavoured to put a stop to their 
works, or at Jeast to render them useless, by raising a 
wall to cut the line of that carried on by the Athenians. 
They imagined that in case they should be suffered to 
complete their wall, it would be impossible for the Athe- 
-nians to make any farther progress in their work : or 
that, should they endeavour to prevent it, it would be 
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sufficient for the Syracusans to oppose them with a part 
of their forces, after having shut up such avenues as 
were most accessible with strong palisades; and that the 
Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged to send for 
all their forces, and entirely abandon their works. 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and working 
with inexpressible ardour, they began to raise a wall; 
and, in order to carry it on with less molestation, they 
covered it with strong palisades, and flanked it with 
wooden towers, at proper distances, to defend it. The 
Athenians suffered the Syracusans to carry on their works 
undisturbed, because, had they marched only part of their 
troops against them, they would have been too weak ; 
and if they had brought them all, they then must have 
been obliged to discontinue their works, which they had 
resolved not to do. The work being completed, the 
Syracusans left a body of troops to defend the palisade 
and guard the wall, and then returned into the city. 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by 
which water was conveyed into the city ; and observing 
that the Syracusan soldiers, who had been left to guard 
the wall, were very negligent in their duty; some re- 
turning at noon either into the city or their tents, and 
the rest not keeping a proper guard ; they detached 300 
chosen soldiers, and some light infantry, to attack this 
post; during which the rest of the army marched to- 
wards the city, to prevent any succours from coming out 
of it. Accordingly, the 300 soldiers having forced the 
palisade, pursued those who guarded it as far as that part 
of the city wall which covered Temenites, where, pour- 
ing in indiscriminately with them, they were repulsed by 
the inhabitants with loss. The whole army afterwards 
demolished the wall, pulled up the palisades of the in- 
trenchment, and carried them off. 

After the success, whereby the Athenians were mas- 
ters of the northern parts, they began, the very next 
day, a still more important work, and which would quite 
finish their inclosure of the city; uzz. to carry a wall 
from the hills of Epipole, westward, through the plain 
and the fens, as far as the great harbour. ‘To prevent 
this, the besieged, beginning the same kind of work as 
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they had carried on on the other side, ran a trench, lined 
with palisades, from the city through the fens, to pre- 
vent the Athenians from carrying their contravallation 
as far as the sea: but the latter, after finishing the first 
part of the wall on the hills of Epipolz, resolved to at- 
tack this new work. For this purpose, they ordered 
their fleet to sail from Thapsus to the great harbour of 
Syracuse ; for it had hitherto continued in that road ; 
and the besieged had always the sea open to them, by 
which the besiegers were obliged to get their provisions 
from Thapsus by land. ‘The Athenians came down there- 
fore from Epipolz into the plain before day-break ; when, 
throwing planks and beams in that part where the fens 
were only slimy and more firm than in other places, they 
immediately carried the greatest part of the fossé lined 
with palisades, and then the rest, after having beaten the 
Syracusans, who gave way and retired; such as were on 
the right towards the city, and the rest towards the river. 
Three hundred chosen Athenians having attempted to 
cut off the passage of the latter, flew towards the bridge ; 
but the enemy’s cavalry, the greatest part of which were 
drawn up in battle, repulsed them; and _ afterwards 
charged the right wing of the Athenians, and put the 
first battalions into disorder. Lamachus, perceiving this 
from the left wing, where he commanded, ran thither 
with the Argives and some archers ; but having passed a 
trench, and being abandoned by his soldiers, he was killed 
with five or six who had followed him. The enemy 
immediately passed the river, and seeing the rest of the 
army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which had returned 
towards the city, resumed courage from this success, and 
drew up in order of battle before the Athenians ; after 
having detached some troops to attack the fort on the 
hills of Epipole, which served as a magazine to the 
enemy, and was thought to be unguarded. They forced 
an intrenchment that covered the fort, but Nicias saved 
it. He had remained in this fort, in consequence of ill- 
ness, and was at that time in his bed, with only his do- 
mestics about him. Animated by the danger and the 
presence of the enemy, he struggles with his indisposi- 
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tion; rises up, and commands his servants to set fire 
immediately to all the timber lying between the intrench- 
ment and the fort for the military engines, and to the 
engines themselves. This unexpected conflagration 
stopped the Syracusans, saved Nicias, the fort, and all 
the rich effects of the Athenians, who made haste to the 
relief of that general. At the same time, the fleet was 
seen sailing into the great harbour, according to the 
orders given for that purpose. The Syracusans having 
perceived this from the hill, and fearing they should be 
attacked from behind, and overpowered by the troops 
which were about to land, retired, and returned to the 
city with all their forces; now no longer expecting, 
after having lost their fossé lined with palisades, that it 
would be possible for them to prevent the enemy from 
carrying on their contravallation as far as the sea. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, who had contented 
themselves with building a single wall on the hills of 
Epipole, and through such places as were craggy and of 
difficult access, being come down into the plain, began 
to build, at the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending 
to carry it as far as the sea; viz. a wall of contravallation 
against the besieged, and another of circumyallation 
against those Syracusan troops which were out of the 
city, and such allies as might come to its aid. 

From thenceforward Nicias, who was now sole general, 
conceived great hopes: for several cities of Sicily, which 
hitherto had not declared for either side, came and joined 
him ; and there arrived from all quarters vessels laden 
with provisions for his army, all parties beg eager to 
go over to him because he had acquired the superiority, 
and been exceedingly successful in all his undertakings. 
The Syracusans, seeing themselves blocked up both by 
sea and land, and losing all hopes of being able to de- 
fend their city any longer, already proposed an accom- 
modation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedamon 
to their assistance, having heard, on his passage, the ex- 
tremity to which they were reduced, and looking upon 
the whole island as lost, sailed forward nevertheless ; ; not 
with the view of defending Sicily, but only of preserving 
to thegiations of Italy such cities as were subject to them 
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in that island, if it were not too late, and if this could 
be done. For fame had declared, in all places, that the 
Athenians had already possessed themselves of the whole 
island; and were headed by a general, whose wisdom 
and good fortune rendered him invincible. Nicias him- 
self, now (contrary to his natural disposition) confiding 
in his own strength, and elate from his success, per- 
suaded also by the secret advices which were brought 
him daily from Syracuse, and the messengers who were 
sent to him, that the city would immediately capitulate, 
did not regard Gylippus’s approach, and in consequence 
took no precautions to prevent his landing, especially 
when he heard that he brought but very few vessels ; 
terming him a trifling pirate, not worthy, in any manner, 
of his notice. But a general ought to be extremely care- 
ful not to abate his cares and vigilance upon account of 
success, because the least negligence may ruin every 
thing. Had Nicias sent the smallest detachment to op- 


pose Gylippus’s landing, he would have taken Syracuse, 
and the whole affair had been ended. 


SECT. Xi. 


The Syracusans resolve to capitulate, but Gylippus’s arrival changes the 
face of affairs. Nicias is forced by his colleagues to engage in a sca- 
fizht, and is overcome. His land-forces are also defeated. , 


Nineteenth year of the War. 


The fortifications of the Athenians were now almost 
completed ;* and they had drawn a double wall, near half 
a league in length, along the plain and the fens towards 
the great port, and had almost reached it. There now 
remained, on the side towards ‘T'rogilus, only a small part 
of the wall to be finished. The Syracusans were there- 
fore on the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they 
were no longer able to defend themselves, and did not 
expect any succours. For this reason they resolved to 
surrender. Accordingly, a council was held to settle 
articles of capitulation, in order to present them to Ni- 
cias; and several were of opinion, that it would be 


f Thucyd. |. vii. p. 485—489. Plut. in Nic. p. 535, 536. Diod. |. xiii. 
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proper to capitulate soon, before the city should be en- 
tirely invested. 

It was at that very instant, and in the most critical 
juncture, that an officer, Gongylus by name, arrived 
from Corinth on board a ship with three benches of oars. 
At his arrival, all the citizens flocked round him. He 
informed them, that Gylippus would be with them im- 
mediately, and was followed by a great many other gal- 
leys, which were coming to their aid. The Syracusans, 
astonished, or rather stupified, as it were, with this news, 
could scarce believe what they heard. Whilst they were 
thus fluctuating and in doubt, a courier arrived from 
Gylippus to inform them of his approach, and order 
them to march out all their troops to meet him. He 
himself, after having taken a fort in his way,* marched 
in order of battle directly for Epipole : and ascending 
by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he prepared to 
attack them from without, whilst the Syracusans should 
charge them, on their side, with the forces of Syracuse 
and his. ‘The Athenians, exceedingly surprised at his 
arrival, drew up hastily, and without order, under the 
walls. With regard to himself, laying down his arms 
when he approached, he sent word by a herald, that be 
would allow the Athenians five days to leave Sicily. 
Nicias did not condescend to make the least answer to 
this proposal ; and some of his soldiers bursting out a 
laughing, asked the herald, Whether the presence of a 
Lacedemonian cloak, and a trifling wand, could make any 
change in the present state of the city? Both sides there- 
fore prepared for battle. 

Gylippus stormed the fort of Lebdalon, and cut to 
pieces all who were found in it. The same day an Athe- 
nian galley was taken, as it sailed into the harbour. 
The besieged afterwards drew a wall from the city, to- 
wards Epipolz, in order to cut (about the extremity of 
it) the single wall of the Athenians; and to deprive 
them of all communication with the troops that were 
posted in the intrenchments which surrounded the city 
on the north side towards Tyche and Trogilus. ‘The 
Athenians, after having finished the wall, which extended 
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as far as the sea towards the great harbour, were re- 
turned to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, in the single 
wall which the Athenians had built on the hills of Epi- 
pol, one part that was weaker and lower than the rest, 
marched thither in the night with his troops ; but being 
discovered by the Athenians, who were encamped with- 
out, he was forced to retire, upon seeing them advance 
directly towards him. They raised the wall higher, and 
themselves undertook the guard of it, after having fixed 
their allies in the several posts of the remainder of the 
intrenchment. 

Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to fortify the 
cape of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into the sea, 
_ straitened the mouth of the great harbour; and his de- 
sign thereby was, to procure provisions, and all other 
things he might want, the more easily ; because the 
Athenians, by possessing themselves of that post, drew 
near the little port, wherein lay the chief naval forces of 
the Syracusans, and were the better able to observe 
their various motions; and that besides, by having the 
sea open, they would not be forced to have all their pro- 
visions from the bottom of the great harbour; as they 
must have been, should the enemy, by seizing on the 
mouth of it, oblige them to keep close in the harbour, 
in the manner they then did. For Nicias, since the ar- 
rival of Gylippus, had had no hopes left but from the side 
next the sea. Sending therefore his fleet and part of 
his troops thither, he built three forts, sheltered by which 
his ships were enabled to lie at anchor; he also secured 
there a great part of the baggage and ammunition. It 
was then that the troops on board the fleet suffered very 
much ; for as they were obliged to goa great way to 
fetch wood and water, they were surrounded by the 
enemy’s horse, the third part of which were posted at 
Olympia, to prevent the garrison of Plemmyrium from 
sallying, and were masters of the open country. Advice 
being brought to Nicias, that the Corinthian fleet was 
advancing, he sent twenty galleys against it; ordering 
them to observe the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, 
and the rest of the avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time, Gylippus employing those very 
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stones which the Athenians had got together for their 
own use, went on with the wall which the Syracusans 
had began to carry through Epipole ; and drew up daily 
in battle array before it, as did the Athenians. When 
he saw it was a proper time for engaging, he began the 
battle in the spot lying between the two walls. The 
narrowness of it having rendered his cavalry and archers 
useless, he came off with loss, and the Athenians set up 
atrophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his soldiers by doing 
them justice, had the courage to reproach himself for 
the ill success they had met with: and to declare pub- 
licly, that he, not they, had occasioned the late defeat ; 
because he had made them fight in too confined a spot 
of ground. However, he promised to give them soon 
an opportunity of recovering both their honour and 
his: and accordingly the very next day he led them 
against the enemy, after having exhorted them in the 
strongest terms, to behave in a manner worthy of their 
ancient glory. Nicias perceiving, that though he should 
not desire to come to a battle, it would however be abso- 
lutely necessary for him to prevent the enemy from ex- 
tending their wall beyond the wall of contravallation, to 
which they were already very near (because otherwise 
this would be granting them a certain victory) ; he there- 
fore marched against the Syracusans. Gylippus brought 
up his troops beyond the spot where the walls terminated 
on both sides, in order that he might leave the more 
room to extend his battle; when charging the enemy’s 
left wing with his horse, he put it to flight, and soon 
after defeated the right. We see here what the expe- 
rience and abilities of a great captain are capable of pro- 
ducing ; for Gylippus, with the same men, the same 
arms, the same horses, and the same ground, by only 
changing his order of battle, defeated the Athenians, and 
beat them quite to their camp. The following night, 
the victors carried on their wall beyond the contravalla- 
tion of the Athenians, and thereby deprived them of all 
hopes of being ever able to surround them. 

After this success," the Syracusans, to whose aid the 
Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the 
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Athenians, resumed courage, armed several galleys; and 
marching into the plains with their cavalry and other 
forces, took a great number of prisoners. They sent 
deputies to Lacedeemonia and Corinth, to desire a rein- 
forcement ; Gylippus went in person through all the 
cities of Sicily, to solicit them to join him; and brought 
over the greatest part of them, who accordingly sent him 
powerful succours. Nicias, finding his troops lessen and 
those of the enemy increase daily, began to be discou- 
raged ; and not only sent expresses to the Athenians, to 
acquaint them with the situation of affairs, but likewise 
wrote to them in the strongest terms. I shall repeat his 
whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exact account 
of the state of things at that time in Syracuse, and may 
serve as a model for such kind of relations. 

Athenians: I have already informed you, by several 
expresses, of what was passing here: tut it is necessary 
you should know the present situation of affairs, that you 
may resolve accordingly. After we had Leen victorious in 
several engagements, and had almost completed our con- 
travallation, Gylippussarrived in Syracuse with a body of 
Lacedemonians and Sicilian troops; and, having been 
defeated the first time, he was victorious the second, by 
means of his cavalry and archers. We are in consequence 
shut up in our intrenchments, without daring to make any 
attempt, and unable to complete our works, through the 
superiority of the enemy's forces ; for part of our soldiers 
are employed in guarding our forts, and consequently we 
have not an opportunity of employing all our forces in 
battle. Besides, as the Syracusans have cut our lines, by 
a wall, in that part where they were not complete, it will 
no longer be possible for us to surround the city, unless 
we should force their intrenchments; so that instead of 
besieging, we ourselves are besieged, and dare not stir out, 
Sor fear of their horse. 

Not contented with these advantages, they are bringing 
new succours from Peloponnesus, and have sent Gylippus 
to force all the neutral cities of Sicily to declare for them ; 
and the rest to furnish them with men and ships, to attack 
us Loth by sea and land. J say by sea, which, though very 
surprising, is however but too true. Lor our fleet, which 
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before was consideralle, from the good condition of the 
galleys and mariners, is now very deficient in those very 
circumstances, and prodigiously weakened. 

Our galleys leak every where ; because we cannot draw 
them on shore to careen them, for fear, lest those of the 
enemy, which are more numerous and in better condition 
than ours, should attach us on a sudden, which they seem 
to threaten every moment. Besides, we are under a neces- 
sity of sending many backwards and forwards to guard the 
convoys which we are forced to fetch from a great distance, 
and bring along in the sight of the enemy ; so that should 
we be ever so little negligent in this point, our army would 
Le starved. 

With regard to the ships’ crews, they decrease sensibly 
every day ; for as great numbers of them disperse to ma- 
raud, or to fetch wood and water, they are often cut to 
preces by the enemy’s horse. Our slaves, allured by the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp, desert very fast to tt. 
Lhe foreigners whom we forced into the service, disband 
daily ; and such as have been raised with money, who 
came for plunder rather than fighting, finding themselves 
Laulked, go over to the enemy, who are so near us, or else 
hide themselves in Sicily, which they may easily do in so 
large anisland. A great number of citizens, though long 
used to, and well skilled in, working of ships, by bribing 
the captains, have put others in their room, who are wholly 
unexperienced, and incapable of serving, and ly that 
means have subverted all discipline. I am now writing to 
men perfectly well versed in naval affairs; and who are 
very sensible, that, when order is neglected, every thing 
grows worse and worse, and a fleet must inevitably be 
ruined. 

But the most unhappy circumstance is, that, though I 
am invested with the authority of general, I cannot put a 
stop to these disorders. For (Athenians) you are very 
sensible, that such is your disposition, that you do not 
easily brook restraint ; besides, I do not know where to 
furnish myself with seamen, whilst the enemy get numbers 
from all quarters. It is not in the power of our Sicilian 
allies to aid us ; and should the cities of Italy, from whence 
we have our provisions (hearing the extremity to which 
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we are reduced, and that you do not take the least care to 
send us any succour), join the Syracusans, we are undone ; 
and the enemy will have no occasion to fight us.. 

I could write of things which would be more agreeable, 
but of none that could be more proper to give you a just 
idea of the suljects on which you are to deliberate. I am 
sensible that you love to have such advices only sent you 
as are pleasing ; but then I know on the other side, that 
when affairs turn out otherwise than you expected and 
hoped for, you accuse those who deceived you ; which has 
induced me to give you a sincere and genuine account of 
things, without concealing a single circumstance. By the 
way, Tam to inform you, that no complaints can be justly 
made either against the officers or common soldiers, both 
having done their duty very well. 

But now that the Sicilians are joining all their forces 
against us, and expect a new army from Peloponnesus ; 
you may lay this down as the foundation for your delile- 
rations, that our present troops are not sufficient ; and, 
therefore, we either must be recalled, or else a land and 
naval force, equal to the first, must be sent us, with money 
in proportion. Your must also think of appointing a per- 
son to succeed me; it Leing impossible for me, through 
my nephritic disorder, to sustain any longer the weight of 
the command. TI imagine that I deserve this favour at 
your hands, on account of the services I have done you, 
in the several commands conferred upon me, so long as my 
health would permit me to act. 

To conclude : whatever resolutions you may come to, 
the request I have to make, is, that you would execute it 
speedily, and in the very beginning of the spring. The 
succours which our enemies meet with in Sicily, are all 
ready ; but those which they expect from Peloponnesus 
may be longer in coming. However, fix this in your minds, 
that if you do not exert yourselves, the Lacedemonians 
will not fail, as they have already done, to be beforehand 
with you. 

The Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, 
which made as great an impression on them as Nicias 
expected. However, they did not think proper to ap- 
point him a successor; and only nominated two officers 
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who were under him, viz. Menander and Euthydemus, 
to assist him till other generals should be sent. Eury- 
medon and Demosthenes were chosen to succeed Lama- 
chus and Alcibiades. ‘The former set out immediately 
with ten galleys, and some money,' about the winter 
solstice, to assure Nicias that a speedy succour should 
be sent him: during which, the latter was raising troops 
and contributions, in order to set sail early in the spring. 
ane The Lacedemonians,” on the other 
Ant. J.C. 413, side, being supported by the Corinthians, 
were very industrious in preparing rein- 

forcements to send into Sicily, and to enter Attica, in 
order to keep the Athenian fleet from sailing to that 
island. Accordingly they entered Attica early, under 
the command of king Agis ; and after having laid waste 
the country, they fortified Decelia ; having divided the 
work among all the forces, to make the greater dis- 
patch. This post is about 120 furlongs from Athens, 
that is, about six French leagues, and the same distance 
from Boeotia. Alcibiades was perpetually soliciting the 
Lacedemonians ; and could not be easy, till he had pre- 
vailed with them to begin that work. This annoyed 
the Athenians most of all: for as hitherto the enemy 
had been accustomed to retire after they had laid waste 
the Athenian territories, the latter were unmolested all 
the rest of the year ; but since the fortifying of Decelia, 
the garrison left in it was continually making incursions, 
and alarming the Athenians, Athens being now become 
a kind of frontier town; for in the day-time, a guard 
was mounted at all the gates ; and in the night, all the 
citizens were either on the walls, or under arms. Such 
vessels as brought provisions from the island of Eubcea, 
and which before had a much shorter passage by Dece- 
lia, were forced to go round about, in order to double 
the cape of Sunium ; by which means provisions, as well 
as goods imported, grew much dearer. To heighten 
the calamity, upwards of 20,000 slaves, the greatest part 
of whom were artificers, went over to the enemy, to fly 
from the extreme misery with which the city was affict- 


1 One hundred and twenty talents. 
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ed. The cattle of all kinds died. Most of the horses 
were lamed, being continually upon guard, or upon par- 
ties. Every thing being Jaid waste in this manner, and 
the Athenians enjoying no longer the revenues which 
arose from the produce of their lands, there was a pro- 
digious scarcity of money; so that they were forced to 
take the twentieth part of all the imports, to supply their 
usual subsidies. 

In the mean time,’ Gylippus, who had made the 
tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as he could 
raise in the whole island; and prevailed with the Syra- 
cusans to fit out the strongest fleet in their power, and 
to hazard a battle at sea, upon the presumption that the 
success would answer the greatness of the enterprise. 
This advice was strongly enforced by Hermocrates, who 
exhorted the Syracusans not to abandon to their enemies 
the empire of the seas. He observed, that the Athe- 
nians themselves had not received it from their ances- 
tors, nor been always possessed of it: that the Persian 
war had in a manner forced them into the knowledge 
of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obstacles, 
their natural disposition, and the situation of their city, 
which stood at a considerable distance from the sea : 
that they had made themselves formidable to other na- 
tions, not so much by their real strength, as by their 
courage and intrepidity: that they ought to copy them ; 
and since they had to do with enemies who were so en- 
terprising, it was fit they should be daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large 
fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land-forces 
in the night-time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. 
Thirty-five Syracusan galleys which were in the great 
harbour, and forty-five in the lesser, where was an ar- 
senal for ships, were ordered to advance towards Plem- 
myrium, to amaze the Athenians, who would see them- 
selves attacked both by sea and land at the same time. 
The Athenians, at this news, went on board also; and, 
with twenty-five ships, sailed to fight the thirty-five Sy- 
racusan vessels which were sailing out against them from 
the great harbour ; and opposed thirty-five more to the 

" Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 497—500. Plut. in Nic. p. 536. Diod. p. 140. 
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forty-five of the enemy, which were come out of the lit- 
tle port. A sharp engagement was fought at the mouth 
of the great harbour; one party endeavouring to force 
their way into it, and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, hay- 
ing flocked to the shore to view the battle, Gylippus at- 
tacked the forts unexpectedly by day-break ; and having 
carried the greatest of them by storm, the soldiers who 
defended the other two were so terrified, that they aban- 
doned them in a moment. After this advantage the Sy- 
racusans sustained a considerable loss: for such of their 
vessels as fought at the entrance of the harbour (after 
having forced the Athenians) ran foul of one another 
with much violence as they entered it in disorder; and 
by this means transferred the victory to their enemies, 
who were not contented with pursuing, but also gave 
chase to those who were victorious in the great harbour. 
Eleven Syracusan galleys were sunk, and great numbers 
of the sailors in them killed. Three were taken; but the 
Athenians likewise lost three, and after towing off those 
of the enemy, they raised a trophy in a little island that 
lay before Plemmyrium, and retired to the shelter of 
their camp. . 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for their 
taking of the three forts; and after razing one of the 
smaller, they repaired the fortifications of the other two, 
and put garrisons into them. Several Athenians had 
been either killed or made prisoners there; and great 
sums of money were taken, the property of the public, 
as well as of merchants and captains of galleys, besides a 
large quantity of ammunition ; this bemg a kind of ma- 
gazine for the wholearmy. ‘They likewise lost the stores 
and rigging of forty galleys, with three ships that lay in 
the dock. But a more considerable circumstance was, 
Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias from getting provi- 
sions and ammunition so easily; for, whilst the latter 
was possessed of Plemmyrium, these were procured se- 
curely and expeditiously ; whereas, after that place was 
lost, it was equally difficult and hazardous, because they 
could not bring in any thing without fighting; the 
enemy lying at anchor just off their fort. Thus the 
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Athenians could have no provisions but from the point 
of their swords; which dispirited the soldiers very much, 
and threw the whole army into a great consternation. 

There afterwards was a little skirmish in defending a 
staccado which the inhabitants had made in the sea,° at 
the entrance of the old harbour, to secure the shipping. 
The Athenians having raised towers and parapets on a 
large ship, made it advance as near as possible to the 
staccado, in order that it might serve as a bulwark to 
some ships which carried military engines, with which 
they drew up the stakes by the help of pulleys and ropes, 
exclusive of those which the divers sawed in two; the 
besieged defending themselves from their harbour, and 
the enemies from their tower. Such stakes as had been 
driven in, level with the surface of the water, in order 
to strand those vessels that should come near them, were 
the hardest to force away. The divers, however, being 
induced by large sums of money, succeeded in removing 
these also, and most of the stakes were torn up; but 
then others were immediately driven in their places. 
The utmost efforts were used on both sides, in the at- 
tack as well as the defence. 

One circumstance which the besieged considered of 
the greatest importance,’ was to attempt a second en- 
gagement both by sea and land, before the fleet, and 
other succours sent by the Athenians, should arrive. 
They had concerted fresh measures for a battle at sea, 
profiting by the errors they had committed in the last 
engagement. The change made in the galleys was, 
their prows were now shorter, and at the same time 
stronger and more solid than before. For this purpose, 
they fixed great pieces of timber, projecting forward, on 
each side of the prows; and to these pieces they joined 
beams by way of props. ‘These beams extended to the 
length of six cubits on each side of the vessel, both 
within and without. By this they hoped to gain the 
advantage over the galleys of the Athenians, which did 
not dare, because of the weakness of their prows, to at- 
tack an enemy in front, but only in flank ; not to men- 


° Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 500, 501. | 
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tion, that should the battle be fought in the harbour, 
they would not have room to spread themselves nor to 
pass between two galleys, in which lay their greatest‘art ; 

nor to tack about, after they should have been repulsed, 

in order to return to the charge; whereas the Syracu- 
sans, by their being masters of the whole extent of the 
Geeta would have all these advantages, and might re- 
ciprocally assist one another. On these circumstances 
the latter founded their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus therefore first drew all the infantry out of 
the camp, and advanced towards that part of the contra- 
vallation ef the Athenians which faced the city ; whilst 
the troops of Olympia marched towards the other, and 
their galleys set sail. 

Nicias was unwilling to venture a second battle, say- 
ing, that as he expected a fresh fleet every moment, and 
a strong reinforcement under Demosthenes, it would 
betray the greatest want of judgment should he, as his 
troops were inferior in number to those of the enemy, 
and already fatigued, hazard a battle without being forced 
to it. On the contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, 
who had just before been appointed to share the com- 
mand with Nicias till the arrival of Demosthenes, fired 
with ambition, and jealous of those generals, were eager 
to perform some great exploit, to bereave the one of his 
glory, and, if possible, eclipse that of the other. The 
pretence they alleged on this occasion was, the fame and 
reputation of Athens; and they asserted with so much 
vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed should 
they shun the battle, as the Syracusans offered it them, 
that they at last forced Nicias to a compliance. The 
Athenians had seventy-five galleys, and the Syracusans 
eighty. 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each 
other, in the great harbour, without engaging : and only 
a bay skirmishes passed, after which both parties retired 5 
and it was just the same with the land-forces. The Sy- 
racusans did not make the least movement the second 
day. Nicias, taking advantage of this inactivity, caused 
the transports to draw up ina line, at some distance from 
one another, in order that his galleys might retire be- 
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hind them with safety, in case of a defeat. On the mor- 
row, the Syracusans came up sooner than usual, when 
a great part of the day was spent in skirmishing, after 
which they retired. ‘The Athenians did not suppose 
they would return, but imagined that fear had made 
them fly: but having refreshed themselves with great 
diligence, and returning on board their galleys, they at- 
tacked the Athenians, who were far from expecting them. 
The latter being now forced to return immediately on 
board their ships, they entered them in great disorder, 
so that they had not time to draw them up in a line of 
battle, and most of the sailors were fasting. Victory 
did not long continue in suspense. The Athenians, 
after making a short and slight resistance, retired be- 
hind their line of transports. ‘The enemy pursued them 
thither, and were stopped by the sailyards of those ships, 
to which were fixed dolphins of lead,* which, being very 
heavy, had they fallen on the enemy’s galleys, would 
have sunk them at once. The Athenians lost seven 
galleys in this engagement, and a great number of sol- 
diers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation. 
All the misfortunes he had met with, ever since the time 
he had first enjoyed the supreme command, came into 
his mind; and he now is involved in a greater than any 
of them, by his complying with the advice of his col- 
leagues. Whilst he was revolving these gloomy ideas, 
Demosthenes’s fleet was seen coming forward in great 
pomp, and with such an air as must fill the enemy with 
dread: it was now the day after the battle. This fleet 
consisted of seventy-three galleys, on board of which 
were 5000 fighting men, and about 3000 archers, 
slingers, and bowmen. All these galleys were richly 
trimmed; their prows being adorned with shining 
streamers, manned with stout rowers, commanded by 
good officers, and echoing with the sound of clarions 
and trumpets; Demosthenes having affected an air of 


4 This engine, so violent was its motion, broke through a galley from 
the deck to the hold. 
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pomp and triumph, purposely to strike terror into the 
enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond ex- 
pression. ‘They did not see any end, or even the least 
suspension, of their calamities; all they had hitherto 
done or suffered was as nothing, and their work w s to 
begin again. What hopes could they entertain of being 
able to weary out the patience of the Athenians, since, 
though a hostile camp was intrenched in the middle of 
Attica, they were however able to send a second army 
into Sicily, as considerable as the former; and_ their 
power, as well as their courage, seemed, notwithstanding 
all their losses, instead of diminishing, to increase daily? 

Demosthenes having made an exact inquiry into the 
state of things, imagined that it would not be proper for 
him to lose time as Nicias had done, who, having spread 
a universal terror at his first arrival, became afterwards 
the object of contempt, for having wintered in Catana, 
instead of going directly to Syracuse; and had after- 
wards given Gylippus an opportunity of throwing troops 
into it. He flattered himself with the hopes, that he 
should be able to carry the city at the first attack, by 
taking advantage of the alarm which the news of his 
arrival would spread in every part of it, and by that 
means should immediately put an end to the war: other- 
wise he intended to raise the siege, and no longer harass 
and lessen the troops by fighting battles never decisive ; 
nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by employing its 
treasures in needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution 
of Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty, but 
to take time to weigh things deliberately, that he might 
have no cause to repent of what he should do. He ob- 
served to him, that the enemy would be ruined by de- 
lays; that their provisions as well as money were en- 
tirely exhausted ; that their allies were going to abandon 
them; that they must soon be reduced to such extre- 
mity, for want of provisions, as would force them to 
surrender, as they had before resolved; for there were 
certain persons in Syracuse who held a secret correspon- 
dence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, 
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because the Syracusans were tired with the war and 
with Gylippus ; and that should the necessity to which 
they were reduced be ever so little increased, they would 
surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would 
not declare in express terms, that sure and certain ad- 
vices were sent him of whatever was transacted in the 
city, his remonstrances were considered as an effect of 
the timidity and slowness with which he had always been 
reproached. Such, said they, are his usual protraction, 
delays, distrusts, and fearful precaution, whereby he has 
deadened all the vivacity, and extinguished all the ardour 
of the troops, in not marching them immediately against 
the enemy ; but, on the contrary, by deferring to attack 
them, till his own forces were weakened and despised. 'This 
made the rest of the generals and all the officers come 
over to Demosthenes’s opinion, and Nicias himself was 
at last forced to acquiesce with it. | 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose the 
wall which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, con- 
fined himself to the attack of Epipole, from a supposi- 
tion that should he once be master of it, the wall would 
be quite undefended. He therefore took provisions for 
five days, with workmen, implements, and every thing 
necessary for him to defend that post after he should 
possess himself of it. As there was no going up to it in 
the day-time undiscovered, he marched thither in the 
night with all his forces, followed by Eurymedon and 
Menander; Nicias staying behind to guard the camp. 
They went up by the way of Euryelus, as before, unper- 
ceived by the sentinels; attack the first intrenchment, 
and storm it, after killing part of those who defended it. 
Demosthenes, not satisfied with this advantage, to pre- 
vent the ardour of his soldiers from cooling, and not de- 
lay the execution of his designs, marches forward. Dur- 
ing this interval, the forces of the city, sustained by 
Gylippus, march under arms out of the intrenchments. 
Being seized with astonishment, which the darkness of 
the night increased, they were immediately repulsed and 
put to flight. But as the Athenians advanced in dis- 
order, to force whatever might resist their arms, lest the 
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enemy might rally again, should time be allowed them 
to breathe and recover from their surprise, they are 
stopped on a sudden by the Boeotians, who make a 
vigorous stand, and marching against the Athenians 
with their pikes presented, repulse them with great 
shouts, and make a dreadful slaughter. This spreads a 
universal terror through the rest of the army. ‘Those 
who fled either force along such as were advancing to 
their assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies, 
turn their arms against them. ‘They now were all mixed 
indiscriminately, it being impossible to discriminate ob- 
jects in the horrors of a night, which was not so gloomy 
as entirely to make them imperceptible, nor yet light 
enough to distinguish those which were seen. The 
Athenians sought for one another to no purpose ; and 
from their often asking the word, by which only they 
were able to know one another, a strange confusion of 
sounds was heard; which occasioned no little disorder ; 
not to mention that they, by this means, divulged the 
word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs ; because, 
by their being together and in a body, they had no oc- 
casion to repeat it. In the mean time, those who were 
pursued, threw themselves from the top of the rocks, 
and many were dashed to pieces by the fall; and as 
most of those who had escaped straggled from one 
another up and down the fields and woods, they were 
cut to pieces the next day by the enemy’s horse, who 
pursued them. ‘Two thousand Athenians were slain in 
this engagement, and a great number of arms were 
taken ; those who fled having thrown thern away, that 
they might be the better able to escape over the pre- 
cipices. 
SECT. XIV. 


The consternation with which the Athenians are seized. They again 
hazard a sea-fight, and are defeated. They resolve to retire by land. 
Being close pursued by the Syracusans, they surrender. Nicias and 
Demosthenes are sentenced to die, and executed. The effect which 
the news of the defeat of the army produces in Athens. 


The Athenian generals,’ after sustaining so great a 
loss, were greatly perplexed, and did not know how to 
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act in the present discouragement and despair of the 
troops, who died daily, either by the diseases of the 
autumn, or by the bad air of the fens near which they 
were encamped. Demosthenes was of opinion, that it 
would be proper for them to Jeave the country immedi- 
ately, since they had been so unsuccessful in so important 
an enterprise ; especially as the season was not too far 
advanced for sailing: and that they had ships enough 
to force a passage, in case the enemy should dispute it 
with them. He declared, that it would be of much 
greater advantage to oblige the enemy to raise their 
blockade of Athens, than for them to continue that of 
Syracuse, by which they exhausted themselves to no 
purpose; that he was certain they would not be rein- 
forced by a new army ; and that they could not hope to 
overcome the enemy with the weak one under their 
command. 

Nicias was sensible that the arguments his colleague 
used were very just, and he himself was of his opinion: 
but at the same time he was afraid, lest so public a con- 
fession of the weak condition to which they were reduced, 
and their resolution to leave Sicily (the report of which 
would certainly reach the enemy), should complete the 
ruin of their affairs, and perhaps make them unable to 
execute their resolution when they should attempt it. 
Besides, they had some little hopes left that the besieged, 
being themselves reduced to great extremity by their ab- 
solute want of provisions and money, would at last be in- 
clined to surrender upon honourable terms. Thus, 
although he was in reality uncertain and wavering, he 
insinuated, that he would not quit Sicily, till the Athe- 
nians should have first sent orders for that purpose; as 
he well knew that otherwise they would be highly dis- 
pleased: that as those who were to judge them had not 
been eye-witnesses of the state of things, they would be 
ofa different opinion; and, at the instigation of some 
orator, certainly condemn them: that most of those 
men, who now exclaimed with the greatest vehemence 
against the difficulties they laboured under, would then 
change their note, and accuse them of having been bribed 
to raise the siege : that knowing so well as he did, the dis- 
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position and character of the Athenians, he chose to die 
gloriously by the enemy’s sword, rather than be ignomi- 
niously condemned by his fellow-citizens. 

These reasons, though they appeared very strong, were 
not yet able to convince Demosthenes; and it was still 
his opinion, that the only good choice they could make 
would be to retire. However, as he had been unsuccess- 
ful in his former project, he was afraid of insisting upon 
this ; and he was the more inclined to accede to that of 
Nicias, from imagining, with many others, that this ge- 
neral might have some secret resource, as he was so firmly 
resolved to stay. 

Gylippus,' after having made the tour of Sicily, had 
brought a great body of troops with him. This new re- 
inforcement terrified the Athenians exceedingly, whose. 
army diminished daily by sickness; and they now began 
to repent their not having raised the siege, especially as 
the besieged were preparing to attack them both by sea 
and land. Besides, Nicias no longer opposed this reso- 
lution, and only desired to have it kept secret. Orders 
were therefore given, as privately as possible, for the fleet 
to prepare for setting sail with the utmost expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were. 
going: to set sail (wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who 
were far from surmising they would leave Sicily so soon), 
the moon was suddenly eclipsed in the middle of the night, 
and lost all its splendour; which terrified Nicias and the 
whole army, who, from ignorance and superstition, were 
astonished at so sudden a change, the causes of which 
they did not know, and therefore dreaded the conse- 
quences of it. They then consulted the soothsayers ; 
who being equally unacquainted with the reasons of this 
phenomenon, only augmented their consternation. It 
was the custom, after such accidents had happened, to 
suspend their enterprise but for three days. The sooth- 
sayers pronounced, that he must not set sail till three 
times nine days were past (these are Thucydides’s words), 
which doubtless was a mysterious number in the opinion 
of the people. Nicias, scrupulous to a fault, and full of 
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a mistaken veneration for these blind interpreters of the 
will of the gods, declared that he would wait a whole re- 
volution of the moon, and not return till the same day 
of the next month; as if he had not seen the planet very 
clearly the instant it had emerged from that part which 
was darkened by the interposition of the earth’s body. 
But he was not allowed time for this. ‘The news of 
the intended departure of the Athenians being soon 
spread over the city, a resolution was taken to attack the 
besiegers both by sea and land. ‘The Syracusans began 
the first day by attacking the intrenchments, and gained 
a slight advantage over the enemy. On the morrow 
they made a second attack; and at the same time sailed, 
with seventy-six galleys, against eighty-six of the Athe- 
nians. Eurymedon, who commanded the right of the 
Athenian fleet, having spread along the shoreto surround 
them, this movement proved fatal to him: for as he was 
detached from the body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after 
forcing the centre, attacked him; drove him vigorously 
into the gulf called Dascon, and there defeated him 
entirely. Eurymedon lost his life in the engagement. 
They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and 
run them on shore. Gylippus, who commanded the land 
army, seeing the Athenian galleys were forced aground, 
and not able to return into their staccado, came down 
with part of his troops, in order to charge the soldiers, 
in case they should be forced to run ashore; and to give 
his friends the more room to tow such galleys as they 
should have taken. However, he was repulsed by the 
Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side; and obliged 
by the Athenians, who flew to sustain them, to retire 
with some loss as far as the marsh called Lysimelia, which 
lay near it. The latter saved most of their ships, eigh- 
teen excepted, which were taken by the Syracusans, and 
their crews cut to pieces by them. After this, resolving 
to burn the rest, they filled an old vessel with combusti- 
ble materials; and having set fire to it, they drove it by 
the help of the wind against the Athenians, who never- 
theless extinguished the fire, and drove off the ship. 
Each side erected trophies: the Syracusans for the de- 
feat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained 
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the day before; and the Athenians, for their having 
driven part of the enemy into the marsh, and put the 
other part to flight. But the minds of the two nations 
were very differently disposed. The Syracusans, who 
had been thrown into the utmost consternation at the 
arrival of Demosthenes with his fleet, seeing themselves 
victorious in a naval engagement, resumed fresh hope, 
and assured themselves of a complete victory over their 
enemies. The Athenians, on the contrary, frustrated of 
their only resource, and overcome by sea, so contrary to 
their expectations, entirely lost courage, and had no 
thoughts but of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource and pre- 
vent their escaping, shut the mouth of the great harbour, 
which was about 500 paces wide, with galleys placed 
across, and other vessels fixed with anchors and iron 
chains, and at the same time made the requisite prepa- 
rations for the battle, in case they should have courage to 
engage again. When the Athenians saw themselves 
thus hemmed in, the generals and principal officers as- 
sembled, in order to deliberate on the present state of 
affairs. ‘They were in absolute want of provisions, which 
was owing to their having forbidden the people of Catana 
to bring any, from the hopes they entertained of their 
being able to retire; and they could not procure any from 
other places, unless they were masters of the sea. This 
made them resolve to venture a sea-fight. With this 
view, they determined to leave their old camp and their 
walls, which extended to the temple of Hercules; and to 
intrench themselves on the shore, near their ships, in 
the smallest compass possible. Their design was, to 
leave some forces in that place to guard their baggage 
and the sick; and to fight with the rest on board all the 
ships they had remaining. They intended to retire to 
Catana, in case they should be victorious; otherwise, to 
set fire to their ships, and to march by land to the near- 
est city belonging to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled 
110 galleys (the others having lost their oars) with the 
flower of his infantry; and drew up the rest of the forces, 
particularly the bowmen, in order of battle on the shore. 
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As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the 
Syracusan galleys, Nicias had provided harping-irons to 
grapple them, in order to break the force of the blow, 
and to come immediately to close fight, as on shore. 
But the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and 
upper part of their galleys with leather, to prevent their 
being so easily laid hold of. The commanders on both 
sides had employed all their rhetoric to animate their 
men; and none could ever have been prompted from 
stronger motives; for the battle which was going to be 
fought, was to determine, not only their lives and hber- 
ties, but also the fate of their country. 

The battle was very obstinate and bloody. The Athe- 
nians being arrived at the mouth of the port, easily 
took those ships which defended the entrance of it ; but 
when they attempted to break the chain of the rest to 
widen the passage, the enemy came up from all quarters. 
As near 200 galleys came rushing on each side, towards 
one narrow place, there must necessarily be a very great 
confusion ; and the vessels could not easily advance for- 
ward, or retire, nor turn about to renew the attack. 
The beaks of the galleys, for this reason, did very little 
execution: but there were very furious and frequent 
discharges. ‘The Athenians were overwhelmed with a 
shower of stones, which always did execution from what 
place soever they were thrown; whereas they defended 
themselves only by shooting darts and arrows, which, 
by the motion of the ships from the agitation of the 
sea, could not be well aimed, and by that means the 
greatest part of them did little execution. Ariston the 
pilot had given the Syracusans this counsel. These 
discharges being over, the soldiers, heavily armed, at- 
tempted to enter the enemy’s ships in order to fight 
hand to hand: and it often happened, that whilst they 
were climbing up one side, their own ships were entered 
on the other; and two or three ships would be grappled 
to one, which occasioned a great. perplexity and confu- 
sion. Farther, the noise of the ships that dashed one 
against the other, together with the different cries of the 
victors and vanquished, prevented. the orders of the 
officers from being heard. The Athenians wanted to 
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force a passage, whatever might be the consequence, to 
secure their return into their own country ; and this the 
enemy employed their utmost efforts to prevent, in order 
that they might gain a more complete and more glori- 
ous victory. ‘The two land armies, which were drawn 
up on the highest part of the shore, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were there, ran to the walls; whilst the 
rest, kneeling in the temples, were imploring Heaven 
to give success to their citizens: all these saw clearly, 
because of their little distance from the fleets, every 
thing that passed ; and contemplated the battle as from 
an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and ter- 
ror. Attentive to, and shuddering at, every movement, 
and the several changes which happened, they discovered 
the interest they took in the battle, by their fears, their 
hopes, their grief, their joy, by different cries and different 
gestures; stretching out their hands, sometimes towards 
the combatants to animate them, and at other times to- 
wards heaven, to implore the succour and protection of 
the gods. At last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining 
a long battle and a vigorous resistance, was put to flight 
and driven against the shore. ‘The Syracusans, who 
were spectators of this victory, conveyed to the whole 
city, by a universal shout, the news of this victory. The 
victors, now masters of the sea, and sailing with a fa- 
vourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy; whilst 
the Athenians, who were quite dejected and overpower- 
ed, did not so much as request that their dead soldiers 
might be delivered to them, in order to pay the last sad 
duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to 
choose; either to attempt the passage a second time, 
for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to 
abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. 
Demosthenes proposed the former; but the sailors, in 
the deepest affliction, refused to obey, fully persuaded 
that it would be impossible for them to sustain a second 
engagement. The second method was therefore re- 
solved upon, and accordingly they prepared to set out 
in the night, to conceal the march of their army from 
the enemy. 
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But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was 
very sensible that it was of the utmost importance not 
to suffer so great a body of forces to escape ; since they 
otherwise might fortify themselves in some corner of 
the island, and renew the war. The Syracusans were 
at that time in the midst of their festivity and rejoic- 
ings ; and thinking of nothing but how they might best 
divert themselves, after the toils they had sustained in 
fight. ‘They were then solemnizing the festival of 
Hercules, which happened on that very day. ‘To de- 
sire the Syracusans to take up arms again, in order to 
pursue the enemy ; and to attempt to draw them from 
their diversions either by force or persuasion, would have 
been to no purpose ; for which reason another expedient 
was employed. Hermocrates sent out a few horsemen, 
who were to pass for friends of the Athenians, and or- 
dered them to cry aloud: Yell Nicias not to retire till 
day-light: for the Syracusans lie in amlush for him, and 
have seized on the passes. This false advice stopped 
Nicias at once; and he did not even set out the next 
day, in order that the soldiers might have more time 
to prepare for their departure ; and carry off whatever 
might be necessary for their subsistence, and abandon 
the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. 
The next morning early they possessed themselves of 
the most difficult passes, fortified those places where the 
rivers were fordable, broke down the bridges, and spread 
detachments of horse up and down the plain ; so that 
there was not one place through which the Athenians 
could pass without fighting. They set out upon their 
march the third day after the battle, with design to re- 
tire to Catana. The whole army was in an inexpressible 
consternation, at the sight of the dead or dying, some 
of whom were left exposed to wild beasts, and the rest 
to the cruelty of the enemy. Those who were sick and 
wounded conjured them with tears to take them along 
with the army, and held by their clothes when they were 
going; or else, dragging themselves after them, followed 
them as far as their strength, would permit : and, when 
this failed, they had recourse to tears, sighs, impreca- 
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tions ; and sending up towards heaven plaintive and dying 
groans, they called upon the gods as well as men to 
avenge their cruelty, whilst every place echoed with la- 
mentations. 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All 
men were seized with the deepest melancholy. They 
were inwardly tortured with rage and anguish, when 
they represented to themselves the greatness from which 
they were fallen, the extreme misery to which they were 
reduced, and the still greater evils from which they fore- 
saw it would be impossible for them to escape. ‘They 
could not bear the comparison, for ever present in their 
thoughts, of the triumphant state in which they had left 
Athens, in the midst of the good wishes and acclama- 
tions of the people; with the ignominy of their retreat, 
ageravated by the cries and imprecations of their rela- 
tions and fellow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and 
that which most deserved compassion, was Nicias. De- 
jected and worn out by a tedious illness; deprived of 
the most necessary things, at a time when his age and 
infirmities required them most; pierced, not only with 
his private grief, but still more with that of others, all 
which preyed upon his heart; this great man, superior 
to all his misfortunes, thought of nothing but how he 
might best comfort his soldiers, and revive their courage. 
He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, that 
matters were not yet desperate, and that other armies 
had escaped from greater dangers; that they ought not 
to accuse themselves, or grieve immoderately, for mis- 
fortunes which they had not occasioned; that if they 
had offended some god, his vengeance must be satiated 
by this time; that fortune, after having so long favoured 
the enemy, would at last be tired of persecuting them ; 
that their bravery and their numbers made them still 
formidable (being still near 40,000 strong) ; that no city 
in Sicily would be able to withstand them, nor prevent 
their settling wherever they might think proper; that 
they had no more to do but to take care severally of 
themselves, and march in good order ; that by a prudent 
and good retreat, which was now become their only re- 
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source, they would not only save themselves, but also 
their country, and enable it to recover its former 
grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in 
the form of a phalanx ; the first being commanded by 
Nicias, and the second by Demosthenes, with the bag- 
gage in the centre. Being come to the river Anapis, 
they forced the passage, and afterwards were attackel 
by all the enemy’s cavalry, as well as archers, who dis - 
charged perpetually upon them. They were annoyed in 
this manner during several days’ march ; every one of 
the passes being guarded, and the Athenians being 
obliged to dispute every inch of their way. The enemy 
were unwilling to hazard a battle against an army which 
despair alone might render invincible; and the instant 
the Athenians presented the Syracusans battle, the latter 
retired ; but whenever the former proceeded on their 
march, they advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable con- 
dition to which the troops were reduced, being in ex- 
treme want of provisions, and great numbers of them 
wounded, judged it advisable to retire towards the sea, 
by a quite contrary way to that in which they then 
marched, and to make directly for Camarina and Gela, 
instead of proceeding to Catana, as they first intended. 
They set out in the night, after lighting a great num- 
ber of fires. ‘The retreat was made in great confusion 
and disorder, as generally happens to great armies during 
the gloomy horrors of the night, especially when the 
enemy is not far off. However, the van-guard, com- 
manded by Nicias, went forward in good order; but 
above half the rear-guard, with Demosthenes at their 
head, quitted the main body, and lost their way. On 
the next day the Syracusans, who, on the report of their 
retreat, had marched with extraordinary diligence, came 
up with him about noon; and having surrounded him 
with their horse, they drove him into a narrow place 
enclosed with a wall, where his soldiers fought like lions. 
Perceiving, at the close of the day, that they were op- 
pressed with fatigue and covered with wounds, they 
gave the islanders leave to retire, which some of them 
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accepted ; and afterwards spared the lives of the rest, 
who surrendered at discretion with Demosthenes, after 
having stipulated that they should not be put to death, 
nor sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. About 6000 
soldiers surrendered on these conditions. 

Nicias arrived on the same evening at the river Eri- 
neus, and passing it, encamped on a mountain, where 
the enemy came up with him the’next day, and sum- 
moned him to surrender at discretion, as Demosthenes 
had done. WNicias could not persuade himself at first, 
that what they told him concerning that general was 
true, and therefore desired leave to send some horse for 
information. Upon their returning with the news that 
Demosthenes had really surrendered in that manner, 
Nicias offered to pay the expenses of the war, upon 
condition that they would permit him to leave the 
country with his forces, and to give as many Athenians 
for hostages as he should be obliged to pay talents. But 
the enemy rejected this proposal with disdain and inso- 
lence, and renewed the attack. Nicias, though in abso- 
lute want of all things, nevertheless sustained the charge 
the whole night, and marched towards the river Asinarus, 
When they were got to the banks of it, the Syracusans 
coming up with them, drove most of them into the 
stream; the rest having already plunged voluntarily 
into it to quench their thirst. Here the greatest and 
most bloody carnage was made, the poor wretches being 
butchered without the least pity as they were drinking. 
Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear this dismal 
spectacle, surrendered at discretion; upon condition 
that Gylippus should discontinue the fight, and spare 
the rest of his army. A great number were killed, and 
more taken prisoners, so that all Sicily was filled with 
them. ‘The Athenians seem to have been displeased 
with their general," for surrendering in this manner at 
discretion ; and for this reason his name was omitted in 
a public monument, on which were engraved the names 
of those commanders who had lost their lives in fighting 
for their country. 

The victors adorned, with the arms taken from the 
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prisoners, the finest and largest trees on the banks of 
the river, and made a kind of trophies of those trees ; 
and crowning themselves with chaplets of flowers, dress- 
ing their horses in the richest caparisons, and cropping 
the manes of those of their enemies, they entered tri- 
umphantly into Syracuse, after having happily termi- 
nated the most considerable war in which they had ever 
been engaged with the Greeks; and won, by their 
strength and valour, a most signal and complete vic- 
tory. The next day a council was held, to deliberate 
on what was to be done with the prisoners. Diocles, 
one of the leaders of the greatest authority among the 
people, proposed, that all the Athenians who were born 
of free parents, and all such Sicilians as had joined with 
them, should be imprisoned in the quarries, and only 
two measures of flour, and one of water, given them 
daily ; that the slaves and all the allies should be pub- 
licly sold; and that the two Athenian generals should 
be first scourged with rods, and afterwards put to death. 

This last article was exceedingly disliked by all wise 
and moderate Syracusans.* Hermocrates, who was very 
famous for his probity and justice, attempted to make 
some remonstrances to the people, but they would not 
hear him; and the shouts which echoed on all sides, 
prevented him from continuing his speech. At that 
instant, an ancient man,’ venerable for his age and 
gravity, who in this war had lost two sons, the only 
heirs to his name and estate, made his servants carry 
him to the tribunal, and the instant he appeared a 
profound silence ensued. You here behold, says he, 
an unfortunate father, who has felt more than any other 
Syracusan the fatal effects of this war, by the death of 
two sons, who formed all the consolation, and were the 
only supports, of my old age. I cannot indeed forbear ad- 
miring their courage and felicity, in sacrificing to their 
country’s welfare, a life which they would one day have 
Leen deprived of by the common course of nature : but then 
I cannot but be strongly affected with the cruel wound 
which their death has made in my heart ; nor forbear 
hating and detesting the Athenians, the authors of this 
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unhappy war, as the murderers of my children. But, 
however, 1 cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that 
L am less sensible to my private affliction, than to the 
honour of my country: and I see it ready to expose itself 
to eternal infamy, by the barbarous advice which is now 
given you. The Athenians indeed merit the worst treat- 
ment, and every kind of punishment that can be inflicted 
on them, for so unjustly declaring war against us; but have 
not the gods, the avengers of crimes, punished them and 
revenged us sufficiently ? When their generals laid down 
their arms and surrendered, did they not do this in the 
hopes of having their lives spared? And if we put them 
to death, will it be possible for us to avoid the just reproach, 
of our having violated the law of nations, and dishonoured 
our victory by the most barbarous cruelty? What! will 
you suffer your glory to be thus sullied in the face of the 
whole world; and have it said, that a nation, who jirst 
dedicated a temple in their city to Clemency, found not 
any in yours? Surely victories and triumphs do not give 
immortal glory to a city; but the exercising mercy to- 
wards a vanquished enemy, the using moderation in the 
greatest prosperity, and fearing to offend the gods ly a 
haughty and insolent pride. You doubtless have not for- 
gotten that this Nicias, whose fate you are going to pro- 
nounce, was the very man who pleaded your cause in the 
assembly of the Athenians ; and employed all his credit, 
and the whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade his 
country from embarking in this war. Should you there- 
Sore pronounce sentence of death on this worthy general, 
would it be a just reward for the zeal he shewed for your 
interest? With regard to myself, death would be less 
grievous to me than the sight of so horrid an injustice, 
committed by my countrymen and fellow-citizens. 

The people seemed moved to compassion at this 
speech, especially as, when this venerable old man first 
ascended the tribunal, they expected to hear him cry 
aloud for vengeance on those who had brought all his 
calamities upon him, instead of suing for their pardon. 
But the enemies of the Athenians having expatiated, 
with vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which 
their republic had exercised on several cities belonging 
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to their enemies, and even to their ancient allies; the 
inveteracy which their commanders had shewn against 
Syracuse, and the evils they would have made it suffer, 
had they been victorious; the afflictions and groans of 
infinite numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed the death 
of their children and near relations, whose manes could 
be appeased no other way than by the blood of their 
murderers; on these representations, the people returned 
to their sanguinary resolution, and followed Dhiocles’s 
advice in every respect. Gylippus used his utmost en-. 
deavours, but in vain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes 
given up to him (especially as he had taken them), in 
order to carry them to Lacedamon. But his demand 
was rejected with a haughty scorn, and the two generals 
were put to death. 

All wise and moderate men could not forbear shed- 
ding tears at the tragical fate of these two illustrious 
personages; and particularly for Nicias, who, of all 
men of his time, seemed least to merit so ignominious 
and untimely an end. When people recollected the 
speeches and remonstrances he had made to prevent. 
this war; and, on the other side, when they considered 
how high a regard he had always retained for things 
relating to religion; the greatest part of them were 
tempted to exclaim against Providence, when they saw 
a man, who had ever shewn the highest reverence for 
the gods, and had always exerted himself to the utmost 
for their honour and worship, so ill rewarded by them, 
and meeting with no better fate than the most abandoned 
wretched. But it is no wonder that the calamities of 
good men should inspire the heathens with such 
thoughts, and make them murmur and despond; since 
they did not know the holiness of the Divine Being, 
nor the corruption of human nature. 

The prisoners were shut up in the quarries (the public. 
prisons of Syracuse) ; where, crowded one upon the other, 
they suffered incredible torments for eight months. 
Here they were for ever exposed to the inclemencies of 
the weather; scorched in the day-time by the burning 
rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by the colds of 
autumn; poisoned by the stench of their own excre-. 
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ments, by the carcasses of those who died of their wounds 
and of sickness ; in fine, worn out by hunger and thirst ; 
for the daily allowance to each was but a small measure 
of water, and two of meal. Those who were taken out 
of this place two months after, in order to be sold as 
slaves (many of whom were citizens who had concealed 
their condition), found a less rigorous fate. ‘Their wis- 
dom, their patience, and a certain air of probity and 
modesty, were of great advantage to them; for they 
were either soon restored to their liberty, or met with 
the kindest and most generous treatment from their 
masters. Several of them even owed the good usage 
they met with to Euripides, the finest scenes of whose 
tragedies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were ex- 
tremely fond of them; so that when they returned to 
their own country, they went and saluted that poet as 
their deliverer ; and informed him of the admirable effect 
wrought in their favour by his verses. 

The news of the defeat being carried to Athens,’ the 
citizens would not believe it at first; and were so far 
from giving credit to it, that they sentenced that man 
to death who had first. published it. But when it was 
confirmed, all the Athenians were seized with the ut- 
most consternation; and, as if themselves had not de- 
creed the war, they vented their rage and resentment 
against the orators who had promoted the enterprise, 
as well as against. the soothsayers, who, by their oracles 
of fictitious prodigies, had flattered them with the hopes 
of success. ‘They had never been reduced to so deplor- 
able a condition as at present, having neither horse, foot, 
money, galleys, nor mariners; in a word, they were in 
the deepest despair, expecting every moment that the 
enemy, elate with so great a victory, and strengthened 
by the revolt of the allies, would come and invade 
Athens, both by sea and land, with all the forces of 
Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to observe,’ speaking 
of the battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it was 
there that the troops of Athens, as well as their galleys, 
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were ruined and sunk; and that, in this harbour, the 
power and glory. of the Athenians were miserably ship- 
wrecked. 

The Athenians however did not suffer themselves to 
be wholly dejected, and resumed courage. They now 
resolved to raise money on all sides, and to import tim- 
ber for building of ships, in order to awe the allies, and 
particularly the inhabitants of the island of Eubcea. 
They retrenched all superfluous expenses, and esta- 
blished a new council of ancient men, who were to 
weigh and examine all affairs before they should be pro- 
posed to the people. In fine, they omitted nothing which 
might be of service in the present conjuncture; the 
alarm in which they were, and their common danger, 
obliging every individual to be attentive to the necessi- 
ties of the state, and docile to all advice that might pro- 
mote its interests. 








COAP AM: 


Sect. I. Consequences of the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. Revolt 
of the allies. Alcibiades grows into great power with Tissaphernes. 


Nineteenth and twentieth years of the War. 


Tue defeat of the Athenians’ before 
Pou see Syracuse was the cause of great move- 
ments throughoutall Greece. The states, 
who had not yet joined either side, and waited to be de- 
termined by the event, resolved to declare against them. 
The allies of the Lacedzemonians believed, that the time 
was come to deliver them for ever from the expenses of 
a war which lay very heavy upon them, by the speedy 
and final ruin of Athens. Those of the Athenians, who 
followed them only out of constraint, seeing no appear- 
ance of any future resource for that republic, after the 
dreadful blow it had received, thought it best to take 
advantage of so favourable a conjuncture for throwing | 
off the yoke of dependance, and resuming their liberty. 
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Dispositions of this kind inspired the Lacedzmonians 
with great views which were supported by the hopes they 
had conceived, that their Sicilian allies would join them 
in the spring with a naval army, par by the ruin 
of the Athenian fleet. 

In fact,° the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Lesbos, with 
several others gave the Bapednineuiac to understand, 
that they were ready to quit the party of the Athenians 
if they would take them under their protection. At the 
same time came deputies from Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus. The first was governor of Lydia and Ionia, the 
other of the Hellespont. Those viceroys of Darius 
wanted neither application nor zeal for the interest of 
their master. ‘Tissaphernes, promising to furnish the 
Lacedemonians with all the necessary expenses for their 
troops, pressed them to arm directly, and to join him ; 
because the Athenian fleet prevented him from levying 
the usual contributions in his province; and had put it 
out of his power to remit those of the preceding years to 
the king. He hoped besides with that powerful aid to get 
into his hands with more ease a certain nobleman who 
had revolted in Caria, and whom he had the king’s 
orders to send to him dead or alive. This was Amorges, 
a bastard of Pissuthnes. Pharnabazus at the same time 
demanded ships to draw off the cities of the Hellespont 
from their subjection to the Athenians ; who prevented 
him also from levying the tributes of his government. 

The Lacedzemonians thought it proper to begin by 
satisfying Tissaphernes ; and the influence of Alcibiades 
contributed very much to the taking that resolution. 
He embarked with Chalcidzeus for Chio, which took up 
arms upon their arrival, and declared for the Lacedae- 
monians. Upon the news of this revolt, the Athenians 
resolved to take the 1000 talents out of the treasury," 
which had been deposited there from the beginning of 
the war, after having repealed the decree which pro- 
hibited it. Miletus also revolted soon after. ‘Tissa- 
phernes, having joined his troops with those of Sparta, 
attacked and took the city of Iasus, in which Amorges 
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had shut himself up,* who was taken alive and sent into 
Persia. ‘That governor gave a month’s pay to the whole 
army, at a drachma, or tenpence, a day to each soldier, 
observing that he had orders to give them only half that 
sum for the future. 

It was at this time that Chalcideeus made a treaty with 
Tissaphernes in the name of the Lacedzemonians,’ of 
which one of the principal articles was, that all the 
country which had been subject to the king or his pre- 
decessors should remain in his hands. It was renewed 
some time after by Theramenes, another general of the 
Lacedzemonians, with some small alterations. But when 
this treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was found, 
that too great concessions had been made to the king of 
Persia, in giving up all the places held by himself or his 
ancestors, as this was to make him master of the greatest 
part of Greece, of Thessaly, Locris, and the whole 
country as far as Boeotia, without mentioning the 
islands; from whence the Lacedemonians would ap- 
pear rather to have enslaved Greece, than re-established 
its liberty. It was therefore necessary to make farther 
alterations in it, with which ‘Tissaphernes and the other 
governors made great difficulties to comply. A new treaty 
was however concluded, as we shall see in the sequel. 

In the mean time, several cities of Ionia declared for 
Lacedeemon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much. 
Agis,® who was already his enemy in consequence of the 
injury he had received from him, could not endure the 
glory he had acquired ; for nothing was done without the 
advice of Alcibiades, and it was generally said, that the 
success of all enterprises was owing to him. The most 
powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same 
sentiments of jealousy, looked upon him with an evil eye, 
and at length, by their intrigues, obliged the principal 
magistrates to send orders into Ionia for putting him to 
death. Alcibiades being secretly apprised of this order, 
did not discontinue his services to the Lacedamonians, 
but kept himself so well upon his guard, that he avoided 
all the snares which were laid for him. 
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For his better security he threw him- 
ne oa self into the protection of Tissaphernes, 
the great king’s governor at Sardis, and 
was not long without seeing himself in the highest de- 
gree of credit and authority in the court of the barbarian. 
For this Persian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great 
friend to knaves and bad men, and set no value upon 
simplicity and integrity, infinitely admired the versatility 
of Alcibiades, the ease with which he assumed all kind 
of manners and characters, and his great ability in the 
conduct of affairs. And indeed there was no heart so 
hard, or temper so untractable, as to hold out against 
the graces and charms of his conversation and intimacy. 
Even those, who feared and envied him most, enchanted 
ina manner by his affable air and engaging behaviour, 
could not dissemble the infinite satisfaction they felt in 
seeing and conversing with him. 

‘Tissaphernes therefore, though otherwise very haughty 
and brutal, and the man who of all the Persians most 
hated the Greeks, was so much taken with the complai- 
sance and insinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave him- 
self wholly up to him, and flattered him more than he 
was flattered by him: insomuch that he gave the name 
of Alcibiades to the finest and most delightful of his 
gardens, as well from the abundance of its fountains 
and canals, and the verdure of its groves, as the surpris- 
ing beauty of its retreats and solitudes, which art and 
nature seemed to vie with each other in embellishing, 
and wherein a more than royal magnificence was dis- 
played. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any safety 
for him in the party of the Spartans, and who always 
apprehended the resentment of Agis, began to do them 
ill offices with ‘Tissaphernes, to prevent his aiding them 
with all his forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. 
He had no difficulty in bringing the Persians into his 
views, which were conformable to his master’s interests, 
and to the orders he had received from him. For ever 
since the famous treaty concluded under Cimon, the 
kings of Persia, not daring to attack the Greeks with 
open force, took other measures to ruin them. They en- 
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deavoured covertly to excite divisions amongst them, and 
to foment troubles by considerable sums of money, which 
they found means to convey sometimes to Athens, and 
sometimes to Sparta. ‘They applied themselves so suc- 
cessfully to keep up a balance of power between those 
two republics, that the one could never entirely reduce 
the other. They granted them only slight aids, that 
could effect nothing decisive, in order to undermine them 
insensibly, and exhaust both parties gradually, by weaken- 
ing them by the means of one another. 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the 
ability of ministers consist ; who from the recess of their 
cabinets, without noise or commotion, without any great 
expenses, or setting numerous armies on foot, suc- 
ceed in weakening the states whose power gives them 
umbrage, either by sowing domestic divisions among 
them, or by promoting the jealousy of their neighbours, 
in order to set them at variance with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy 
gives us no very favourable idea of the kings of Persia. 
To reduce themselves, powerful as they were, to such 
mean, obscure, and indirect measures, was to confess 
their weakness, and their inability, as they believed, to 
attack their enemies with open force, and to reduce 
them by honourable means. Besides, is it consistent with 
justice to employ such methods towards states, against 
whom there is no foundation of complaint, who live in 
peace under the faith of treaties, and whose sole crime 
is the apprehension of their being one day in a condition 
to do hurt? Is it lawful by secret bribes, to lay snares 
for the fidelity of subjects, and to be the accomplice of 
their treasons, by putting arms into their hands against 
their native country ? 

What glory and renown would not the kings of Persia 
have acquired, if, content with the vast and rich domi- 
nions which Providence had given them, they had em- 
ployed their good offices, power, and even treasures, to 
reconcile the neighbouring states with each other; to 
remove their jealousies, to prevent injustice and oppres- 
sion ; and if, feared and honoured by them all, they had 
made themselves the mediators of their differences, the 
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security of their peace, and the guarantee of their treaties. 
Can any conquest, however great, be compared with such 
glory? 

Tissaphernes acted upon other principles, and had no 
thought but of preventing the Greeks from being in a 
condition to attack the Persians, their common enemy. 
He therefore entered freely into the views of Alcibiades, 
and at the same time that he declared himself openly for 
the Lacedzemonians, did not fail to assist the Athenians 
underhand, and by a thousand secret methods ; deferring 
the payment of the Lacedzemonian fleet, and retarding 
the arrival of the Phoenician ships, of which he had long 
kept them in hopes. He omitted no occasion of giving 
Alcibiades new marks of his friendship and esteem, which 
rendered that general equally considerable to both par- 
ties. ‘The Athenians, who had sadly experienced the 
effects of having drawn his anger upon them, were not 
now to repent their passing sentence of condemnation 
upon him. Alcibiades also on his side extremely sorry 
to see the Athenians in so mournful a situation, began to 
fear that if the city of Athens, were to be entirely ruined, 
he might fall into the hands of the Spartans, who mor- 
tally hated him. 


SECT In. 


The return of Alcibiades to Athens negotiated upon condition of esta- 
blishing the aristocratical, in the room of the democratical government. 
'Tissaphernes concludes a new treaty with the Lacedzmonians. 


The Athenians were intent upon nothing so much 
as Samos,” where they had all their forces. From thence 
with their fleet they reduced all the cities that had aban- 
doned them under their obedience, kept the rest in their 
duty, and found themselves still in a condition to make 
head against their enemies, over whom they had obtained 
several advantages. But they were afraid of Tissaphernes, 
and the 150 Pheenician ships which he hourly expected ; 
and rightly perceived that, if so powerful a fleet should 
join the enemy, there was no longer any safety for their 
city. Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
passed among the Athenians, sent secretly to the prin- 
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cipal of them at Samos, to sound their sentiments, and 
to let them know, that he was not averse to returning 
to Athens, provided the administration of the republic 
were put into the hands of the great and powerful, and 
not left to the populace, who had expelled him. Some 
of the principal officers went from Samos, with design 
to concert with him the proper measures for the success 
of that undertaking. He promised to procure the Athe- 
nians not only the favour of Tissaphernes, but of the king 
himself, upon condition they would abolish the demo- 
cracy or popular government; because the king would 
place more confidence in the engagements of the nobi- 
lity, than upon those of the inconstant and capricious 
multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, and 
conceived great hopes of exonerating themselves from 
part of the public impositions, because as they were the 
richest of the people, the burden lay heaviest upon them, 
and of making their country triumph after having pos- 
sessed themselves of the government. At their return, 
they began by bringing over such as were most proper 
to share in their design ; after which they caused a re- 
port to be spread amongst the troops, that the king was 
inclined to declare in favour of the Athenians, and to pay 
the army, upon condition that Alcibiades were reinstated, 
and the popular government abolished. That proposal 
surprised the soldiers, and was generally rejected at first; 
but the charm of gain, and the hope of change to their 
advantage, soon softened what was harsh and offensive 
in it, and even made them ardently desire the recall of 
Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that 
Alcibiades cared as little for an oligarchy as he did for the 
democracy, and that in decrying the people’s conduct, 
he had no other view than to acquire the favour and con- 
fidence of the nobility for his own re-establishment, had 
the boldness to oppose the resolutions, which were about 
to take place. He represented, that the change they 
meditated might very probably excite a civil war to the 
ruin of the state ; that it was very unlikely that the king 
of Persia would prefer the alliance of the Athenians to 
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that of the Spartans, which was so much more advan- 
tageous to him ; that this change would not retain the 
allies in their duty, nor bring over those who had re- 
nounced it, as they would persist in preferring their li- 
berty ; that the government of a small number of rich 
and powerful persons would not be more favourable to 
either the citizens or allies than that of the people, be- 
cause ambition was the great cause of all misfortunes in 
a republic, and the rich were the sole promoters of all 
troubles for the aggrandizing of themselves ; that a state 
suffered more oppressions and violences under the rule 
of the nobility than under that of the people, whose au- 
thority kept the former within due bounds, and was the 
asylum of such as they desired to oppress ; that the al- 
lies were too well acquainted with these truths from their 
own experience, to want any lessons upon the subject. 
These remonstrances, wise as they were, had no eftect. 
Pisander was sent to Athens with some of the same fac- 
tion, to propose the return of Alcibiades, an alliance with 
Tissaphernes, and the abolition of the democracy. They 
represented that, by changing the government, and re- 
calling Alcibiades, Athens might obtain a powerful aid 
from the king of Persia, which would be a certain means 
to triumph over Sparta. Upon this proposal great num- 
bers exclaimed against it, and especially the enemies of 
Alcibiades. They alleged, amongst other reasons, the 
imprecations pronounced by the priests, and all the other 
ministers of religion, against him, and even against such 
as should propose to recall him. But Pisander, advane- 
ing into the midst of the assembly, demanded, whether 
they knew any other means to save the republic in the 
deplorable condition to which it was reduced: and as it 
was admitted there were none, he added that the pre- 
servation of the state was the question, and not the au- 
thority of the laws, which; might be provided for in the 
sequel ; but at present there was no other method for the 
attainment of the king’s friendship and that of Tissa- 
phernes. ‘Though this change was very offensive to the 
people, they gave their consent to it at length, with the 
hope of re-establishing the democracy hereafter, as Pi- 
sander had promised ; and they decreed that he should 
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go with ten more deputies to treat with Alcibiades and 
Tissaphernes, and that in the mean time, Phrynicus 
should be recalled, and another general appointed to 
command the fleet in his stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphernes in so good a dis- 
position as they had been made to hope. He was afraid 
of the Lacedemonians, but was unwilling to render the 
Athenians too powerful. It was his policy, by the ad- 
vice of Alcibiades, to leave the two parties always at war, 
in order to weaken and consume them by each other. 
He therefore made great difficulties. He demanded at 
first, that the Athenians should abandon all Ionia to 
him, and afterwards insisted upon their adding the neigh- 
bouring islands. ‘Those demands being complied with, 
he farther required, in a third interview, permission to 
fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian seas ; which 
had been expressly provided against in the celebrated 
treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. ‘The deputies there- 
upon broke up the conferences with indignation, and 
perceived that Alcibiades had imposed upon them. 

Tissaphernes, without loss of time, concluded a new 
treaty with the Lacedemonians; in which, what had 
displeased in the two preceding treaties was retrenched. 
The article, which yielded to Persia the countries in ge- 
neral, that had been in the actual possession of the reign- 
ing king Darius, or his predecessors, was limited to the 
provinces of Asia. The king engaged to defray all ex- 
penses of the Lacedzemonian fleet, in the condition it 
then was, till the arrival of that Ar Persia; after which 
they were to support it themselves ; unless they should 
choose that the king should pay it, to be reimbursed after 
the conclusion of the war. It was farther agreed, that 
they should unite their forces, and continue the war, or 
make peace, by common consent. ‘Vissaphernes, to keep 
his promise, sent for the fleet of Pheenicia. This treaty 
was made in the eleventh year of Darius, and the twen- 
tieth of the Peloponnesian war. 
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The whole authority of the Athenian government having been vested 
in 400 persons, they make a tyrannical abuse of their power, and 
are deposed. Alcibiades is recalled. After various accidents, and sc- 
veral considerable victories, he returns in triumph to Athens, and is 
appointed generalissimo. He causes the great mysteries to be celc- 
brated, and departs with the fleet. 


From the twenty-first to the twenty-fifth year of the War. 

Pisander,’ at his return to Athens, found the change 
he had proposed at his setting out much forwarded, to 
which he soon after put the last hand. To give a form 
to this new government, he caused ten commissioners 
with absolute power to be appointed, who were however 
at a certain fixed time to give the people an account of 
what they had done. At the expiration of that term, 
the general assembly was summoned, wherein their first 
resolution was, that every one should be admitted to 
make such proposals as he thought fit, without being 
liable to any accusation of infringing the law, or to any 
penalty in consequence. It was afterwards decreed, that 
a new council should be formed, with full power to ad- 
minister the public affairs, and to elect new magistrates. 
For this purpose five presidents were established, who 
nominated 100 persons, including themselves. Each of 
these chose and associated three more at his own plea- 
sure, which made in all 400, in whom an absolute power 
was lodged. But to amuse the people, and to console 
them with a shadow of popular government, whilst they 
instituted a real oligarchy, it was said that the Four Hun- 
dred should call a council of 5000 citizens, to assist them 
when they should judge it necessary. The council and 
assemblies of the people were held as usual ; nothing 
was done however but by the order of the Four Hun- 
dred. The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almost a hundred 
years, after having abolished the tyranny of the Pisis- 
tratidee. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the 
separation of the assembly, the Four Hundred armed with 
daggers, andattended by 120 young men, whom they made 
use of when any execution required it, entered the senate, 
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and compelled the senators to retire, after having paid 
them the arrears due upon their salaries. They elected 
new magistrates out of their own body, observing the 
usual ceremonies upon such occasions. They did not 
think proper to recall those who were banished, lest they 
should be obliged to authorize the return of Alcibiades, 
of whose uncontrollable spirit they were apprehensive, 
and who would soon have made himself master of the 
people. Abusing their power in a tyrannical manner, 
some they put to death, others they banished, confiscat- 
ing their estates with impunity. All who ventured to 
oppose this change, or even to complain of it, were 
butchered upon false pretexts ; and those would have met 
with a bad reception who demanded justice of the mur- 
derers. The Four Hundred, soon after their establish- 
ment, sent ten deputies to Samos to gain the concurrence 
of the army. 

All that had passed at Athens was already known 
there,“ and the news had enraged the soldiers to the 
highest degree. ‘They deposed immediately several of 
their chiefs, whom they suspected, and put others into 
their places, of whom Thrasylus and Thrasybulus were 
the principal, and in highest credit. Alcibiades was re- 
called, and chosen generalissimo by the whole army. 
They were desirous to sail directly for the Piraeeus to at- 
tack the tyrants. But he opposed it, representing that it 
was necessary he should first have an interview with Tis- 
saphernes, and that as they had chosen him general, they 
might rely upon him for the care of the war. He set 
out immediately for Miletus. His principal design was 
to shew himself to that governor with all the power with 
which he had been invested, and to let him see that he 
was in a condition to do him much good or much harm. 
The consequence. of which was, that as he had kept the 
Athenians in awe by Tissaphernes, he now awed Tissa- 
phernes no less by the Athenians; and we shall see in 
the sequel that this interview was not unnecessary. 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army 
more inflamed than at first. The deputies of the Four 
Hundredhad arrived there during his absence, and had en- 
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deavoured in vain to justify the alteration made at Athens 
to the soldiery. Their discourses, which were often inter- 
rupted by tumultuous cries, served only to exasperate them 
more, and they earnestly demanded to be led against the 
tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not act on this occasion, 
as every body else would have done in consequence of 
having been raised to so high a dignity by the favour of 
the people: for he did not think himself obliged to an 
absolute and implicit compliance with their inclinations 
in every thing, though from an exile and fugitive, they 
had made him general of so great a fleet, and so numerous 
and formidable an army: but, as a statesman and great 
politician, he believed it his duty to oppose the blind fury 
that hurried them on into evident danger, and to prevent 
them from committing a fault which must have been at- 
tended with their utter ruin. ‘This wise steadiness pre- 
served the city of Athens. For had they sailed thither 
at first, the enemy would have made themselves masters 
of Ionia, the Hellespont, and all the islands, without re- 
sistance; whilst the Athenians, by carrying the war into 
their own city, would have exhausted their whole forces 
against one another. He prevented the deputies from 
being ill-treated, and dismissed them; saying, that he did 
not object to the 5000 citizens having the supreme au- 
thority in the republic, but that it was necessary to de- 
pose the Four Hundred, and to re-establish the senate. 
During these commotions,' the Pheenician fleet, which 
the Lacedemonians impatiently expected, approached, 
and news came that it was arrived at Aspendus.™ ‘Tis- 
saphernes went to meet it; nobody being able to divine 
the true cause of that journey. He had sent for that 
fleet at first to flatter the Lacedzemonians with the hopes 
of so powerful an aid, and to put a stop to their pro- 
gress by making them wait its arrival. It was believed 
that his journey had the same motive; to prevent their 
doing any thing in his absence, and that their soldiers 
and mariners might disband for want of pay. However 
this might be, he did not bring the fleet with him, from 
the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which 
was the king of Persia’s interest, and of exhausting both 
''Thucyd. |. viii. p. 604. 606. m A city of Pampbhylia. 
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parties by the length of the war. For it would have been 
very easy for him to have put an end to it by the assist- 
ance of this additional fleet, as the Lacedeemonians alone 
were already as strong at sea as the Athenians. His fri- 
volous excuse, of its not being complete, which he alleged 
as the reason for not bringing it with him, sufficiently 
shews that he had other motives for his conduct. 

The return of the deputies without success,” who had 
been sent to Samos, and the answer of Alcibiades, excited 
new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wound to the 
authority of the Four Hundred. The tumult increased 
exceedingly when news was brought that the enemy, after 
having beaten the fleet which had been sent by the Four 
Hundred to the aid of Euboea, had made themselves mas- 
ters of the island. Athens was in the highest terror and 
consternation on this account. For neither the defeat in 
Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were of such importance 
as the loss of this island, from whence the city received con- 
siderable supplies, and almost all its provisions. Ifin the 
confusion in which Athens was at that time between two 
factions, the victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, as 
it might have done, the army of Samos would have been 
indispensably obliged to have flown to the defence of their 
country; and then the republic would have had only the 
city of Athens remaining of all its dominions. For the 
Hellespont, Ionia, and all the islands, seeing themselves 
abandoned, would have been reduced to choose a side, 
and go over to the Peloponnesians. But the enemy were 
not capable of such great designs; and this was not the 
first time that the Lacedeemonians had been observed to 
have lost their advantages by their natural slowness and 
procrastination. 

Athens without delay deposed the Four Hundred, as the 
authors of all the troubles and divisions under which they 
groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous consent, 
and earnestly solicited to make all possible haste to the as- 
sistance of the city. Butjudging, that if he returned im- 
mediately to Athens, he should owe his recall to the com- 
passion and favour of the people, he resolved to render his 
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return glorious and triumphant, and to deserve it by some 
considerable exploit. For this purpose, 
leaving Samos with a small number of 
ships, he cruised about the islands of 
Cos and Cnidos; and having learnt that Mindarus, 
the Spartan admiral, was sailing towards the Hellespont 
with his whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pur- 
suit of him, he steered that way with the utmost dili- 
gence to support them, and arrived happily with his eigh- 
teen vessels, at the time that the fleets were engaged near 
Abydos in a battle, which lasted till night, without any 
advantage on either side. His arrival gave the Spartans 
new courage at first, who believed him still their friend, 
and dispirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging 
out the Athenian flag in the admiral’s galley, fell upon 
the Lacedemonians, who were strongest, and were vi- 
gorously pursuing the Athenians, put them to flight, 
. drove them ashore; and, animated by his success, sunk 
their vessels, and made a great slaughter of the soldiers, 
who had thrown themselves into the sea to save them- 
selves by swimming; though Pharnabazus spared no 
pains to assist them, and had advanced at the head of his 
troops to the coast, to favour their flight, and to save 
their ships. The Athenians, after having taken thirty 
of their galleys, and retaken those they had lost, erected 
a trophy. 


A. M. 3595. 
Ant. J. C. 409. 


aga Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the 
Ant. J.C. 408, ambition to desire to appear before ‘Tissa- 
phernes, in this triumphant equipage, and 
to make him rich presents, as well in his own, as in the 
name of the people of Athens. He went to him there- 
fore with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general 
of the Athenians. But he did not meet with the favour- 
able reception he expected. For Tissaphernes, who knew 
he was accused by the Lacedeemonians, and feared that 
the king would punish him at length for not having exe- 
cuted his orders, found Alcibiades presenting himself very 
opportunely, and caused him to be seized and sent pri- 
soner to Sardis; to shelter himself by that injustice from 
the representations of the Lacedazemonians. 
Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means to 
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get a horse, escaped from his guards, and fled to Cla- 
zomene, where, to revenge himself on Tissaphernes, he 
gave out, that he had set him at liberty. From Cla- 
zomene, he repaired to the Athenian fleet, where he 
was joined by ‘Theramenes with twenty ships from Ma- 
cedonia, and by Thrasybulus with twenty more from 
Thasos. He sailed from thence to Parium in the Pro- 
pontis. All those ships, to the number of fourscore and 
six, being come thither, he left that place in the night, 
and arrived the next morning at Proconnesus, a small 
isle near Cyzicum. He heard there, that Mindarus 
was at Cyzicum with Pharnabazus and his land-army. 
He rested that whole day at Proconnesus. On the 
morrow he harangued his soldiers, and represented to 
them the necessity there was for attacking the enemy 
by sea and land, and for making themselves masters of 
Cyzicum ; demonstrating, at the same time, that with- 
out a complete and absolute victory, they could have 
neither provisions nor money. He had taken great 
care that the enemy should not be apprized of his ap- 
proach. Fortunately for him, a great storm of rain and 
thunder, followed by a thick gloom, helped him to con- 
ceal his enterprise so successfully, that not only the 
enemy were prevented from perceiving that he advanced, 
but the Athenians themselves, whom he had caused to 
embark with precipitation, did not know that he had 
weighed anchor and put to sea. 

When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedemonian 
fleet appeared exercising at some distance before the port. 
Alcibiades, who was apprehensive that the enemy, upon 
the sight of so great a number of ships, would make for 
the harbour, ordered the captains to keep back a little, 
and to follow him at a good distance ; and taking only 
forty vessels, he advanced towards the enemy, to offer 
them battle. The enemy, deceived by this stratagem, 
and despising his small number, advanced against him, 
and began the fight. But when they saw the rest of 
the Athenian fleet come up, they immediately lost 
courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with twenty of his best 
ships, pursued them to the ore landed, and killed a 
great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and 
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Pharnabazus opposed his efforts in vain; the first, who 
fought with astonishing valour, he killed, and put the 
other to flight. 

The Athenians by this victory, which made them 
masters of the slain, the arms, spoils, and whole fleet 
of the enemy, and by the taking of Cyzicum, not onl 
possessed themselves of the Hellespont, but drove the 
Spartans entirely out of that sea. Letters were inter- 
cepted, in which the latter, with a conciseness truly la- 
conic, informed the Ephori of the blow they had _ re- 
ceived, in terms to this effect: The flower of your army 
is cut off; Mindarus is dead; the rest of the troops are 
dying with hunger; and we neither know what to do, nor 
what will become of us. 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy at 
Athens than consternation at Sparta. They dispatched 
ambassadors immediately to demand," that an end should 
be put to a war equally destructive to both people, and 
that a peace should be concluded upon reasonable con- 
ditions, for the re-establishment of their ancient concord 
and amity, of which they had for many years experienced 
the salutary effects. ‘The wisest and most judicious of 
the citizens of Athens were unanimously of opinion, 
that it was proper to take the advantage of so favourable 
a conjuncture for the concluding of a treaty, which 
might put an end to all jealousies, appease all animosi- 
ties, and remove all distrusts. But those who found 
their advantage in the troubles of the state, prevented 
so happy a disposition from taking effect. Cleophon,” 
amongst others, the orator in greatest repute at that 
time, animated the people from the tribunal, by a violent 
and seditious discourse, insinuating, that their interests 
were betrayed by some who kept up a secret intelligence 
with the Lacedzemonians, which aimed at depriving them 
of all the advantages of the important victory they had 
lately gained, and at making them lose for ever the op- 
portunity of being fully avenged for all the wrongs and 
misfortunes Sparta had caused them to suffer. This 
Cleophon was a worthless fellow, a musical-instrument 
maker. It was reported also that he had been a slave, 
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and had got himself fraudulently enrolled in the register 
of the citizens. He carried his audacity and fury so far, 
as to threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat of 
any one who should talk of peace. The Athenians, 
puffed up with their present prosperity, forgetting their 
past misfortunes, and promising themselves all things 
from the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, haugh- 
tily rejected all proposals of accommodation, without 
reflecting, that there is nothing so fluctuating and pre- 
carious as the success of war. ‘The ambassadors retired 
without being able to effect any thing. Such infatua- 
tion and irrational pride are generally the forerunners of 
some great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to take advantage of the 
victory he had gained, and presently after besieged 
Chalcedon, which had revolted from the Athenians and 
received a Lacedemonian garrison. During this siege, 
he took another town, called Selymbria. Pharnabazus, 
terrified by the rapidity of his conquests, made a treaty 
with the Athenians to this effect; Zhat Pharnabazus 
should pay them a certain sum of money ; that the Chal- 
cedonians should return to their obedience and dependance 
upon the Athenians, and pay them tribute ; and that the 
Athenians should commit no hostilities in the province of 
Pharnatlazus, who engaged for the safe conduct of their 
ambassadors to the great king. Byzantium and several 
other cities submitted to the Athenians. 

Alcibiades, who desired with the ut- 
most passion to see his country again, or 
rather to be seen by his country, after so 
many victories over their enemies, set out for Athens. 
The sides of his ships were covered with bucklers and 
all sorts of spoils, in form of trophies; and causing a 
great number of vessels to be towed after him by way of 
triumph, he displayed also the ensigns and ornaments of 
those he had burnt, which were more in number than 
the others; the whole amounting to about 200 ships. 
It is said, that reflecting on what had been done against 
him, upon approaching the port, he was struck with 
some terror, and was afraid to quit his vessel, till he saw 
from the deck a great number of his friends and rela- 
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tions, who were come to the shore to receive him, and 
earnestly entreated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in crowds to meet 
him, and at his appearance set up incredible shouts of 
joy. In the midst of an infinite number of officers and 
soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on him, whom they 
considered as Victory itself, descended from the skies : 
all thronging around him, caressed, blessed, and crowned 
him in emulation of each other. Those, who could 
not approach him, were never tired with contemplating 
him at a distance, whilst the old men shewed him to 
their children. They repeated with the highest praises 
all the great actions he had done for his country; nor 
could they refuse their admiration even to those which 
he had done against it during his banishment, of which 
they imputed the fault to themselves alone. This public 
joy was mingled with tears and regret, from the remem- 
brance of past misfortunes, which they could not avoid 
comparing with their present felicity. We could not 
have failed, said they, of the conquest of Sicily ; our other 
hopes could never have proved abortive, if we had intrust- 
ed all our affairs and forces to the disposal of Alcibiades 
alone. in what a condition was Athens when he took 
upon him our protection and defence! We had not only 
almost entirely lost our power at sea, but were scarce pos- 
sessed of the suburbs of our city, and, to add to our misfor- 
tunes, were torn to pieces by a horrid civil war. He not- 
withstanding has raised the republic from its ruins ; and 
not content with having reinstated it in the possession of 
the sovereignty of the sea, has rendered it universally vic- 
torious by land; as if the fate of Athens had been in his 
hands alone, either to ruin or restore it, and victory was 
annexed to his person, and obeyed his orders. 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not pre- 
vent his demanding an assembly of the people, in order 
to his justification before them ; well knowing how ne- 
cessary it was for his safety to be absolved in due form. 
He appeared therefore; and after having deplored his 
misfortunes, which he imputed very little to the people, 
and entirely ascribed to his ill fortune, and some demon 
envious of his prosperity, he represented to them the 
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designs of the enemy, and exhorted them not to con- 
ceive other than great hopes. The Athenians, trans- 
ported with hearing him speak, decreed him crowns of 
gold, appointed him general by sea and land with un- 
limited power, restored him all his fortunes, and ordered 
the Eumolpide and Ceryces’ to absolve him from the 
curses they had pronounced against him by the order of 
the people; doing their utmost to make him amends for 
the injury and shame of his banishment by the glory of 
his recall, and to efface the remembrance of the impre- 
cations themselves had decreed, by the vows and prayers 
which they made in his favour. Whilst all the Eumol- 
pide and Ceryces were employed in revoking these im- 
precations, Theodorus, the principal of them, had the 
courage to say: As for me, I have not cursed him, if he 
has done no evil to his country ; insinuating by that bold 
expression, that the maledictions, being conditional, 
could not fall upon the head of the innocent, nor be 
averted from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and shining prosperity of 
Alcibiades, the majority of the people could not help 
being concerned, when they considered the time of his 
return. For it happened precisely upon the day when 
the Athenians celebrated a festival in honour of Minerva, 
adored under the name of Agraulis. The priests took 
off all the ornaments from the goddess’s statue to wash 
it, from whence that feast was called Tduvrnpia, and 
afterwards covered it; and that day was accounted one 
of the most ominous and unfortunate. It was the 25th 
of the month Thargelion, which answers to the 2d of 
July. This circumstance displeased that superstitious 
people, because it seemed to imply, that the goddess, 
patroness and protectress of Athens, did not receive Al- 
cibiades agreeably and with a benign aspect, since she 
covered and concealed herself, as if she would keep him 
off and remove him from her. 

All things having however succeeded according to his 


P The Eumclpidz and Ceryces were two families at Athens who had 
different fuictions in the mysteries of Ceres. ‘They took their names 
from Kumolpus and Ceryx, the first who had exercised those offices. 
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wish,* and the 100 ships he was to command bein 
ready, he deferred his departure out of a laudable ambi- 
tion to celebrate the great mysteries ; for from the time 
the Lacedaemonians had fortified Decelia, and taken 
possession of all the ways from Athens to Eleusis, the 
feast had not been solemnized in all its pomp, and the 
procession had been obliged to go by sea. The parti- 
cular ceremonies of this solemnity may be seen in the 
preface to the first volume, page xliv. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious ac- 
tion, and draw down upon him the blessings of the gods 
and he praises of men, if he restored all “its lustre and 
solemnity to this feast, in making the procession go by 
land escorted by his troops to defend it against the at- 
tacks of the enemy. For either Agis would suffer it to 
pass quietly, notwithstanding the numerous troops he 
had at Decelia, which would considerably lessen the re- 
putation of that king, and sully his glory; or, if he 
should choose to attack it, and oppose the march, he 
should then have the satisfaction to fight a sacred battle; 
a battle grateful to the gods, for the greatest and most 
venerable of all their mysteries, in the sight of his 
country and citizens, who would be witnesses of his 
valour and regard for religion. It is very likely, that by 
this public and ostentatious act of piety, which struck 
the people’s view in so sensible a manner, and was so 
extremely to their taste, Alcibiades’s principal design was 
to efface entirely from their minds the suspicions of im- 
piety, to which the mutilation of the statues, and pro- 
fanation of the mysteries, had given birth. 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice to the 
Eumolpidee and Ceryces to hold themselves in readiness, 
posted sentinels upon the hills, sent out scouts at the 
break of day, and taking with him the priests, the ini- 
tiated, and the probationers, with those who initiated 
them, he covered them with his army, and conducted 
the whole pomp with wonderful order and profound 
silence. Never was show, says Plutarch, more august, 
nor more worthy the majesty of the gods, than this war- 
like procession, and religious expedition; in which even 

4 Plut. in Alcib, p. 210. 
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those who envied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged 
to own, that he was no less happy in discharging the 
functions of a high priest, than those of a general. No 
enemy dared to appear, or disturb that pompous march, 
and Alcibiades reconducted the sacred troop to Athens 
with entire safety. This success gave him new courage, 
and raised the valour and boldness of his army to such 
a degree, that they looked upon themselves as invincible, 
whilst he commanded them. 

He acquired the affection of the poor, id the lower 
sort of people, so much, that they most ardently desired 
to have him for their king. Many of them openly de- 
clared themselves to that effect; and there were some 
who addressed themselves to him, and exhorted him to 
set himself above envy, and not to trouble himself about 
laws, decrees, or suftrages; to put down those wordy 
impertinent orators that disturbed the state with their 
vain harangues, to make himself absolute master of af- 
fairs, and to govern with entire authority without fear- 
ing accusers. For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny 
and his designs were, are unknown; but the most 
powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a 
fire, of which they already saw the sparks, pressed him 
to depart without delay ; granting whatever he demanded, 
and giving him for colleagues the generals most agree- 
able to him. He set sail accordingly with 100 ships, 
and steered for the island of Andros, that had revolted. 
His high reputation, and the good fortune that had 
attended him in all his enterprises, made nothing but 
what was great and extraordinary to be expected from 
him. 

SECT. IV. 


The Lacedzmonians appoint Lysander admiral. He acquires great in- 
fluence with the younger Cyrus, who commanded in Asia. He beats 
the Athenian fleet near Ephesus in the absence of Alcibiades, who is 
deprived of the command. Ten generals are chosen in his stead. 

“Callicratidas succeeds Lysander. 


Twenty-sixth year of the War. 
The Lacedzemonians,' justly alarmed at the return and 
success of Alcibiades, sufficiently perceived that such an 
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enemy required to be opposed by an able general, capa- 
ble of making head against him. For this reason they 
made choice of Lysander, and gave him the command 
of the fleet. When he arrived at Ephesus, he found 
the city very well disposed towards himself, and well af- 
fected to Sparta; but otherwise in a very unhappy situa- 
tion. For it was in danger of becoming barbarous, by 
assuming the manners and customs of the Persians, who 
had great intercourse with it, as well from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydia, as because the king’s generals com- 
monly took up their winter-quarters there. An idle and 
voluptuous life, filled up with luxury and empty show, 
could not fail of disgusting infinitely a man like Ly- 
sander, who had been bred from his birth in the simpli- 
city, poverty, and severe discipline of Sparta. Having 
brought his army to Ephesus, he gave orders for assem- 
bling ships of burden there from all parts, erecting an 
arsenal for building of galleys, made the ports free for 
merchants, gave up the squares and public places to arti- 
ficers, put all arts in motion, and held them in honour ; 
and by these means filled the city with riches, and laid 
the foundations of that grandeur and magnificence, to 
which it afterwards attained. So great a change can the 
application and ability of a single person occasion in a 
state ! 

Whilst he was making these dispositions, he received 
advice, that Cyrus, the king’s youngest son, was arrived 
at Sardis. ‘That prince could not be above sixteen years 
old at that time, being born after his father’s accession 
to the throne, who was now in the seventeenth year of 
his reign. Parysatis, his mother, loved him to idolatry, 
and she had the entire ascendant over her husband. It 
was she that occasioned his having the command in chief 
of all the provinces of Asia Minor given him; a com- 
mand that subjected all the provincial governors of 
the most important part of the empire to his authority. 
The view of Parysatis was, without doubt, to put this 
young prince into a condition to dispute the throne with 
his brother after the king’s death; as we shall see he 
actually did. One of the principal instructions given 
him by his father upon sending him to his government, 
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was to give effectual aid to the Lacedemonians against 
Athens; an order very contrary to the measures ob- 
served till then by Tissaphernes, and the other gover- 
nors of those provinces. It had always been their maxim, 
sometimes to assist one party, sometimes the other, in 
order to hold their power in such a balance that the one 
might never be able to crush the other entirely: from 
whence it followed, that both parties were kept weak by 
the war, and neither were in a condition to form any 
enterprises against the Persian empire. 

Upon Lysander’s being apprized, therefore, of the 
arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, he set out from Ephesus to 
make him a visit, and to complain of the delays and 
breach of faith of Tissaphernes, who, notwithstanding 
the orders he had received to support the Lacedzemo- 
nians, and to drive the Athenians from the sea, had al- 
ways covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for Alci- 
biades, to whom he was entirely devoted, and had been 
the sole cause of the loss of the fleet, by not supplying 
it with the necessary quantity of provisions. This dis- 
course pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tissaphernes as 
a very bad man, and his particular enemy. And he 
answered, that the king had given him orders to sup- 
port the Lacedemonians powerfully, and that he had 
received 500 talents for that purpose.’ Lysander, con- 
trary to the common character of the Spartans, was sub- 
missive and condescending, full of complaisance to the 
great, always ready to pay his court to them, and sup- 
porting, for the good of the service, all the weight of 
their haughtiness and vanity with incredible patience ; 
in which behaviour some people make the chief address 
and principal merit of a courtier to consist. 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and set- 
ting at work all that the industry and art of a complete 
courtier could suggest of flattery and insinuation, he per- 
fectly gained the young prince’s favour and good opinion. 
After having praised his generosity, magnificence, and 
zeal for the Lacedeemonians, he desired him to give each 
soldier and mariner a drachma‘ per day ; in order to cor- 
rupt those of the enemy by that means, and thereby 
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terminate the war the sooner. Cyrus very much ap- 
proved the project; but said, he could make no change 
in the king’s order, and that the treaty with them ex- 
pressly settled only half a talent" to be paid monthly for 
each galley. The prince, however, at the end of the 
banquet, which he gave him before his departure, drink- 
ing to his health, and pressing him to ask something of 
him, Lysander desired that an obolus* a day might be 
added to the seamen’s pay. This was granted, and he 
gave them four -oboli, instead of three, which they re- 
ceived before, and paid them all the arrears due to them, 
with a month’s advance; giving Lysander 10,000 daricks! 
for that purpose ; that a 100,000 livres, or aboint 50001. 
sterling. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and 

alacrity, and almost unmanned the enemy’s galleys ; the 

greatest part of the mariners deserting to that side where 
the pay was best. The Athenians, in despair upon re- 
ceiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus by 
the interposition of Tissaphernes; but he would not 
hearken to them, notwithstanding that satrap repre- 
sented, that it was not for the king’s interest to aggran- 
dize the Lacedzemonians, but to balance the power of 
one side with that of the other, in order to perpetuate 
the war, and to ruin both by their own divisions. 

Though Lysander had considerably weakened the 
enemy by augmenting the mariners’ pay, and thereby 
very much hurt their naval power, he dared not, however, 
hazard a battle with them, particularly dreading Alcibi- 
ades, who was a man of execution, had the greater num- 
ber of ships, and had never been overthrown in any battle 
either by sea or land. But after Alcibiades had left Samos 
to go into Phocea and Ionia, to raise money, of which 
he was in want, for the payment of his troops, and had 
given the command of his fleet to Antiochus, with express 
order not to fight or attack the enemy in his absence ; 
the new commander, to make a show of his courage, and 


" One thousand five hundred livres, about 112/. sterling. 

*'The drachma was six oboli, or ten-pence French; each obolus being 
something above three halfpence; so that the four oboli was six-pence 
halfpenny a day, instead of five-pence, or three oboli. 

y A darick is about a pistole. 
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to brave Lysander, entered the port of Ephesus with two 
galleys, and after having made a great noise, retired with 
loud laughter, and an air of contempt and insult. Ly- 
sander, enraged at that affront, immediately detached 
some galleys, and went himself in pursuit of him. But 
as the Athenians advanced to support Antiochus, he or- 
dered other galleys of his side to come; till the whole 
fleet arrived by little and little, and the engagement be- 
came general on both sides. Lysander gained the vic- 
tory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys, 
he erected a trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Sa- 
mos, sailed even into the port to offer him battle; but 
Lysander was contented with his victory, and did not 
think proper to accept it; so that he retired without 
doing any thing. 
Thrasybulus at the same time, the 
gue eve, most dangerous enemy he had in his 
army, left the camp, and went to Athens 
to accuse him. To inflame his enemies in the city 
the more, he told the people in a full assembly, that 
Alcibiades had entirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, 
by the licence he had introduced; that he had given 
himself up to the most notorious debauchees and drunk- 
ards,” who, from having been common seamen, were 
now the only persons in credit about him ; that he aban- 
doned his whole authority to them, to be at leisure to 
enrich himself in the provinces, and to plunge himself 
there into intemperance and all other infamous excesses, 
to the disgrace of Athens, whilst his fleet was left ne- 
glected in the face of that of the enemy. 

Another article of accusation against him was taken 
from the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, 
for an asylum and retreat for himself; as neither being 
able nor willing to return any more to his country. The 
Athenians, a capricious, inconstant people, gave credit 
to all these imputations. The loss of the last battle, and 
his little success since his departure from Athens, instead 
of the great and wonderful actions expected from him, 


* Antiochus is pointed at in this place, a mean, debauched man, who 
had acquired the favour of Alcibiades by catching a quail for him, which 
he had let fly. 
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entirely sunk him in their opinions; and his own glory 
and reputation may be said to have occasioned his ruin. 
For he was suspected of not having been desirous to do 
what was not done, which they could not believe out 
of his power, because they were fully persuaded, that 
nothing he desired to do was impossible to him. ‘They 
made it a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his 
conquests did not correspond with that of their imagina- 
tions ; not considering, that he made war without money 
upon a people who had the great king for their treasurer, 
and that he was often obliged to quit his camp, to go in 
quest of what was necessary for the payment and sub- 
sistence of his troops. However, Alcibiades was deposed, 
and ten generals nominated in his stead ; of which when 
he received advice, he retired in his galley to some cas- 
tles which he had in the Thracian Chersonesus. 

About this time died Plistonax,* one of the kings of 
Lacedzemonia, and was succeeded by Pausanias, who 
reigned fourteen years. The latter made a fine answer 
to one who asked, why it was not permitted to make any - 
change in the ancient customs of Sparta: Because, says 
he, at Sparta the laws command men, and not men the 
laws.” 

Lysander,° who intended to establish the government 
of the nobility in all the cities in the dependance of 
Sparta, that the governors of his choosing might be al- 
ways at his disposal, from his having rendered them in- 
dependent of their people, caused such persons as he 
knew to be the boldest, and most enterprising and am- 
bitious among the principal men of the cities, to come 
to Ephesus. ‘These he placed at the head of affairs, pro- 
moted to the greatest honours, and raised to the first 
employments of the army, thereby rendering himself, 
says Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes and op- 
pressions they committed to advance and enrich them- 
selves. For this reason they were always extremely at- 
tached to him, and regretted him infinitely, when Cal- 

= Diode 1. 196. 


b"Ort rode vdpoue THY dvdowy, od Tore dvdpac THY Vouwy Kupiove Elva OEi. 


Plut. in Apophth. p. 230. 


° Xenoph. Hellen. lL. i. p. 442—444. Plut. in Lysand. p. 435, 436. 
Diod. p. 197, 198. 
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licratidas came to succeed him, and took upon him the 
command of the fleet. He was not inferior to Lysander 
either in valour or military knowledge, and was infinitely 
above him in point of moral virtue. Alike severe to 
himself and others, inaccessible to flattery and sloth, the 
declared enemy of luxury, he retained the modesty, tem- 
perance, and austerity of the ancient Spartans; virtues 
that began to distinguish him particularly, as they were 
not too common in his time. His probity and justice 
were proof against all things ;_ his simplicity and integrity 
abhorred all falsehood and fraud, to which were joined a 
truly Spartan nobleness and grandeur of soul. The 
great and powerful could not refrain from admiring his 
virtue ; but they were better pleased with the affability 
and condescension of his predecessor, who was blind to 
the injustice and violence of their actions. 

It was not without mortification and jealousy, that Ly- 
sander saw him arrive at Ephesus to take upon him the 
command, and out of acriminal baseness and treachery, not 
uncommon with those who hearken more to their private 
ambition than the good of the public, he did him all the 
ill offices in his power. Of the 10,000 daricks, which 
Cyrus had given him for the augmentation of the mari- 
ners’ pay, he returned the remainder to that prince ; 
telling Callicratidas, that he might apply to the king for 
the money, and that it depended on him to find means 
for the subsistence of the army. ‘This conduct gave him 
great trouble, and distressed him exceedingly. For he had 
brought no money with him from Sparta, and could not 
resolve to extort any from the cities, as he found them 
sufficiently rifled already. 

In this urgent necessity,’ a person having offered him 
fifty talents (that is to say, 50,000 crowns) to obtain a 
favour which he could not grant with justice, he refused 
them. Upon which Cleander, one of his officers, said, 
I would accept them, were I in your place.—And so would 
I, replied the general, were I in yours. 

He had no other resource therefore than to go, as 
Lysander had done, to ask money at the gates of the 
king’s generals and lieutenants, for which he was the least 

4 Plut. in Apoph. p. 222. 
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proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated in the 
love of liberty, full of great and noble sentiments, and 
infinitely remote from al] flattery and baseness, he was 
convinced at heart, that it was a less evil and dishonour 
for Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infamously 
to make their court, and beg at the gates of barbarians, 
whose only merit consisted in their gold and silver. The 
whole nation were indeed disgraced by so mean a pros- 
titution, 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different cha- 
racters of persons employed in the administration of go- 
vernment, and makes the application of them to the two 
generals of whom we speak. ‘The one, says he,’ zealous 
lovers of truth, and declared enemies of all fraud, pique 
themselves upon their simplicity and candour, and do not 
believe, that it can ever be consistent with honour to lay 
snares or use artifice. ‘The others, prepared to do or 
suffer every thing, and not ashamed of the meanest 
actions, provided from those unworthy methods they 
have reason to expect the success of their designs. Cicero 
places Callicratidas amongst the former, and Lysander 
amongst the latter, to whom he gives two epithets, not 
much to his honour, and hardly consistent with the 
Spartan character, when he calls him very artful, and very 

atient, or rather very complaisant. 

Callicratidas, however, forced by necessity, went to 
Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, 
where he desired that prince might be told that the ad- 
miral of the Grecian fleet was come to speak with him. 
He was answered, that Cyrus was then at table, engaged 
in a party of pleasure ;‘ to which he replied with a mo- 
dest tone and air, that he was in no haste, and would 
wait till the prince came forth. ‘The guards set up a 
laugh, wondering at the honest stranger’s simplicity, who 


° Sunt his alii multtim dispares, simplices et aperti; qui nihil ex oc- 
culto, nihil ex insidiis agendum putant; veritatis cultores, fraudis ini- 
mici: itemque alii, qui quidvis perpetiantur, cuivis deserviant, dum, 
quod velint, consequantur. Quo in genere versutissimum et patientissi- 
mum Lacedemonium Lysandrum accepimus, contraque Callicratidam. 
Offic. 1. i. n. 109. 

‘ The Greek says literally that he was drinking, ive. The Persians 
valued themselves upon drinking a great deal, as an instance of their 
merit, as we shall see in Cyrus’s letter to the Lacedzmonians. 
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seemed so little acquainted with the world; and he was 
obliged to retire. He came thither the second time, and 
was again denied admittance. Upon which he returned to 
Ephesus, loaded those with curses and imprecations, 
who had first made their court to Barbarians, and by 
their flattery and submissions had taught them to make 
their riches a title and pretence for insulting the rest of 
mankind. Addressing himself at the same time to those 
about him, he swore that as soon as he returned to Sparta, 
he would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the Greeks 
amongst themselves, that for the future they might be- 
come formidable to the Barbarians, and have no farther 
occasion for their aid to invade and ruin each other. But 
that generous Spartan, whose thoughts were so noble, 
and so worthy the Lacedemonian name, and whose 
justice, magnanimity, and valour, might rank him with 
all that Greece had ever produced of the most excellent 
and most consummate, had not the good fortune to return 
to his country, nor to apply himself to a work so great, 
and so worthy of him. 


SG Livy. 


Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians near the Arginuse. The Athe- 
nians pass sentence of death upon several of their generals for not hay- 
ing brought off the bodies of those who had been slain in battle. So- 
crates alone has the courage to oppose so unjust a sentence. 

Callicratidas,® after having gained several victories over 
the Athenians, had at last pursued Conon, one of their 
generals, into the port of Mitylene, where he kept him 
blocked up. This was in the twenty-sixth year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. Conon seeing himself besieged by sea 
and land, without hope of aid, and in want of provisions, 
found means to apprize Athens of the extreme danger 
he was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve 

him, and in less than a month’s time a fleet of 110 

sail were fitted out, on board of which were embarked 

all that were capable of bearing arms, as well slaves as 
freemen, with some horse. At Samos they were joined 
by the allies with forty galleys, and the collected arma- 
ment steered for the Arginusz, islands situate between 


& Xenoph. Hellen. |. i. p. 444—452. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 198 & 201, & 
217—222. 
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Cumez and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being informed of 
their course, left Eteonicus to continue the siege with 
fifty ships, and put to sea with 120 sail, with design 
to face the enemy, and prevent their relieving Conon. 
The right wing of the Athenians was commanded b 
Protomachus and ‘Thrasylus, who had each fifteen galleys. 
They were supported by a second line with a like num- 
ber of ships, commanded by Lysias and Aristogenes. 
The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, was 
under Aristocrates and Diomedon, supported by Erasi- 
nides and Pericles." ‘Phe main body, consisting of near 
thirty galleys, amongst which were the three Athenian 
admirals, was disposed in one line. ‘They had strength- 
ened each of their wings with a second line; because 
their galleys were neither so swift, nor so easy to manage, 
as those of the enemy; so that their was reason to fear 
their getting between two, and being charged on both 
sides at the same time. ‘The Lacedemonians and their 
allies, who perceived they were infericr in number to 
the enemy, contented themselves with drawing up in 
one line, in order to equal their front, and for the greater 
facility of running between the Athenian galleys, and 
turning nimbly round them. Callicratidas’s pilot, daunted 
at the inequality, advised him not to hazard the battle, 
and to retire: but he replied, that he could not fly with- 
out shame, and that his death was of small importance 
to the republic. Sparia, said he, does not depend upon 
one man. Ele commanded the right wing, and Thra- 
sondas the Theban the left. 

It was a grand and awful sight to behold the sea 
covered with 300 galleys ready to engage. Never had 
more numerous naval armies of the Greeks fought against 
each other before. ‘The ability, experience, and valour 
_ of the generals who commanded, left nothing to desire ; 
so that there was reason to believe this battle would de- 
cide the fate of both people, and put an end to a war 
that had endured so long. When the signals were given, 
the two armies raised great shouts, and began to fight. 
Callicratidas, who: from the answer of the augurs ex- 
pected to fall in the battle, did amazing actions of valour. 


h Fle was the son of the great Pericles. 
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He attacked the enemy with incredible courage and bold- 
ness, sunk some of their ships, disabled others by break- 
ing their oars and piercing their sides with the prow or 
beak of his galley. At length he attacked that of Peri- 
cles, and made a thousand holes in it; but the latter hav- 
ing hooked him fast with a grappling iron, he found it im- 
possible to disengage himself, and was surrounded in an 
instant by several of the Athenian vessels. His own 
was immediately filled with the enemy, and after a dread- 
ful slaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their 
numbers than vanquished. The right wing which he 
commanded, having lost its admiral, was put to flight. 
The left, composed of Boeotians and Eubceans, still 
made a long and vigorous resistance, from the urgent 
concern they were in, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the Athenians, against whom they had revolted ; 
but they were at length obliged to give way, and retire 
in disorder. The Athenians erected a trophy in the 
Arginuse. They lost twenty-five galleys in this battle, 
and the enemy more than seventy, of which number 
were nine of the ten furnished by the Lacedzemonians. 

Plutarch’ equals Callicratidas, the Lacedeemonian ge- 
neral, for his justice, valour, and magnanimity, with all 
who had ever rendered themselves most worthy of ad- 
miration among the Greeks. 

He blames him however exceedingly for hazarding the 
battle at the Arginusz,“ and observes, that to avoid the 
reproach of having retired out of fear, he had, through 
a mistaken sense of honour, failed in the essential duty 
of his function. For, says Plutarch, if (to use the com- 
parison of Iphicrates') the light-armed infantry resemble 
the hands, the horse the feet, the main body the breast, 
and the general the head; the general, who abandons 
himself rashly to the impetuosity of his valour, does not so 
much neglect or expose his own life, as the lives of those 
whose safety depends upon his. Our Lacedemonian 
chief was therefore in the wrong, continues Plutarch, 
to answer the pilot, who advised him to retire, Sparta 
does not depend upon one man. For though it be true, 


* Plut. in Lysand. p. 436. k Plat. in Pelop. p, 278. 
' He was a famous general of the Athenians. 
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that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders of another 
by sea or land, was no more than one man, yet, when 
commanding an army, all that obeyed his orders were 
collected in his person; and he, in whom so many thou- 
sands might be lost, was no longer one man. Cicero™ had 
passed the same judgment upon him before Plutarch. 
After having said, that there were many persons to be 
found, who were ready to sacrifice their fortunes, and 
even lives, for their country, but who out of a false 
delicacy in point of glory would not hazard their repu- 
tation for it in the least; he cites the example of Calli- 
cratidas, who answered those that advised him to retreat 
from the Argmuse, That Sparta could fit out another 
Steet uf this were lost; but for himself, he could not fly be- 
Sore the enemy without shame and infamy. 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the Arginusee. 
The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, ‘Thrasybu- 
lus, and some other officers, to return with about fifty 
galleys to take up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order 
to their interment, whilst they sailed on with the rest 
against Eteonicus, who kept Conon besieged before 
Mitylene. But a violent tempest came on suddenly, 
and prevented the execution of this order. Eteonicus 
having received news of the defeat, and fearing it might 
occasion alarm and terror amongst the troops, sent back 
those who brought it, with orders to return with wreaths 
of flowers upon their heads, and to give out, that Cal- 
licratidas had gained the victory, and destroyed the 
whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return he offered 
sacrifices of thanksgiving, and having made his troops 
take some refreshment, he sent the galleys away directly, 
the wind being fair, and marched off the land army to 
Methymna, after having burnt the camp. Conon being 
delivered in this manner from the blockade, joined the 


" Inventi multi sunt, qui non modo pecuniam, sed vitam etiam, pro- 
fundere pro patria parati essent, iidem gloriz jacturam ne minimam qui- 
dem facere vellent, ne republic&é quidem postulante: ut Callicratidas, 
qui, ctiim Lacedemoniorum dux fuisset Peloponnesiaco bello, multaque 
fecisset egregié, vertit ad extremum omnia, cim consilio non paruit 
eorum, qui classem ab Arginusis removendam, nec cum Atheniensibus 
dimicandum putabant. Quibus ille respondit Lacedzmonios, classe 


ill&4 amissA, aliam parare posse, se fugere sine suo dedecore non posse. 
Offic. 1. i. n. 48. 
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victorious fleet, which returned forthwith to Samos. 
However, when it was known at Athens, that the dead 
bodies had been left without interment, the people were 
highly enraged, and caused the whole weight of their 
resentment to fall upon those whom they deemed guilty 
of that crime. The ancients held it a great one not to 
provide sepulture for the dead; and we may observe, 
that after all their battles, the first care of the conquered, 
notwithstanding the sense of their misfortune, and their 
great affliction for a bloody defeat, was to demand a 
suspension of arms from the victor, in order to pay the 
last duties to those who had fallen in battle; upon 
which they believed their happiness in another life de- 
pended. They had little or no idea of the resurrection 
of the body; but however, the Pagans, by the soul’s 
concern for the body after death, the religious regard 
paid to it, and the zeal with which they rendered so- 
lemn honours to the dead, shewed that they had some 
confused notion of a resurrection, which  subsisted 
amongst all nations, and descended from the most an- 
cient tradition, though they could not clearly distin- 
guish it. 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. They 
immediately nominated new generals, retaming only 
Conon of the old ones, to whom they gave Adimantus 
and Philocles for colleagues. Of the eight others, two 
had withdrawn themselves, and only six returned to 
Athens. Theramenes, the tenth general, who returned 
before the rest of the fleet, accused the other chiefs be- 
fore the people, making them responsible for not bring- 
ing off the dead after the battle ; and to clear himself, 
read the letter they had written to the senate and the 
people, wherein they excused themselves from the vio- 
lence of the storm, without charging any body. ‘There 
was something detestably vile in this calumny, as it was 
making an unjust use of their reserve in not mentioning 
him in their letter, and in not laying a fault to his 
charge, of which he might have appeared the most 
guilty. ‘The generals, at their return, not being able 
to prevail in obtaining the time necessary for making 
their defence, contented themselves with representing 
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in few words the state of the affair, and appealed for the 
truth of what they said to the pilots, and all present 
when it happened. The people seemed to receive their 
excuse favourably, and several persons offered them- 
selves for their sureties ; but it was thought proper to 
adjourn the assembly, because of the night, and it being 
the people’s custom to give their suffrages by lifting up 
of hands, their resolution could not be known; besides 
which the council were first to give their opinion upon 
the question to be proposed to the people. 

The feast of Apaturia coming on, in which it was the 
custom to assemble by families, the relations of Thera- 
menes posted several persons in mourning habits, with 
their heads shaved, in proper places, who said they were 
the kindred of those who had been slain in battle, and 
obliged Callixenes to accuse the generals in the senate. 
It was decreed in consequence, that as the accusation 
and defence had been heard in the last assembly, the 
people by their respective tribes should give their voices, 
and if the accused were found guilty, they should be 
punished with death, their estates confiscated, and 
the tenth part consecrated to the goddess." Some 
senators opposed this decree as unjust, and contrary 
to the laws: but as the people, at the instigation of 
Callixenes, threatened to include the opposers in the 
same cause and crime with the generals, they were so 
mean as to desist from their opposition, and to sacrifice 
the innocent generals, to their own safety, by consent- 
ing to thedecree. Socrates (the celebrated philosopher) 
was the only one of the senators that stood firm, and 
persisted obstinately in opposing a decree so notoriously 
unjust, and so contrary to all laws. ‘The orator, who 
mounted the tribunal in defence of the generals, shewed, 
That they had failed in no part of their duty, as they had 
given orders that the dead bodies should be taken up: 
that if any one were guilty, it was he who, being charged 
wilh these orders, had neglected to put them in execution 
but that he accused nobody: and that the tempest, which 
came on unexpectedly at the very instant, was an un- 
answerable apology, and entirely discharged the accused 

1 Minerva. 
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from all guilt. He demanded, that a whole day should 


be allowed them to make their defence, a favour not de- 
nied to the most criminal, and that they should be tried 
separately. He represented, that they were not in the 
least obliged to precipitate a sentence, wherein the lives of 
the most illustrious of the citizens were concerned ; that 
it was in some measure attaching the gods to make men 
responsille for the winds and weather ;° and that they 
could not, without the most flagrant ingratitude and in- 
justice, put the conquerors to death, to whom they ought 
to decree crowns and honours, or give up the defenders of 
their country to the rage of those who envied them; and 
if they did so, their unjust judgment would le followed 
with a sudden but vain repentance, which would leave in 
their hearts the sharpest remorse, and cover them with 
eternal shame and infamy. The people seemed at first 
to be moved with these reasons; but being animated by 
the accusers, they pronounced sentence of death against 
the eight generals ; and six of them, who were present, 
were seized in order to their being carried to execution. 
One of them, Diomedon, a person of great reputation 
for his valour and probity, demanded to be heard. Athe- 
nians, said he, I wish the sentence you have passed upon 
us may not prove the misfortune of the reputlic ; but I 
have one favour to ash of you in lLehalf of my colleagues 
and myself, which is, to acquit us before the gods of the 
vows we made to them for you and ourselves, as we are 
not in a condition to discharge them ; for itis to their pro- 
tection, invoked Lefore the Lattle, we acknowledge that we 
are indebted for the victory gained by us over the enemy. 
There was not one good citizen that did not melt into 
tears at this discourse, so full of mildness and religion, 
and admire with surprise the moderation of a person, 
who seeing himself unjustly condemned, did not how- 
ever vent the least harsh expression, or even complaint, 
against his judges, but was solely intent (in favour of an 
ungrateful country, which had doomed them to perish) 
upon what it owed the gods in common with them for 
the victory they had lately obtained. 


° Quem adeo iniquum, ut sceleri assignet, quod venti et fluctus deli- 
querint? Tacit. Annal. |. xiv. c. 3. 
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The six generals were hardly executed when the peo- 
ple opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror of 
that sentence; but their repentance could not restore 
the dead to life. Callixenes, their accuser, was put in 
prison, and was not allowed to be heard. Having found 
means to make his escape, he fled to Decelia to the 
enemy, from whence he returned some time after to 
Athens, where he died of hunger, universally detested 
and abhorred by all the world, as all false accusers and 
slanderers ought to be. Diodorus remarks, that the 
people themselves were justly punished for their crime 
by the gods, who abandoned them soon after, not to a 
single master, but to thirty tyrants, that treated them 
with the utmost rigour and cruelty. 

The disposition of the populace is recognised in this 
account ;? and Plato, upon the same event, draws in few 
words their character with much spirit and resemblance. 
The populace,’ says he, is an inconstant, ungrateful, 
cruel, suspicious animal, incapable of submitting to the 
government of reason; and this is no wonder, adds he, 
as it is commonly composed of the dregs of a city, and 
is a monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of all 
that is worst in it. 

The same relation shews what effect fear can have 
upon the minds of men, even upon those who pass for 
the wisest, and how few there are, who are capable of 
supporting inflexibly the view of present danger and dis- 
grace. Though the justice of the accused generals’ 
cause was perfectly known in the senate, at least by the 
greater part of it ; as soon as the people’s rage was men- 
tioned, and the terrible menaces they murmured, those 
grave senators, most of whom had commanded armies, 
and who all had frequently exposed themselves to the 
greatest dangers of war, instantly changed sides, and 
came over to the most notorious calumny, and flagrant 
injustice, that ever had being: an evident proof, that 
there is a courage, though very rare, which infinitely 
transcends that valour, which induces so many thousands 

P Plat. in Axioch. p. 368, 369. 
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of men every day to confront the most terrible dangers 
in battle. 

Amongst all the judges, one alone, truly worthy of his 
reputation, the great Socrates, in this general treason and 
perfidy, stood firm and immoveable ; and though he knew 
his suffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no 
consequence to the accused, he thought these an homage 
due to oppressed innocence, and that it was unworthy 
an honest man’ to suffer himself, through a base fear, 
to be hurried away by the fury of a blind and frantic 
people. We see in this instance how far the cause of 
justice may be abandoned. We may conclude it was not 
better defended before the people. Of more than 3000 
citizens, who composed the assembly, two only took 
upon them the defence of their generals, Euriptolemus 
and Axiochus. Plato has preserved their names, and 
given that of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part 
of these reflections are taken. 

aera aat The same year that the battle of the 

Ant.J.c, 406. Arginusee was fought, Dionysius _pos- 

sessed himself of the tyranny in Sicily. I 

shall defer speaking of him till the ensuing volume, in 

which I shall relate the pao of the tyrants of Syra- 
cuse at large. 


SECT. VI, 


Lysander commands the Lacedemonian fleet. Cyrus is recalled to 
court by his father. Lysander gains a celebrated victory over the 
Athenians at Aigospotamos. 

After the defeat at the Arginuse,* the 

Pigs ela t affairs of the Peloponnesians declining, 

the allies, supported by the credit of Cy- 
rus, sent an embassy to Sparta, to demand that the com- 
mand of the fleet should again be given to Lysander, 
with the promise of serving with more affection and 
courage if their request were granted. As it was con- 
trary to the laws of Sparta that the same person should 
be twice admiral, the La ,edemonians, to gratify the 


™ Ov yao épatvero fot cemvor ony parvopevyp ouvetapy ely. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 454. Plut. in Lys. I. ix. p. 486, 437. 
Diod. |, xiii. p. 223. 
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allies, gave the title of admiral to one Aracus, and sént 
Lysander with him, whom in appearance they commis- 
sioned only as vice-admiral, though in effect they in- 
vested him with all the authority of the supreme com- 
mand. 

All those who had the greatest share in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and possessed the most authority in 
them, saw him arrive with extreme joy; promising 
themselves, from his influence, the final subversion of 
the democratic power. His character of complaisance 
towards his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, 
suited much better their ambitious and injurious views, 
than the austere equity of Callicratidas. For Lysander 
was a man of the most corrupt heart, and gloried in 
having no principles on the score of virtue or the most 
sacred duties. He made no scruple to employ artifice 
and deceit upon all occasions, and esteemed justice only 
as far as it served his measures. When it did not pro- 
mote them, he never failed to prefer the useful, which 
with him was alone the laudable and excellent; from a 
persuasion that truth had in its own nature no advan- 
tage over falsehood, and that the value of both one and 
the other was to be appreciated by the convenience re- 
sulting from them. And as to those who represented to 
him, that it was unworthy the descendants of Hercules 
to make use of fraud and treachery, he laughed at them ; 
for, said he, where the lion’s skin is not long enough, it 
is necessary to tack the fox’s tail to it. 

An expression ascribed to him sufficiently denotes 
how small an account he made of perjury. He used to 
say, Children are amused with baubles, and men with 
oaths ;* shewing, by so professed a want of religion, that 
he cared less for the gods than his enemies. For he 
who deceives with a false oath, plainly declares, in so 
doing, that he fears his enemies, but that he despises 
God. 

Here ends the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
war." In this year it was, that the younger Cyrus, 


t The Greek text admits of another sense, which is perhaps equally 
good: Children may use art, and cheat one another in their games, and men 
an their oaths, "ExiNeve rove piv waidac dorpayadoic, todc 0 dyvfoag VeKoig 
anwardy. | “ Xenophon, Hellen. |. 1. p. 454. 
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dazzled with the splendour of supreme authority, to 
which he had been little accustomed, and jealous of the 
least omission in point of ceremonial homage, discovered 
by a remarkable action the secret of his heart. Brought 
up from his infancy among the reigning family, nurtured 
under the shade of the throne, amidst the submissions 
and prostrations of the courtiers, entertained long, by 
the discourses of an ambitious mother that idolized him, 
in the desire and hope of empire, he began already to 
exert the rights of sovereignty, and to exact the honours 
paid to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour. Two 
Persians of the royal family, his cousin-germans by their 
mother, sister of his father Darius, had omitted to cover 
their hands with their sleeves in his presence, according 
to a ceremonial observed only towards the kings of Per- 
sia. Cyrus, resenting that neglect as a capital crime, 
condemned them both to die, and caused them to be 
executed at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whose 
feet their relations threw themselves to demand justice, 
was very much affected with the tragical end of his two 
nephews, and looked upon this action of his son’s as an 
attempt upon himself, to whom alone that honour was 
due. He resolved therefore to take his government from 
him, and ordered him to court upon the pretext of being 
sick, and having a desire to see him. 

Cyrus, before his departure, sent for Lysander to Sar- 
dis, and put into his hands great sums of money for the 
payment of his fleet, promising him still more for the 
future. And, with the ostentation of a young man, to 
let him see how much he desired to oblige him, he assured 
him, that though the king his father should cease to af- 
ford him any supplies, he would furnish him the more 
willingly out of his own coffers, and that rather than he 
should want the necessary provisions, he would even 
cause the throne of massy gold and silver, upon which 
he sat to administer justice, to be melted down.. At 
length, when he was upon the point of setting out, he 
empowered him to receive the tributes and revenues of 
the cities, confided the: government of his provinces to 
him, and embracing him, conjured him not to give bat- 
tle in his absence, unless superior in force ; because the 
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king neither wanted the will nor the power to give him 
that superiority over the enemy ; promising at the same 
time, with the strongest assurances of affection, to bring 
him a great number of ships from Phcenicia and Cilicia. 

After that prince’s departure,* Lysander sailed towards 
the Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus, Thorax, 
having marched thither with his land-forces at the same 
time, assaulted the city on his side. The place was car- 
ried by storm,” and abandoned by Lysander to the soldiers. 
The Athenians, who followed him close, came to an an- 
chor in the port of Eleontum in the Chersonesus, with 
180 galleys. But upon the news of the taking of Lamp- 
sacus, they immediately steered for Sestos, and after hav- 
ing taken in provisions, they stood away from thence, 
sailing along the coast to a place called A“gospotamos,’ 
where they halted over against the enemy, who were then 
at anchor before Lampsacus. ‘The Hellespont is not 
above 2000 paces broad in that place. ‘The two armies, 
seeing themselves so near each other, expected only to 
rest that day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle 
on the next. 

But Lysander had another design in view. He com- 
manded the seamen and pilots to go on board their gal- 
leys, as if they were in reality to fight the next morning 
at break of day, to hold themselves in readiness, and to 
wait his orders with profound silence. He ordered the 
land-army in like manner to draw up in battle upon the 
coast, and to wait the day without any noise. On the 
morrow, as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians 
began to row towards them with their whole fleet in one 
line, and to bid them defiance. Lysander, though his 
ships were ranged in order of battle, with their heads to- 
wards the enemy, lay still without making any move- 
ment. In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, 
he did not suffer his soldiers to go ashore, till two or 
three galleys, which he had sent out to observe them, 
were returned with advice, that they had seen the ene- 
my land. The next day passed in the same manner, as 


* Xenophon. Hellen. 1. ii, p. 455—458. a 
y Plut. in Lys. p. 4837 & 440. Id. in Alcib. p. 212, Diod. 1. xui. 
p. 225, 226. ~ The river of the Goat. 
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did the third and fourth. Such aconduct, which argued 
reserve and apprehension, extremely augmented the se- 
curity and boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them 
with a sovereign contempt for an army, which fear, in 
their opinion, prevented from shewing themselves, and 
attempting any thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, 
took horse, andcame to the Athenian generals; to whom 
he represented, that they kept upon a very disadvantage- 
ous coast, where there were neither ports nor cities in 
the neighbourhood; that they were obliged to bring their 
provisions from Sestos with great danger and difficulty ; 
and that they were very much in the wrong to suffer the 
soldiers and mariners of the fleet, as soon as they were 
ashore, to straggle and disperse themselves wherever they 
pleased, whilst they saw an enemy’s fleet facing them, 
accustomed to execute the orders of their general with 
instant obedience, and upon the slightest signal. He 
offered also to attack the enemy by land with a strong 
body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. 
The generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jealous 
of their command, did not content themselves with re- 
fusing his offers, from the opinion, that if the event 
proved unfortunate, the whole blame would fall on them, 
and if favourable, that Alcibiades would engross the ho- 
nour of it; but rejected also with insult his wise and sa- 
lutary counsel, as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and 
abilities with the favour of the commonwealth. Alcibi- 
ades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves 
again, and offered him battle; retiring in the evening ac- 
cording to custom with more insulting airs than the days 
before. Lysander, as usual, detached some galleys to 
observe them, with orders to return with the utmost di- 
ligence, as soon as they saw the Athenians landed, and 
to put a brazen buckler at each ship’s head as soon as 
they reached the middle of the channel. Himself in 
the mean time ran through the whole line in his galley, 
exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the seamen and 
soldiers in readiness to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ 
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heads, and the admiral galley had given the signal by the 
sound of trumpet, the whole fleet set forwards in good 
order. The land-army at the same time made all possi- 
ble haste to the top of the promontory to see the battle, 
The strait that separates the two continents in this place. 
is about fifteen stadia,* or three quarters of a league in 
breadth, which space was presently cleared through the 
activity and diligence of the rowers. Conon, the Athe- 
nian general, was the first who perceived, from the shore, 
the enemy’s fleet advancing in good order to attack him; 
upon which he immediately cried out for the troops to 
embark. In the height of sorrow and perplexity, some 
he called to by their names, some he conjured, and others 
he forced to go on board their galleys; but all his en- 
deavours and emotion were ineffectual, the soldiers being 
dispersed on all sides. For they were no sooner come 
on shore, than some ran to the sutlers, some to walk in 
the country, some to sleep in their tents, and others had 
begun to dress their suppers. This proceeded from the 
want of vigilance and experience in their generals, who, 
not suspecting the least danger, indulged themselves in 
taking their repose, and gave their soldiers the same 
liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and 
a great noise of their oars, when Conon, disengaging 
himself with nine galleys, of which number was the 
sacred ship called the Paralian, stood away for Cyprus, 
where he took refuge with Evagoras. ‘The Peloponne- 
sians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, took immediately 
the galleys which were empty, and disabled and destroyed 
such as began to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran 
without order or arms to their relief, were either killed 
in- the endeavour to get on board, or, flying on shore, 
were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in pursuit 
of them. Lysander took 3000 prisoners, with all the 
generals and the whole fleet. After having plundered 
the camp, and fastened the enemy’s galleys to the sterns 
’ of his own, he returned to Lampsacus, amidst the sounds 
of flutes and songs of triumph. He had the glory of 
achieving one of the greatest military exploits recorded 

* 1876 paces, 
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in history, with little or no loss, and of terminating in 
the small space of an hour, a war which had already 
lasted seven-and-twenty years, and which perhaps, with- 
out him, would have been of much longer continuance. 
Lysander immediately sent despatches with this agree- 
able news to Sparta. 

The 3000 prisoners, taken in this battle, having been 
condemned to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one 
of the Athenian generals, who had caused all the pri- 
soners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other 
of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a precipice, 
and had formerly persuaded the people of Athens to 
make a decree for cutting off the thumb of the right 
hand of all the prisoners of war, in order to disable them 
for handling the pike, and that they might be fit only to 
serve at the oar. Lysander therefore caused him to be 
brought forth, and asked him, what sentence he would 
pass upon himself, for having induced his city to pass 
that cruel decree. Philocles, without departing from his 
haughtiness in the least, notwithstanding the extreme 
danger he was in, made answer, Accuse not people of 
crimes who have no judges ; but as you are victor, use 
your right, and do Ly u as we would have done by you, 
if we had conquered. At the same instant he went into 
a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and 
marched foremost to the execution. All the prisoners 
were put to the sword, except Adimantus, who had op- 
posed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his fleet to 
all the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians 
in them to withdraw as soon as possible to Athens, with- 
out permitting them to take any other route; declaring, 
that after a certain time fixed, all such should be pu- 
nished with death, as should be found out of Athens. 
This he did as an able politician, to reduce the city by 
famine the more easily, and to render it incapable of 
sustaining a long siege. He afterwards busied himself 
in subjecting democracy, and all other forms of govern- 
ment, throughout the cities ; leaving in each of them 
a Lacedzemonian governor, called harmostes, and ten 
archons, or magistrates, whom he chose out of the so- 
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cieties he had established in them. He thereby in some 
measure secured to himself universal authority, and a 
kind of sovereignty over all Greece; putting none into 
power but such as were entirely devoted to his service. 


SECT. VII. 


Athens, besieged by Lysander, capitulates and surrenders. Lysander 
changes the form of government, and establishes thirty commanders in 
it. He sends Gylippus before him to Sparta with all the gold and silver 
taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta upon the use to be made of 
it. The Peloponnesian war ends in this manner. Death of Darius 
Nothus. 


Peper When the‘news of the entire defeat of 
Ant. J.C, 404, the army came to Athens by aship,” which 
arrived in the night at the Pirzeus, the 
city was in universal consternation. Nothing was heard 
but cries of sorrow and despair in every part of it. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates. They repre- 
sented to themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel 
famine, the ruin and burning of their city, the insolence 
of a proud victor, and the shameful slavery they were 
upon the point of experiencing, more afflicting and in- 
supportable to them than the most severe punishments 
and death itself. ‘The next day the assembly was sum- 
moned, wherein it was resolved to shut up all the ports, 
one only excepted ; to repair the breaches in the walls ; 
and mount guard to prepare against a siege. 

In fact, Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, 
advanced towards Athens with all their troops. Lysan- 
der soon after arrived at the Pireeus with 150 sail, and 
prevented all ships from going in or coming out. The 
Athenians, besieged by sea and land, without provisions, 
ships, hope of relief, or any resource, reinstated all per- 
sons who had been attainted by any decree, without how- 
ever speaking of a capitulation, though many already 
died of the famine. But when their corn was entirely 
consumed, they sent deputies to Agis, to propose a treaty 
with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning all their pos- 
sessions, the city and port only excepted. He referred 
the deputies to Lacedzemon, as not being empowered to 


b Xenoph. Hellen. |. ii. p. 458—462. Plut. in Lysand. p. 440, 441. 
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treat with them. When they arrived at Selasia, upon 
the frontier of Sparta, and had made known their com- 
mission to the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, and 
to come with other proposals, if they expected peace. 
The Ephori had demanded, that 1200 paces of the wall 
on each side of the Pirzeeus should be demolished: but 
an Athenian, for venturing to advise a compliance, was 
sent to prison, and prohibition made against proposing 
any thing of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition, ‘Theramenes declared in 
the assembly, that if he were sent to Lysander, he would 
know whether the proposal made by the Lacedaemonians 
for dismantling the city, was intended to facilitate its 
ruin, or to prevent a revolt. The Athenians having de- 
puted him accordingly, he was more than three months 
absent ; no doubt with the view of reducing them by fa- 
mine to accept any conditions that should be offered. 
On his return he told them, that Lysander had detained 
him all that time, and that at last he had given him to 
understand, that he might apply to the Ephori. He was 
therefore sent back with nine others to Sparta, with full 
powers to conclude a treaty. When they arrived there, 
the Ephori gave them audience in the general assembly, 
where the Corinthians and several other allies, especially 
the Thebans, insisted that it was absolutely necessary to 
destroy the city without hearkening any farther to a 
treaty. But the Lacedzemonians, preferring the glory 
and safety of Greece to their own grandeur, made 
answer, that they never would be reproached with having 
destroyed a city that had rendered such great services to 
all Greece ; the remembrance of which ought to have 
much greater weight with the allies than the resentment 
of private injuries received from it. The peace was 
therefore concluded upon these conditions: That the 
fortifications of the Pireeus, with the long wall that joined 
that port to the city, should Le demolished ; that the Athe- 
nians should deliver up all their galleys, twelve onk ly ex- 
cepted; that they should abandon all the cities they had 
seized, and content themselves with their own lands and 
country; that they should recall their exiles, and make a 
league offensive and defensive with the Lacedemonians, 
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under whom they should march wherever they thought fit 
to lead them. 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with 
an innumerable throng of people, who were apprehen- 
sive that,nothing had been concluded, for they were not 
able to hold out any longer, such multitudes dying every 
day of famine. The next day they reported the success 
of their negotiation; the treaty was ratified, notwith- 
standing the opposition of some persons ; and Lysander, 
followed by the exiles, entered the port. It was upon the 
very day that the Athenians had formerly gained the fa- 
mous naval battle of Salamis. He caused the walls to be 
demolished to the sound of flutes and trumpets, and with 
all the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as if all 
Greece had that day regained its liberty. Thus ended 
the Peloponnesian war, after having continued during 
the space of twenty-seven years. 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look 
about them, changed the form of their government en- 
tirely, established thirty archons, or rather tyrants, over 
the city, put a strong garrison into the citadel, and left 
the Spartan Callibius harmostes, or governor. Agis dis- 
missed his troops. Lysander, before he disbanded his, 
advanced against Samos, which he pressed so warmly, that 
it was at last obliged to capitulate. After having esta- 
blished its ancient inhabitants in it, he proposed to re- 
turn to Sparta with the Lacedamonian galleys, those of 
the Piraeus, and the beaks of those he had taken. 

He had sent Gylippus, who had commanded the army 
in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and spoils, 
which were the fruit of his glorious campaigns, to 
Lacedemon. The money, without reckoning the in- 
numerable crowns of gold given him by the cities, 
amounted to 1500 talents, that is to say, 1,500,000 
crowns.° Gzylippus, who carried this considerable sum, 
could not resist the temptation of converting some part 
of it to his own use. The bags were sealed up carefully, 
and did not seem to leave any room for theft. He un- 
sewed them at the bottom ; and after having taken out 
of each of them what money he thought fit, to the 

© About 337,000/7. sterling. 
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amount of 300 talents, he sewed them up again very 
neatly, and thought himself perfectly safe. But when 
he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put 
up in each bag, discovered him. To avoid punishment, 
he banished himself from his country, carrying along 
with him in all places the disgrace of having sullied, by 
so base and sordid an avarice, the glory of all his great 
actions. | 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most ju- 
dicious of the Spartans, apprehending the all-powerful 
effects of money, which enslaved not only the vulgar, 
but even the greatest of men, extremely blamed Ly- 
sander for having acted so contradictorily to the funda- 
mental laws of Sparta, and warmly represented to the 
E:phori, how incumbent it was upon them to banish all 
that gold and silver from the republic,* and to lay the 
heaviest of curses and imprecations upon it, as the fatal 
bane of all other states, introduced only to corrupt the 
wholesome constitution of the Spartan government, 
which had supported itself for so many ages with vigour 
and prosperity. The Ephori immediately passed a de- 
cree to proscribe that money, and ordained that none 
should be current, except the usual iron coin. But 
Lysander’s friends opposed this decree, and sparing no 
pains to retain the gold and silver in Sparta, the affair 
was referred to farther deliberation. There naturally 
seemed only two plans to be proposed; which were, 
either to make the gold and silver coin current, or to 
cry them down and prohibit them absolutely. The 
men of address and policy found out a third expedient, 
which, in their opinion, reconciled both the others with 
great success: this was wisely to choose the mean be- 
twixt the vicious extremes of too much rigour and too 
much remissness. It was therefore resolved, that the 
new coin of gold and silver should be solely employed 
by the public treasury ; that it should only pass in the 
occasions and uses of the state; and that every private 
person, in whose possession it should be found, should 
be immediately put to death. 

. ‘Arroduoropreiaat Tav To apytpuy Kati Td ypvoioy, WowEP Kipac tra- 
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A strange expedient! says Plutarch ; as if Lycurgus 
had feared the specie of gold and silver, and not the 
avarice they occasion; an avarice less to be extinguished 
by prohibiting individuals. from possessing it, than in- 
flamed by permitting the state to amass and make use 
of it for the service of the public. For it was impos- 
sible, whilst that money was held in honour and esteem 
with the public, that it should be despised in private as 
useless, and that the people should look upon that as of 
no value in their domestic affairs, which the state prized, 
and was so anxious to have for its occasions; bad usages, 
authorized by the practice and example of the public, 
being a thousand times more dangerous to individuals 
than the vices of individuals to the public. The Lace- 
dzmonians, therefore, continues Plutarch, in punishing 
those with death who should make use of the new money © 
in private, were so blind and imprudent as to imagine, 
that the placing of the law, and the terror of punish- 
ment, as a guard at the door, was sufficient to prevent 
gold and silver from entering the house; whilst they 
left the hearts of their citizens open to the desire and 
admiration of riches, and introduced themselves a vio- 
lent passion for amassing treasure, in causing it to be 
deemed a great and honourable thing to become rich. 

; It was about the end of the Pelopon- 

oe oer nesian war, that Darius Nothus, king of 
Persia, died, after a reign of nineteen 

years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death, 
and Parysatis, his mother, whose idol he was, not con- 
tented with having made his peace, notwithstanding 
the faults he had committed in his government, pressed 
the old king to declare him his successor also, after the 
example of Darius the First, who gave Xerxes the pre- 
ference before all his brothers, because he had been 
born, as Cyrus was, after his father’s succession to the 
throne. But Darius did not carry his complaisance for 
her so far. He gave the crown to Arsaces, his eldest 
son by Parysatis also, whom Plutarch calls Arsicas, and 
bequeathed to Cyrus oyly the provinces he had already. 
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CONTINUED, 


DURING THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE REIGN 
OF ARTAXERXES MNEMON. 





CHAP. I. 


Sect. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus attempts to as- 
sassinate his brother, and is sent into Asia Minor. Cruel revenge of 
Statira, wife of Artaxerxes, upon the authors and accomplices in the 
murder of her brother. Death of Alcibiades. His character. 


Arsaces, upon ascending the throne, 
assumed the name of Artaxerxes: he 
it is to whom the Greeks gave the 
surname of Mwnemon,* from his prodigious memory. 
Being near his father’s bed when he was dying,” he 
asked him, a few moments before he expired, what had 
been the rule of his conduct during so long and happy 
a reign as his, that he might make it his example. Jt 
has been, replied he, to do always what justice and reii- 
gion required of me : memorable words, and well worthy 
of being set up in letters of gold in the palaces of kings, 
to keep them perpetually in mind of what ought to be the 
guide and rule of all their actions. It is not uncommon 
for princes to give excellent instructions to their chil- 
dren on their death-beds, which would be more effica- 
cious, if preceded by their own example and practice ; 


* Which word signifies in the Greek, one of a good memory. 
> Athen. |. xii. p. 548. 
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without which they are as weak and impotent as the 
sick man who gives them, and seldom survive him 
long. 

Soon after Darius’s death,* the new king set out from 
his capital for the city of Pasargada,* in order to his 
coronation, according to custom, by the priests of 
Persia. ‘There was in that city a temple of the goddess 
who presided over war, in which the coronation of their 
kings was solemnized. It was attended with very sin- 
gular ceremonies, which no doubt had some mysterious 
sense ; though Plutarch does not explain it. The prince, 
at his consecration, took off his robe in the temple, and 
put on that worn by the ancient Cyrus before he came 
to the throne, which was preserved in that place with 
great veneration. After that he ate a dry fig, chewed 
some leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught 
composed of milk and vinegar. Was this to signify, 
that the sweets of sovereign power are mingled with the 
bitterness of care and disquiet, and that, if the throne 
be surrounded with pleasures and honours, it is also at- 
tended with pains and anxieties? It seems sufficiently 
evident, that the design in putting the robes of Cyrus 
upon the new king, was to make him understand, that 
he should also clothe his mind with the great qualities 
and exalted virtues of that prince. 

Young Cyrus, corroded’ by ambition, was in despair 
upon being for ever frustrated in his hopes of ascending 
a throne with which his mother had inspired him, and 
on seeing the sceptre, which he thought his right, 
transferred into the hands of his brother. The blackest 
crimes cost the ambitious nothing. Cyrus resolved to 
assassinate Artaxerxes in the temple itself, and in the 
presence of the whole court, just when he was about to 
take off his own robe, to put on that of Cyrus. Arta- 
xerxes was apprized of this design by the priest himself 
who had educated his brother, to whom he had im- 
parted it. Cyrus was seized and condemned to die, 
when his mother Parysatis, almost out of her senses, 
flew to the place, clasped him in her arms, tied herseif 

¢ Plut. in Artax. p. 1012. 
4A city of Persia built by Cyrus the Great. 
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to him with the tresses of her hair, fastened her neck to 
his, and by her shrieks, and tears, and prayers, prevailed 
so far as to obtain his pardon, and that he should be 
sent back to his government of the maritime provinces. 

He carried thither with him an ambition no less ardent 
than before, and animated besides with resentment of 
the disgrace he had received, and the warm desire of 
revenge, and armed with an absolute unbounded power. 
Artaxerxes upon this occasion acted contrary to the 
most common rules of policy, which do not admit the 
nourishing and inflaming,e by extraordinary honours, 
the pride and haughtiness of a bold and enterprising 
young prince like Cyrus, who had carried his personal 
enmity to his brother so far, as to have resolved to assas- 
sinate him with his own hand, and whose ambition for 
empire was so great, as to employ the most criminal 
methods for the attainment of its end. 

Artaxerxes had espoused Statira. Scarce had her hus- 
band ascended the throne, when she employed the power 
her beauty gave her over him, to avenge the death of 
her brother Teriteuchmes. History has not a more 
tragical scene, nor a more monstrous complication of 
adultery, incest, and murder ; which, after having oc- 
casioned great disorders in the royal family, terminated 
at length in the most fatal manner to all who had any 
share in it. But it is necessary for the reader's know- 
ledge of the fact to trace it from the beginning. 

Hidarnes, Statira’s father, a Persian of very high qua- 
lity, was governor of one of the principal provinces of 
the empire. Statira was a lady of extraordinary beauty, 
which induced Artaxerxes to marry her: he was then 
called Arsaces. At the same time Teriteuchmes, Sta- 
tira’s brother, married Hamestris, Arsace’s sister, one of 
the daughters of Darius and Parysatis; in favour of 
which marriage, Teriteuchmes, upon his father’s death, 
had his government given him. There was at the same 
time another sister in this family, named Roxana, no less 
beautiful than Statira, and who besides lea in the 
arts of shooting with the bow, and throwing the dart. 


© Ne quis mobiles adolescentium animos prematuris honoribus ad su- 
perbiam extolleret. Tacit. Annal. }. iv. c. 17. f Cles. c. li. ly. 
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Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a criminal passion 
for her, and to gratify it, resolved to set himself at 
liberty by killing Hamestris, whom he had espoused. 
Darius, having been informed of this project by the 
force of presents and promises, engaged Udiastes, Teri- 
teuchmes’s intimate friend and confidant, to prevent so 
black a design, by assassinating him. He obeyed, and had 
for his reward the government of him he had put to 
death with his own hands. 

Among Teriteuchmes’s guards was a son of Udiastes, 
called Mithridates, very much attached to his master. 
The young gentleman, upon hearing that his father had 
committed this murder in person, uttered all manner of 
imprecations against him, and full of horror for so infa- 
mous and vile an action, seized on the city of Zaris, and 
openly revolting, declared for the establishment of Teri- 
teuchmes’s son. But that young man could not hold 
out long against Darius. He was blocked up in the 
place with the son of Teriteuchmes, whom he had with 
him; and all the rest of the family of Hidarnes were 
put in prison, and delivered to Parysatis, to do with them 
as that mother, exasperated to the last excess by the 
treatment either done or intended against her daughter 
Hamestris, should think fit. That cruel princess began 
by causing Roxana, whose beauty had been the occasion 
of all this evil, to be sawed in two, and ordered all the 
rest to be put to death, except Statira, whose life she 
granted to the tears and the most tender and ardent so- 
licitations of Arsaces ; whose love for his wife made him 
spare no pains for her preservation, though Darius, his 
father, believed it necessary, even for his own good, 
that she should share the same fate with the rest of her 
family. Such was the state of the affair at the death of 
Darius. : 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, 
causes Udiastes to be delivered into her hands. She 
ordered his tongue to be torn out, and made him die in 
the most exquisite torments she could invent, to punish 
the crime which had occasioned the ruin of her family. 
She gave his government to Mithridates, in recompense 
for his attachment to the interests of her family. Pary-. 
2B2 
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satis on her side took her revenge on the son of Teri- 
teuchmes, whom she caused to be poisoned ; and we 
shall see that Statira’s turn was not very remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, 
and in general of what excesses they are capable, who 
find themselves above all laws, and have no other rule for 
their actions than their will and passions. 

oe Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone 

M3601. his brother, employed Clearchus, th 
Ant. J.C. 403. ? Poe a nee 

Lacedemonian general, to raise a body 
of Grecian troops, under pretence of a war which that 
Spartan proposed to carry into Thrace. I shall defer 
speaking of this famous expedition, and also of the death 
of Socrates, which happened about the same time; as I 
intend to treat those two great events in all the extent 
they deserve. It was without doubt with the same view,° 
that Cyrus presented to Lysander a galley of two cubits 
of length made of ivory and gold, to congratulate him 
upon his naval victory. That galley was consecrated to 
Apollo in the temple of Delphi. Lysander went soon 
afterwards to Sardis, charged with magnificent -presents 
for Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occasion Cyrus had the celebrated 
- conversation with Lysander related by Xenophon,’ and 
which Cicero after him has applied so beautifully. That 
young prince,’ who piqued himself more upon his affa- 
bility and politeness than nobility and grandeur, pleased 
himself with conducting in person so illustrious a guest 
through his gardens, and with making him observe the 


& Plut. in Lys. p. 443. h Xenophon. icon. p. 830. 

i Narrat Socrates in eo libro Cyrum minorem, regem Persarum, prae- 
stantem ingenio atque imperii glorid, chm Lysander Lacedemonius, vir 
summe virtutis, venisset ad eum Sardes, eique dona & sociis attulisset, et 
ceteris in rebus comem erga Lysandrum atque humanum fuisse, et ei 
quemdam conseptum agrum diligenter consitum ostendisse. Cum au- 
tem admiraretur Lysander et proceritates arborum, et directos in quin- 
cuncem ordines, et humum subactam atque puram, et suavitatem odo- 
rum qui efflarentur é floribus ; tum eum dixisse, mirari se non modo dili- 
gentiam, sed etiam solertiam ejus, 8 quo essent illa dimensa atque de- 
scripta. Et ei Cyrum respondisse ; Atqui ego ista suin dimensus, mei 
sunt ordines, mea descriptio, multe etiam istarum arborum meé manu 
sunt sate. Tum Lysandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram et nitorem cor- 
poris, ornatumque Persicum multo auro multisque gemmis, dixisse : 
Recté vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tua fortuna con- 
juncta est. Cic. de Senec. n. 59. 
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various beauties of them. Lysander, struck with so fine 
a prospect, admired the manner in which the several 
parts were laid out, the height of the trees, the neatness 
and disposition of the walks; the abundance of fruit- 
trees, planted checker-wise, with an art which had known 
how to unite the useful with the agreeable ; the beauty 
of the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, ex- 
haling odours universally throughout the delightful scene. 
Every thing charms and transports me in this place, said 
Lysander, addressing himself to Cyrus ; but what strikes 
me most, is the exquisite taste and elegant industry of the 
person who drew the plan of the several parts of this gar- 
den, and gave it the fine order, wonderful disposition, and 
happiness of symmetry, which I cannot sufficiently admire. 
Cyrus, infinitely pleased with this discourse, replied, Jé 
was I that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out ; and 
many of the trees, which you see, were planted with my 
own hands. What! replied Lysander, considering him 
from head to foot, is it possible with these purple robes 
and splendid vestments, those strings of jewels and brace- 
lets of gold, those buskins so richly embroidered, that you 
could play the gardener, and employ your royal hands in 
planting trees! Does that surprise you? said Cyrus, 
I swear by the god Mithras,‘ that when my health admits, 
I never sit down to table without having made myself sweat 
with some fatigue or other, either in military exercise, rural 
labour, or some other toilsome employment, to which I ap- 
ply with pleasure, and without sparing myself. Lysander 
was amazed at this discourse, and pressing him by the 
hand; Cyrus,' said he, you are truly happy, and deserve 
your high fortune; because in you it is united with virtue. 

Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the mystery 
of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the province 
of Pharnabazus, with a design to proceed to the court 
of Persia, and to apprize Artaxerxes of the scheme laid 
against him. Had he arrived there, a discovery of such 
importance would have infallibly procured him the favour 
of that prince, and the assistance he wanted for the re- 


k The Persians adored the sun under that name, who was their princi- 
pal god. 

' Aicaiwg, & Kipe, evdaporeic dyabdc yap wy ebdamoveic. Recté vero te, 
Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tue fortuna conjuncta cst. 
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establishment of his country. But the Lacedemonian 
partisans at Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, ap- 
prehended the intrigues of so superior a genius as his, 
and represented to their masters, that they were inevita- 
bly ruined if they did not find means to rid themselves 
of Alcibiades. The Lacedemonians thereupon wrote to 
Pharnabazus, and with an abject meanness not to be ex- 
cused, and which shewed how much Sparta had degene- 
rated from her ancient manners, pressed him with great 
earnestness to deliver them at any rate from so formid- 
able an enemy. ‘The satrap complied with their wish. 
Alcibiades was then in a small town of Phrygia, where 
he lived with his concubine Timandra." Those who 
were sent to kill him, not daring to enter his house, 
contented themselves with surrounding and setting it on 
fire. Alcibiades, having guitted it through the flames 
sword in hand, the Barbarians were afraid to stay to come 
to blows with him, but flying and retreating as he ad- 
vanced, they poured their darts and arrows upon him, 
and he fell dead upon the spot. Timandra took up his 
body, and having adorned and covered it with the finest 
robes she had, she made as magnificent a funeral for it as 
her present condition would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues 
were stifled and suppressed by still greater vices. It is 
not easy to say,” whether his good or bad qualities were 
inost pernicious to his country ; for with the one he de- 
ceived, and with the other he oppressed it. In him dis- 
tinguished valour was united with nobility of blood. His 
person was beautiful and finely made; he was eloquent, 
of great ability in business, insinuating, and formed for 
charming all mankind. He loved glory, but without 
prejudice to his inclination for pleasure; nor was he so 
fond of pleasure, as to neglect his glory for it. He knew 
how to give into, or abstract himself from it, according 
to the situation of his affairs. Never was there ductility 
of genius equal to his. He metamorphosed himself 
with incredible facility, like a Proteus, into the most con- 


™ It was said that Lais the famous courtezan, called the Corinthian, 
was the daughter of this Timandra,. 

" Cujus nescio utrum bona au vitia patria perniciosiora fuerint: illis 
enim Cives saos deccpit, his afflixit. Val. Maz. |. iii. c.1. 
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trary forms, and supported them all with as much ease 
and grace, as if each had been natural to him. 

This convertibility of character, according as circum- 
stances, the customs of countries, and his own interests 
required, discovers a heart void of principles, without 
either truth orjustice. He did not confine himself either 
to religion, virtue, laws, duties, or his country. His sole 
rule of action was his private ambition, to which he re- 
ferred every thing. His aim was to please, to dazzle, 
and be beloved ; but at the same time to subject those 
he soothed. He favoured them only as they served his 
purposes ; and made his correspondence and society a 
means for engrossing every thing to himself. 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. 
His sallies into virtue were ill sustained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the ho- 
nour of the instructions of that great philosopher, who 
took no small pains to cultivate him into a man of 
worth. His actions were glorious ; but without rule or 
principle. His character was elevated and grand ; but 
without connexion and consistency. He was successively 
the support and terror of the Lacedemonians and Per- 
sians. He was either the misfortune or refuge of his 
own country, according as he declared for or against it. 
In fine, he was the author of a destructive war through 
the whole of Greece, from the sole motive of command- 
ing, by inducing the Athenians to besiege Syracuse ; 
much less from the hope of conquering Sicily, and after- 
wards Africa, than with the design of keeping Athens 
in dependance upon himself; convinced, that having to 
deal with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful, jealous 
people, averse to those that governed, it was necessary 
to engage them continually in some great affair, in order 
to make his services always necessary to them, and that 
they might not be at leisure to examine, censure, and 
condemn his conduct. 

He had the fate generally experienced by persons of 
his character, and of which they cannot reasonably com- 
plain. He never loved any one, himself being his sole 
motive ; nor ever found a friend. He made it his merit 
and glory to cajole all men, and consequently nobody 
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confided in, or adhered to, him. His sole view was to 
live with splendour, and to domineer universally ; and he 
perished miserably, abandoned by the whole world, and 
obliged at his death to the feeble services and impotent 
zeal of one only woman for the last honours rendered 
to his remains. 

About this time died Democritus the philosopher. 


SECT. I. 


The Thirty exercise the most horrid cruelties at Athens. They put The- 
ramenes, one of their colleagues, to death. Socrates takes his defence 
upon himself. Thrasybulus attacks the tyrants, makes himself master 
of Athens, and restores its liberty. 


The council of Thirty,’ established at Athens by Ly- 
sander, committed the most execrable cruelties. Upon 
pretence of restraining the multitude within their duty, 
and of preventing seditions, they had caused guards to 
be assigned them, and armed 3000 of the citizens for 
that service, and at the same time disarmed all the rest. 
The whole city was in the utmost terror and dismay. 
Whoever opposed their injustice and violence became 
the victims of them. Riches were a crime that never 
failed of drawing a sentence upon their owners, always 
followed with death, and the confiscation of estates, 
which the thirty tyrants divided amongst themselves. 
They put more people to death, says Xenophon, in eight 
months of peace, than the enemies had done in a war of 
thirty years. 

The two most considerable persons of the Thirty were 
Critias and Theramenes, who at first lived in great union, 
and always acted in concert with each other. The latter 
had some honour, and loved his country. When he saw 
with what an excess of violence and cruelty his col- 
leagues behaved, he declared openly against them, and 
thereby drew their resentment upon him. Critias be- 
came his most mortal enemy, and acted as informer 
against him before the senate, accusing him of disturb- 
ing the tranquillity of the state, and of designing to sub- 
vert the present government. As he perceived that the 


° Xenoph. Hist. |. ii. p. 462—479. Diod. |. xiv. p. 285—238. Justin. 
Lat. 8s 10; 
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defence of Theramenes was heard with silence and ap- 
probation, he was afraid, that if the affair was left to the 
decision of the senate, they would acquit him. Having 
therefore caused a band of young men, whom he had 
armed with poniards, to advance to the bar, he said that 
he thought it the duty of a supreme magistrate to pre- 
vent justice from being abused, and that he should act 
conformably upon this occasion. Bui, continued he, as 
the law does not permit, that any of the 3000 should be 
put to death without the consent of the senate, I exclude 
Theramenes from that number, and condemn him to die 
in virtue of my own and my colleagues’ authority. 'The- 
ramenes at these words, leaping upon the altar; J de- 
mand, said he, Athenians, that I may be tried according 
to the laws ; which cannot be refused me without manifest 
injustice. Not that I imagine, that the goodness of my 
cause will avail me any thing, or the sanction of altars 
protect me; but I would shew at least, that my enemies 
respect neither the gods nor men. What most astonishes 
me is, that persons of your wisdom do not see, that your 
own names may as easily be struck out of the list of citi- 
zens, as that of Theramenes. Critias upon this ordered 
the officers of justice to pull him down from the altar. 
A universal silence and terror ensued upon the sight of 
the armed soldiers, that surrounded the senate. Of all 
the senators, Socrates alone, whose disciple Theramenes 
had been, took upon him his defence, and opposed the 
officers of justice. But his weak endeavours could not 
- deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of execu- 
tion, notwithstanding all he could do, through crowds 
of the citizens, who saw with tears, in the fate of a man 
equally considerable for his love of liberty and the great 
services he had done his country, what they had to fear 
for themselves. When they presented him the hemlock, 
that is, the poison (which was the manner of putting 
the citizens at Athens to death), he took it with an in- 
trepid air, and after having drunk it, he poured the bot- 
tom upon the table, after the usual manner observed in 
feasts or public rejoicings, saying, This for the noble 
Critias. Xenophon relates this circumstance, inconsi- 
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derable in itself, to shew, says he, the tranquillity of 
Theramenes in his last moments. | 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose presence 
alone was a continued reproach to them, no longer ob- 
served any measures. Nothing passed throughout the 
city but imprisonments and murders.’ Every body trem- 
bled for themselves or their friends. The general deso- 
lation had no remedy, nor was there any hope of regain- 
ing their liberty. Where had they then as many Har- 
modiuses' as they had tyrants? ‘Terror had taken entire 
possession of their minds, whilst the whole city deplored 
in secret their loss of liberty, without having one amongst 
them generous enough to attempt breaking its chains. 
The Athenian people seemed to have lost that valour, 
which till then had made them awful and terrible to 
their neighbours and enemies. ‘They seemed to have 
lost the very use of speech ; not daring to vent the least 
complaint, lest it should be made a capital crime in them. 
Socrates alone continued intrepid. He consoled the 
afflicted senate, animated the desponding citizens, and 
set all men an admirable example of courage and reso- 
Jution ; preserving his liberty, and sustaining his part in 
the midst of thirty tyrants, who made all else tremble, 
but could never shake the constancy of Socrates with 
their menaces. Critias," who had been his pupil, was 
the first to declare most openly against him, taking 
offence at the free and bold discourses which he held 
against the government of the Thirty. He went so far 
as to prohibit his instructing the youth; but Socrates, 
who neither acknowledged his authority, nor feared the 
violent effects of it, paid no regard to so unjust an order. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and 


P Poteratne civitas illa conquiescere, in qua tot tyranni erant, quot sa- 
tellites essent? Ne spes quidem ulla recipiendz iibertatis animis po- 
terat offerri, nec ulli remedio locus apparebat contra tantum vim ma- 
lorum. Unde enim miserez civitati tot Harmodios? Socrates tamen in 
medio erat, et lugentes patres consolabatur, et desperantes de republica 
exhortabatur—et imitari volentibus magnum circumferebat exemplar, 
cum inter triginta dominos liber incederet. Senec. de tranquil. anim. C. iii. 

4 Harmodius formed a conspiracy for the deliverance of Athens from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratida. 

* Xenoph. memorab. I. i. p. 716,717. 
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who still retained a love of liberty, quitted a place re- 
duced to so harsh and shameful a slavery, and sought 
elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where they might live 
in safety. At the head of these was Thrasybulus, a per- 
son of extraordinary merit, who beheld with the most 
lively affliction the miseries of his country. ‘The Lace- 
deemonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive 
those unhappy fugitives of this last resource. The 
published an edict to prohibit the cities of Greece from 
giving them refuge, decreed that they should be delivered 
up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as should 
contravene the execution of this edict, to pay a fine of 
five talents. Only two cities rejected with disdain so 
unjust an ordinance, Megara and Thebes; the latter of 
which made a decree to punish all persons whatsoever, 
that should see an Athenian attacked by his enemies 
without doing his utmost to assist him. Lysias, an orator 
of Syracuse, who had been banished by the Thirty, raised 
500 soldiers at his own expense,* and sent them to the 
aid of the common country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus lost no time. After having taken Phyla, 
a small fort in Attica, he marched to the Piraeus, of 
which he made himself master. ‘The Thirty flew thi- 
ther with their troops, and a warm battle ensued. But 
as the soldiers on one side fought with valour and vigour 
for their liberty, and on the other with indolence and in- 
difference for the power of others, the success was not 
doubtful, but followed the better cause. The tyrants 
were overthrown. Critias was killed upon the spot. 
And as the rest of the army were taking to flight, Thra- 
sybulus cried out ; Wherefore do you fly from me as from 
a victor, rather than assist me as the avenger of your 
liberty? We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens ; nor have 
we declared war against the city, but against the thirt 
tyrants. He bade them remember, that they had the 
same origin, country, laws, and religion; he exhorted 
them to compassionate their exiled brethren, to restore 
their country to them, and resume their liberty them- 
selves. ‘This discourse made a due impression. The 


> Quingentos milites, stipendio suo instructos, in auxilium patriz com- 
munis eloquentiz: misit. Justin. |. v. ¢. 9. 
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army, upon their return to Athens, expelled the Thirty, 
and substituted ten persons to govern in their room, 
whose conduct proved no better than that of the former. 

It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so universal, 
so tenacious, and so uniform a conspiracy against the 
public good, should always actuate the several bodies of 
persons established in the administration of this govern- 
ment. ‘This we have seen in the Four Hundred for- 
merly chosen at Athens; again in the Thirty; and now 
inthe Ten. And what augments our wonder is, that 
this passion for tyranny should so immediately possess 
republicans, born in the bosom of liberty, accustomed to 
an equality of condition on which it is founded, and nur- 
tured from their earliest infancy in an abhorrence of all 
subjection and dependancy. ‘There must be,* on the one 
side, in power and authority some violent impulse, to 
actuate in this manner so many persons, of whom many, 
no doubt, were not without sentiments of virtue and 
honour ; and to banish so suddenly the principles and 
manners natural to them: and on the other an exces- 
sive propensity in the mind of man to subject his equals, 
and to rule over them imperiously, to carry him on to 
the last extremities of oppression and cruelty, and to 
make him forget at once all the laws of nature and re- 
ligion. 

The Thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, 
sent deputies to Lacedzemon to demand aid. It was not 
Lysander’s fault, who was sent to them with troops, that 
the tyrants were not re-established. But king Pausanias, 
who likewise marched against Athens, moved with com- 
passion for the deplorable condition to which a city, once 
so flourishing, was reduced, had the generosity to favour 
the Athenians in secret, and at length obtained a peace 
for them. It was sealed with the biood of the tyrants, 
who, having taken arms to reinstate themselves in the 
government, and being present at a parley for that pur- 
pose, were all put to the sword, and left Athens in the 
full possession of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. 
Thrasybulus at that time proposed the celebrated am- 
nesty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath that all 


‘ Vi dominationis convulsus. ‘Tacit. 
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past transactions should be buried in oblivion. The go- 
vernment was re-established upon its ancient foundation, 
the laws restored to their pristine vigour, and magistrates 
elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wisdom 
and moderation of ‘Thrasybulus, so salutary and essential 
after so long a continuance of domestic troubles. This 
is one of the finest events in ancient history, worthy of 
the Athenian lenity and benevolence, and has served as 
a model to successive ages in good governments. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than 
that which the Athenians had just thrown off. Every 
house was in mourning; every family bewailed the loss 
of some relation. It had been a series of public robbery 
and rapine, in which licence and impunity had authorized 
all manner of crimes. Private individuals seemed to have 
a right to demand the blood of all accomplices in such 
notorious malversations, and even the interest of the 
state appeared to authorize such a claim, that by exem- 
plary severities such enormous crimes might be prevented 
for the future. But Thrasybulus rising above those 
sentiments, from the superiority of his more extensive 
genius and the views of a more discerning and profound 
policy, foresaw, that by acquiescing in the punishment 
of the guilty, eternal seeds of discord and enmity would 
remain, to weaken, by domestic divisions, the strength 
of the republic, which it was necessary to unite against 
the common enemy, and occasion the loss to the state 
of a great number of citizens, who might render it im- 
portant services with the very view of making amends 
for past misbehaviour. 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a state has al- 
ways seemed, to the ablest politicians, the most certain 
and ready means to restore the public peace and tran- 
quillity. Cicero," when Rome was divided into two 


" In edem Telluris convocati sumus; in quo templo, quantum in me 
fuil, jeci fundamentum pacis; Atheniensiumque renovavi vetus exem- 
plum, Greecum etiam*® verbum usurpavi, quod tum in sedandis discordiis 
usurpaverat civitas illa; atque omnem memoriam discordiarum obli- 
vione uedaeab: delendam censui. Seale i. n. i. 


a cies ae Have tr eaiee this aan it is more Sees that it was ju} 
uvynocaxcnoe, Which has the same sense, and is used by them all. 
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factions upon the occasion of Cesar’s death, who had 
been killed by the conspirators, calling to mind this cele- 
brated amnesty, proposed, after the example of the Athe- 
nians, to bury all that had passed in eternal oblivion. 
Cardinal Mazarin’ observed to Don Lewis de Haro, prime 
minister of Spain, that this gentle and humane conduct 
in France had prevented the troubles and revolts of that 
kingdom from having any fatal consequences, and that 
the king had not lost a foot of land by them to that day; 
whereas, the inflexible severity of the Spaniards was the 
occasion, that the subjects of that monarchy, whenever they 
threw off the mash, never returned to their obedience but 
by the force of arms ; which sufficiently appears, says he, 
im the example of the Hollanders, who are in the peaceable 
possession of many provinces, that not an age ago were 
the patrimony of the king of Spain. 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty tyrants 
of Athens,” whose immoderate ambition induced them 
to treat their country with the most excessive cruelties, 
to observe how unfortunate it is for persons in power to 
want a sense of honour,’ and to disregard either the 
present opinion, or the judgment which posterity will 
form of their conduct: for from the contempt of reputa- 
tion the transition is too common to that of virtue itself. 
They may perhaps, by the dread of their power, suppress 
for some time the public voice, and impose a forced 
silence upon censure ; but the more constraint they lay 
upon it during their lives, the more liberal will it be after 
their deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the more 
infamy and imputation will be affixed to their memories. 
The power of the Thirty, says he, was of a very short 
duration, but their infamy will be immortal; their me- 
mory will be held in abhorrence throughout all ages, 
whilst their names will be recorded in history only to 
render them odious, and to make their crimes detestable. 
He applies the same reflection to the Lacedzemonians ; 


Y Let. XV. of Card. Maz. * Diod. |. xiv. p. 234. 

* Cetera principibus statim adesse: unum insatiabiliter parandum, 
prosperam sui memoriam; nam contempta famA, contemni virtutes— 
Quo magis socordiam eorum inridere libet, qui presenti potentia credunt 
extingui posse etiam sequentis z2vi memoriam—sunm cuique decus pos- 
feritas rependit. Tactt. Annal, |. iv. c. 30. & 35. 
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who, after having made themselves masters of Greece 
by a wise and moderate conduct, fell from that glory, 
through the severity, haughtiness, and injustice, with 
which they treated their allies. There is doubtless no 
reader, whom their abject and cruel jealousy in regard 
to Athens enslaved and humbled, has not prejudiced 
against them; nor do we recognise in such behaviour 
the greatness of mind and noble generosity of ancient 
Sparta ; so much power have the lust of dominion and 
prosperity over even virtuous men. Diodorus concludes 
his reflection with a maxim very true, though very little 
known: The greatness and majesty of princes, says he 
(and the same may be said of all persons in high authori- 
ty), can be supported only by humanity and justice with 
regard to their subjects; as, on the contrary, they are 
ruined and destroyed by a cruel and oppressive govern- 


ment, which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of 
their people. 


SECT. IIT. 


Lysander abuses his power in an extraordinary manner. He is re- 
called to Sparta upon the complaint of Pharnabazus. 

As Lysander had had the greatest share- in the cele- 
brated exploits,” which had raised the glory of the Lace- 
dzmonians to so high a pitch; so had he acquired a de- 
gree of power and authority of which there had been no 
example before in Sparta; but he suffered himself to be 
carried away by a presumption and vanity still greater 
than his power. He permitted the Grecian cities to 
dedicate altars to him as to a god, and to offer sacrifices, 
and sing hymns and odes in honour of him. The Sa- 
mians ordained by a public decree, that the feasts cele- 
brated in honour of Juno, and which bore the name of 
that goddess, should be called the feasts of Lysander. 
He had always a crowd of poets about him (who are 
often a tribe of venal flatterers), that vied with each 
other in singing his great exploits, for which they were 
magnificently paid. Praise is undoubtedly due to noble 
deeds ; but it diminishes their lustre when either extra- 
vagant or purchased. 


b Plut. in Lys. p. 443—445. 
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This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopped 
there, would have hurt only himself, by exposing him 
to envy and contempt; but a natural consequence of it 
was, that through his arrogance and pride, in conjunction 
with the incessant flatteries of those around him, he 
carried the spirit of command and authority to an insup- 
portable excess, and observed no longer any measures 
either in rewarding or punishing. The absolute govern- 
ment of cities with tyrannic power were the fruits of his 
friendship, or of the ties of hospitality with him ; and 
only the death of those he hated, could put an end to 
his resentment and displeasure, without its being possi- 
ble to escape his vengeance. What Sylla caused to be 
inscribed upon his tomb, might with equal propriety have 
been engraved upon Lysander’s: that no man had ever 
surpassed him in doing good to his friends, or evil to his 
enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever 
they promoted his designs; nor was he less cruel than 
revengeful; of which, what he did at Miletus was a suf- 
ficient proof. Apprehending that the leaders of the po- 
pular party would escape him, he swore not to do them 
any hurt. Those unfortunate persons gave credit to his 
oath, and no sooner appeared in public, than they were 
put to the sword with his consent by the nobility, who 
killed them all, though no less than 800. ‘The number 
of those on the side of the people, whom he caused to 
be massacred in the other cities, is incredible ; for he did 
not only destroy to satiate his own individual resent- 
ments, but to serve in all places the enmity, malice, and 
avarice of his friends, whom he supported in gratifying 
their passions by the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which the 
people did not suffer under the government of Lysander ; 
whilst the Lacedzemonians, who were sufficiently inform- 
ed of his conduct, gave themselves no trouble to correct 
it. ‘ It is too common for those in power to be little af- 
fected with the vexations and oppressions laid upon per- 
sons of low condition and credit, and to turn a deaf ear 
to their just complaints ; though authority is principally 
confided to them for the defence of the weak and poor, 
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who have no other protectors. But if such remonstrances 
are made by a great or powerful person, from whom they 
may have any thing to hope or fear, the same authority 
that was slow and drowsy, becomes immediately active 
and officious ; a certain proof that it is not the love of 
justice that actuates it: this appears here in the conduct 
of the Lacedemonian magistrates. Pharnabazus, weary 
of Lysander’s repeated enormities, who ravaged and pil- 
laged the provinces under his command, having sent 
ambassadors to Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he 
had received from that general, the Ephori recalled him. 
Lysander was at that time in the Hellespont. The let- 
ter of the Ephori threw him into great consternation. As 
he principally feared the complaints and accusations of 
Pharnabazus, he made all the haste he could to come to 
an explanation with him from the hope of softening him, 
and making his peace. He went for that purpose to him, 
and desired, that he would write another letter to the 
Ephori, intimating that he was satisfied with his con- 
duct. But Lysander, says Plutarch, in such an applica- 
tion to Pharnabazus, forgot the proverb,° Set a thief to 
catch a thief. The satrap promised all he desired, and 
accordingly wrote such a letter in Lysander’s presence as 
he had requested, but he had prepared another to a quite 
different effect. When he was to seal it, as both let- 
ters were of the same size and form, he dexterously put 
that he had written in secret into the place of the other, 
without being observed, which he sealed and gave him. 
Lysander departed well satisfied, and being arrived at 
Sparta, alichted at the palace where the senate was as- 
sembled, and delivered Pharnabazus’s letter tothe Ephori. 
But he was strangely surprised when he heard the con- 
tents, and withdrew in extreme confusion and disorder. 
Some days after he returned to the senate, and told the 
Ephori, that he was obliged to go to the temple of Am- 
mon to acquit himself of the sacrifices he had vowed to 
that god before his battles. That pilgrimage was no more 
than a pretence to conceal the pain it gave him to live as 
a private person in Sparta, and to submit to the yoke of 


¢The Greek word is, Cretan against Cretan, as the people of Crete 
passed for the greatest cheats and liars in the world. 
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obeying; he, who till then had always governed. Ac- 
customed long to commanding armies, and to the flatter- 
ing distinctions of a kind of sovereignty exercised by him 
in Asia, he could not endure that mortifying equality 
which put him on a level with the multitude, nor reduce 
himself to the simplicity of a private life. Having ob- 
tained permission, not without great difficulties, he em- 
barked. 

As soon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he 
held all the cities, in dependance upon himself, by the 
means of the governors and magistrates who had been 
established by him, and who were also indebted to him 
for their unlimited authority, and that he was thereby 
effectually lord and master of all Greece, applied them- 
selves vigorously to restore the government of the peo- 
ple, and to depose all his creatures and friends from any 
share in it. This alteration occasioned great tumults at 
first. About the same time, Lysander, being apprised of 
the design of Thrasybulus to re-establish the liberty of 
his country, returned with the utmost diligence to Sparta, 
and endeavoured to engage the Lacedzmonians to sup- 
port the party of the nobility at Athens. We have be- 
fore observed, that Pausanias, from a more noble spirit of 
equity and generosity, gave peace to Athens, and by that 
means, says Plutarch, clipped the wings of Lysander’s 
ambition. 








Cr Ae, A 


The younger Cyrus, with the aid of the Grecian troops, endeavours to de- 
throne his brother Artaxerxes. He is killed in battle. Famous re- 
treat of the Ten ‘Thousand. 

Antiauity has few events so memorable as those I 
am about to relate in this place. We see on one side a 
young prince, in other respects abounding with excellent 
qualities, but abandoned to his violent ambition, carry- 
ing war from a distance against his brother and sovereign, 
and going to attack him almost in his own palace, with 
the view of depriving him at once of his crown and life; 
we see him, I say, fall dead in the battle at the feet of that 
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brother, and terminate, by so unhappy a fate, an enter- 
prise equally glaring and criminal. On the other hand, 
the Greeks who follow him,‘ destitute of all succour after 
the loss of their chiefs, without allies, provisions, money, 
cavalry, or archers, reduced to less than 10,000 men, with 
no resource but in their own persons and valour, sup- 
ported solely by the ardent desire of preserving their 
liberty, and of returning to their native countries; these 
Greeks, with bold and intrepid resolution, make their 
retreat before a victorious army of 1,000,000 of men, 
traverse five or six hundred leagues, notwithstandin 
vast rivers and innumerable defiles, and arrive at last in 
their own country through a thousand fierce and barba- 
rous nations, victorious over all obstacles in their way, 
and over all the dangers which either concealed fraud 
or open force reduce them to undergo. 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and 
most experienced military men, is the boldest and best 
conducted exploit to be found in ancient history, and is 
deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily for us it is 
described with the utmost minuteness by an historian, 
who was not only eye-witness of the facts he relates, but 
the first mover, the soul of this great enterprise. I shall 
only abridge his history, and abstract its most material 
circumstances; but I cannot omit advising young per- 
sons who make arms their profession, to consult the ori- 
ginal, of which there is a good translation extant, though 
far short of the admirable beauties of the text. It is 
very difficult to meet with a more able master than Ke- 
nophon in the art of war, to whom may be well applied 
here what Homer says of Phoenix the governor of Achil- 
les,* That he was equally capable of forming his pupil for 
eloquence or arms. 

MvOuy re pnrijp Euevar, TONKTipa Te Epywr. 

“ Post mortem Cyri, neque armis a tanto exercitu vinci, neque dolo 

capi potuerunt; revertentesque inter tot indomitas nationes et barbaras 


geutes, per tanta itineris spatia, virtute se usque terminos patrie defen- 
derunt. Justin. 1. v. c. 11. e Tliad. |. v. 443. 
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SECT. I. 


Cyrus raises troops secretly against his brother Artaxerxes. Thiricen 
thousand Greeks join him. He scts out from Sardis, and arrives at 
Babylonia after a march of more than six months. 

We have already said,‘ that young 
Cyrus, son of Darius Nothus and Pary- 
satis, saw with pain his elder brother 
Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the very time 
the latter was taking possession of it, he had attempted 
to deprive him of his crown and life together. Arta- 
xerxes was not insensible of what he had to fear from 
a brother of his enterprising and ambitious spirit, but 
could not refuse pardoning him to the prayers and tears 
of his mother Parysatis, who doted upon this youngest 
son. He sent him therefore into Asia to his government ; 
confiding to him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an 
absolute authority over the provinces left him by the will 
of the king his father. 

As soon ashe arrived there, his thoughts 

ah M 360l3, Were solely intent upon revenging the 
affront he supposed he had received from 

his hrother, and’ to dethrone him. He received all 
that came from the court with great favour and affa- 
bility, to induce them insensibly to quit the king's party 
and adhere to him, He gained also the hearts of the 

Barbarians under his government; familiarizing him- 

self with them, and mingling with the common soldiery, 

though without forgetting the dignity of the general ; 
and these he formed by various exercises for service in 
war. He applied particularly to raise secretly in several 
places, and upon different pretexts, a body of Grecian 
troops, upon whom he relied much more than upon those 
of the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to his court after 
having been banished from Sparta, and was of great ser- 
vice to him, being an able, experienced, and valiant cap- 

tain. At the same time several cities in 
ie cae. the provinces under the government of 

Tissaphernes revolted from their obedi- 
ence, and placed themselves under the jurisdiction of 


f Diod. J. xiv. p. 243—249, & 252. Justin. |. v. c. 11. Xenoph. de 
Cyri Exped. |. i. p. 243—248. 
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Cyrus. This incident, which was not an effect of chance, 
but of the secret intrigues of that prince, gave birth to.a 
war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence of arm- 
ing against Tissaphernes, assembled troops with less re- 
serve; and to amuse the court the more speciously, sent 
grievous complaints to the king against that governor, 
demanded his protection and aid in the most submissive 
manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by these appearances, 
and believed that all Cyrus’s preparations were directed 
against ‘Vissaphernes alone, and continued quiet, from 
the assurance of having nothing to apprehend for 
himself. . 

Cyrus knew well how to take advantage of the impru- 
dent security and indolence of his brother,’ which some 
people conceived the effect of his goodness and huma- 
nity. And indeed in the beginning of his reign he seemed 
to imitate the virtues of the first Artaxerxes, whose name 
he bore. For he demeaned himself with great mildness 
and affability to such as approached him; he honoured 
and rewarded magnificently all those whose services had 
merited favour; when he passed sentence of punishment, 
it was without either outrage or insult; and when he 
made presents, it was with a gracious air, and such en- 
gaging manners, as infinitely exalted their value, and 
implied, that he was never better pleased than when he 
had an opportunity of doing good to his subjects. To all 
these excellent qualities he ought to have added one no 
less royal, and which would have put him upon his guard 
against the enterprises of a brother, whose character he 
ought to have known; I mean a wise foresight, that pe- 
netrates the future, and renders a prince attentive to pre- 
vent or frustrate whatever may disturb the tranquillity of 
the state. 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually 
dispersing reports and opinions amongst the people, to 
prepare their minds for the intended change and revolt. 
They said that the state required a king of Cyrus’s cha- 
racter; a king, magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and 
showered his favours upon those that served him; and 
that it was necessary for the grandeur of the empire to 

¢ Plut, in Artax. p. 1013. 
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have a prince upon the throne fired with ambition and 
valour, for the support and augmentation of its glory. 
ee _ The young prince lost no time on_his 
Ant. J.c. 401, side, and hastened the execution of his 
great design. He was then only twenty- 
three years old at most. After the important services 
he had done the Lacedzemonians, without which they had 
never obtained the victories that had made them masters 
of Greece, he thought he might safely open himself to 
them. He therefore imparted to them the present si- 
tuation of his affairs, and the end he had in view; con- 
vinced that such a confidence could not but incline them 
the more in his favour. 

In the letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself in 
very magnificent terms. He told them he had a greater 
and more royal heart than his brother; that he was 
better versed in the philosophy and the knowledge of 
the Magi," and that he could drink more wine without 
being disordered in his senses; a very meritorious qua- 
lity amongst the Barbarians, but not so proper to re- 
commend him to the good opinion of those to whom he 
was writing. ‘The Lacedemonians sent orders to their 
fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to obey 
the commands of ‘Tamos his admiral in all things, but 
without the least mention of Artaxerxes, or seeming in 
any manner privy to his design. They thought that 
precaution necessary for their justification with Arta- 
xerxes,' in case affairs should happen to terminate in his 
favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review after- 
wards made, consisted of 13,000 Greeks, which were 
the flower and chief force of his army, and of 100,000 
regular troops of the barbarous nations. Clearchus, the 
Lacedemonian, commanded all the Peloponnesian troops, 
except the Achzans, who had Socrates of Achaia for 
their leader. The Boeotians were under Proxenus the 


Theban, and the Thessalians under Menon. The Bar- 


" By the knowledge of the Magi, amongst the Persians, was meant the 
science of religion and government. 

* Querentes apud Cyrum gratiam; et apud Artaxerxem, si vicissct, 
‘aed patrocinia, ctim nihil adversus eum aperté decrevissent. Justin. 
eV Cokd, 
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barians had Persian generals,“ of whom the chief was 
Ariewus. The fleet consisted of thirty-five ships under Py- 
thagoras the Lacedzmonian, and twenty-five command- 
ed by Tamos the A“gyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. 
It followed the land army, coasting along near the shore. 

Cyrus had opened his design to Clearchus alone of all 
the Greeks, foreseeing aright that the length and bold- 
ness of the enterprise could not fail of discouraging and 
dismaying the officers, as well as soldiers. He made it 
his sole application to gain their affections during the 
march, by treating them with kindness and humanity, 
conversing freely with them, and giving effectual orders 
that they should want for nothing. Proxenus, betweei: 
whose family and Xenophon’s an ancient friendship sub- 
sisted, presented that young Athenian to Cyrus, who re- 
ceived him very favourably,’ and gave him an employ- 
ment in his army amongst the Greeks. He set out from 
Sardis at length, and marched towards the upper pro- 
vinces of Asia. The troops knew neither the occasion 
of the war, nor into what countries they were going. 
Cyrus had only caused it to be given out, that he was 
carrying his arms against the Pisidians, who had infested 
his province by their incursions. 

Tissaphernes,™ rightly judging that all these prepara- 
tions were too great for so insignificant an enterprise as 
against Pisidia, had set out post from Miletus to give the 
king an account of them. ‘This news occasioned great 
trouble at court. Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, was looked upon as the principal cause of 
this war; and all persons in her service and interest were 
suspected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira 
especially, the reigning queen, reproached her inces- 
santly in the most violent terms. Where is now, said 
she to her, that faith you have so often engaged for your 
son’s behaviour 2? Where those ardent prayers you em- 
ployed to preserve from death that conspirator against his 
hing and brother? It is your unhappy fondness that has 
kindled this war, and plunged us into an alyss of misfor- 
tunes. The antipathy and hatred of the two queens for 


k Xenoph. Cyri. Exped. 1. i. p. 252. 'Xenoph. I. iii. p. 294. 
™ Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. 
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each other were already very great, and were still more 
inflamed by such warm reproaches. We shall see what 
the consequences were. Artaxerxes assembled a nu- 
merous army to receive his brother. 

Cyrus advanced continually by long marches.” What 
troubled him most on the way was the pass of Cilicia, 
which was a narrow defile between very high and steep 
mountains, that would admit no more than one carriage 
to pass atatime. Syennesis, king of the country, was 
preparing to dispute this pass with him, and would in- 
fallibly have succeeded, but for the diversion made _ by 
Tamos with his fleet, in conjunction with that of the 
Lacedeemonians. ‘To defend the coasts against the in- 
sults of the fleet, Syennesis abandoned that important 
post, which a small body of troops might have made 
good against the greatest army. 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to 
advance any farther, rightly suspecting that they were 
marching against the king, and loudly exclaiming that 
they had not entered into the service upon that condi- 
tion. Clearchus, who commanded them, had occasion 
for all his address and ability to stifle this commotion in 
its birth. At first he made use of authority and force, 
but with very ill success, and desisted therefore from an 
open opposition to their sentiments: he even affected 
to enter into their views, and to support them with his 
approbation and influence. He declared publicly, that 
he would not separate himself from them, and advised 
them to depute persons to the prince, to know from his 
own mouth against whom they were to be led, that they 
might follow him voluntarily if they approved his mea- 
sures; if not, that they might demand his permission to 
withdraw. By this artful evasion he appeased the tu- 
mult, and made them easy, and they chose him and some 
other officers for their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had 
secretly apprized of every thing, made answer, that he 
was going to attack Abrocomas® his enemy, who was 
encamped at twelve days’ march from thence upon the 


n Xenoph. |. i. p. 248—261. 
° It is not said where he commanded. It appears to be upon the Eu- 
phrates. He marched with 300,000 men to join the king’s army, but did 
not arrive till after the battle. 
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Euphrates. When this answer was repeated to them, 
though they plainly saw against whom they were going, 
they resolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, instead of one darick” 
a month to each soldier, promised to give them one 
and a half. 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the 
principal officers, upon account of a private quarrel with 
Clearchus, had deserted with part of their equipage on 
board a merchant ship. Many were of opinion, that it 
was proper to send some galleys after them, which might 
be done with great ease; and that when they were 
brought back, they should be made an example, by suf- 
fering death in the sight of the whole army. Cyrus, 
convinced that favour was the most certain means to 
obtain affection, and that punishments, lke violent 
remedies, ought never to be used but in extreme neces- 
sity, declared publicly that he would not suffer it to be 
said, that he had detained any one in his service by 
force, and added, that he would send them their wives 
and children, whom they had left as hostages in his 
hands. 

An answer displaying so much wisdom and generosity 
had a surprising effect; and made even those his firm 
adherents, who were before inclined to retire. This is 
an excellent lesson for all who govern. There is in the 
mind of man a fund of natural generosity, which it is 
necessary to know and to put in play. ‘Threats exasperate 
them, and chastisement makes them revolt, when en- 
deavours are used to force them to do their duty against 
their will. They desire a certain degree of confidence 
in their honour,’ and that the glory of discharging their 
duty through choice be left in their power: to shew 
that you believe men faithful, is often the best means to 
make them so. | 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he was marching 


P The darick was worth ten livres. 
a Beneficiis potids quam remediis ingenio experiri placuit. Plin. in 
Traj. 
r Nescio an plus moribus conferet princeps, qui bonos esse patitur, 
quam qui cogit. Plin. hid. 
Plerumque habita fidesipsam obligat fidem, Liv. 
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against Artaxerxes. Upon which some murmuring was 
heard at first, but it soon gave place to the expressions 
of joy and satisfaction, occasioned by that prince’s mag- 
nificent promises to the army. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed 
from all parts, that the king did not intend to come 
directly to a battle, but had resolved to wait in the heart 
of Persia till all his forces were assembled; and that, to 
stop his enemies, he had ordered to be dug in the plains 
of Babylonia, a ditch of five fathoms broad, and three 
deep, extending the space of twelve parasangas’ or 
leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Be- 
tween the Euphrates and the fossé a way had been left 
of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus passed with 
his whole army, which he had reviewed the day before. 
The king had neglected to dispute this pass with him, 
and suffered him to continue his march towards Baby- 
lon. It was ‘Viribasus who made him resolve not to fly in 
such a manner before an enemy, over whom he had 
infinite advantages, as well from the number of his troops 
as the valour of his generals. He resolved therefore to 
advance against the enemy. 


wool fod ieee & 


The battle of Cunaxa. The Greeks are victorious on their side, 
Artaxerxes on his. Cyrus is killed. 


The place where the battle was fought," was called 
Cunaxa, about twenty-five leagues* from Babylon. The 
army of Cyrus consisted of 13,000 Greeks, 100,000 
Barbarians, and twenty chariots armed with scythes. That 
of the enemy in horse and foot might amount to about 
1,200,000, under four generals, Tissaphernes, Gobryas, 
Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without including 6000 chosen 
horse, that fought where the king was present, and never 
quitted his person. But Abrocomas, who had the com- 

* Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. Xenoph. I. i. p. 261—266. 

‘The parasanga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians. It was 
commonly thirty stadia, which make about a league and a half French. 
Some were from twenty to sixty stadia. In the march of Cyrus’s army, I 
suppose the parasanga only twenty stadia, or one league, for reasons I 
shall give hereafter. 


* Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. |. i. p. 263—266. Diod. |. xiv. p. 253, 254. 
Plut. p. 1014—1017. * Five hundred stadia. 
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mand of 300,000 men, did not arrive till five days after 
the battle. In the king’s army were only 150 chariots 
armed with scythes. 

Cyrus believed, from the enemy’s not having defended 
the pass at the fossé, that there would be no battle; so 
that the next day the army marched with great negli- 
gence. But on the third, Cyrus being in his chariot, 
with few soldiers in their ranks before him, and the rest 
marching without any order, or having their arms carried 
for them, a horseman came in full speed, crying out as 
he passed, that the enemy were approaching in order of 
battle. Upon this, great confusion ensued, from the 
apprehension that they should not have time to draw up 
the army. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on 
his arms immediately, and getting on horseback with 
his javelin in his hand, he gave orders universally to the 
troops to stand to their arms, and fall into their ranks ; 
which was executed with so much expedition, that the 
troops had not time to refresh themselves. 

Cyrus posted upon his right 1000 Paphlagonian horse, 
supported by the Euphrates, and the light-armed infan- 
try of the Greeks; and next them, Clearchus, Proxenus, 
and the rest of the general officers to Menon, at the head 
of their several corps. The left wing, composed of Ly- 
dians, Phrygians, and other Asiatic nations, was com- 
manded by Arizeus, who had 1000 horse. Cyrus placed 
himself in the centre, where the chosen troops of the 
Persians and other Barbarians were posted. He had 
around him 600 horsemen, armed at all points, as were 
their horses, with frontlets and breast-plates. The 
prince’s head was uncovered, as were those of all the 
Persians, whose custom it was to give battle in that man- 
ner; the arms of all his people were red, and those of 
Artaxerxes were white. 

A little before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not 
to charge in person, but to cover himself in the rear of 
the Grecian battalions. What is it you say? replied 
Cyrus; at the time I am endeavouring to make myself 
king, would you have me shew myself unworthy of being 
so? That wise and generous answer proves, that he 
knew the duty of a general, especially on a day of battle. 
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Had he withdrawn when his presence was most neces- 
sary, it would have argued his want of courage, and in- 
timidated others. It is necessary always, however, pre- 
serving the due distinction between the leader and the 
troops, that their danger should be common, and no 
one exempt from it; lest the latter should be alarmed 
by a different conduct. Courage in an army depends 
upon example, upon the desire of being distinguished, 
the fear of dishonour, the incapacity of doing otherwise 
than the rest, and the equality of danger. If Cyrus 
had retired, it would have either ruined, or greatly weak- 
ened, all these potent motives, by discouraging the offi- 
cers as well as soldiers of his army. He thought, that 
being their general, it was incumbent upon him to dis- 
charge all the functions of that office, and to shew him- 
self worthy to be the leader and soul of such a number 
of valiant men, ready to shed their blood for his service. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet appear. 
But about three of the clock a great dust like a white 
cloud arose, followed soon after with a blackness that 
overspread the whole plain; after which was seen the 
glittering of armour, lances, and standards. ‘Tissapher- 
nes commanded the left, which consisted of cavalry 
armed with white cuirasses, and of light-armed infantry ; 
in the centre was the heavy-armed foot, a great part of 
which had bucklers made of wood which covered the 
soldier entirely (these were Egyptians). The rest of the 
light-armed infantry and of the horse formed the right 
wing. The foot were drawn up by nations, with as 
much depth as front, and in that order composed square 
battalions. ‘The king had posted himself in the main 
body with the flower of the whole army, and had 6000 
horse for his guard, commanded by Artagerses. Though 
he was in the centre, he was beyond the left wing of 
Cyrus's army, so much did the front of his own exceed 
that of the enemy in extent. A hundred and fifty cha- 
riots armed with scythes were placed in the front of the 
army at some distance from one another. The scythes 
were fixed to the axle downwards and aslant, so as to cut 
down, and overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and expe- 
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rience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as soon as he 
had beaten the enemies in his front, to take care to in- 
cline to his left, and fall upon the centre, where the 
king was posted ; the success of the battle depending 
upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very diff- 
cult to make his way through so great a body of troops, 
replied, that he need be in no pain, and that he would 
take care to do what was necessary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced slowly in good 
order. Cyrus marched in the space between the two 
armies, though nearest to his own, and considered both 
of them with great attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, 
spurred directly up to him, to know whether he had any 
farther orders to give. He called out to him, that the sa- 
crifices were favourable, and that he should tell the troops 
so. He then hastened through the ranks to give his 
orders, and shewed himself to the soldiers with such a 
joy and serenity in. his countenance, as inspired them 
with new courage, and at the same time with an air of 
kindness and familiarity, that excited their zeal and af- 
fection. It is not easy to comprehend what great effects 
are produced by a word, a kind air, or a look of a general, 
upon a day of action; and with what ardour a common 
man will rush into danger, when he believes himself not 
unknown to his general, and thinks his valour will 
oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a slow 
pace, and without noise and confusion. ‘That good order 
and exact discipline extremely surprised the Greeks, who 
expected to see much hurry and tumult in so great a 
multitude, and to hear confused cries, as Cyrus had fore- 
told them. 

The armics were not distant above four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began to sing the hymn of bat- 
tle, and to march on, slowly at first, and with silence. 
When they came near the enemy, they set up great 
cries, striking their darts upon their shields to frighten the 
horse, and then moving altogether, they sprung forwards 
upon the Barbarians with all their force, who did not wait 
their charge, but took to their heels, and fled universally ; 
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except Tissaphernes, who stood his ground with a small 
part of his troops. | 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed king by those around him. 
But he did not give himself up to a vain joy, nor as yet 
reckon himself victor. He perceived, that Artaxerxes 
was wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and 
marched directly against him with his 600 horse. He 
killed Artagerses, who commanded the king’s guard of 
6000 horse, with his own hand, and put the whole body 
to flight. Discovering his brother, he cried out, his 
eyes sparkling with rage, I see him, and spurred against 
him, followed only by his principal officers ; for his 
troops had quitted their ranks to follow the runaways, 
which was an essential fault. 

The battle then became a single combat,* in some 
measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two 
brothers were seen transported with rage and fury, en- 
deavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their 
swords into each other’s hearts, and to assure themselves 
of the throne by the death of their rival. 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and 
killed his horse, that fell with him to the ground. He 
rose, and was remounted upon another, when Cyrus at- 
tacked him again, gave him a second wound, and was 
preparing to give him a third, in hopes that it would 
prove his last. The king, like a lion wounded by the 
hunters, only the, more furious from the smart, sprung 
forwards, impetuously pushing his horse against Cyrus, 
who running headlong, and without regard to his person, 
threw himself into the midst of a flight of darts aimed at 
him from all sides, and received a wound from the king’s 
javelin, at the instant all the rest discharged their weapons 
against him. Cyrus fell dead: some say that it was from 
the wound given him by the king; others affirm that he 
was killed by a Carian soldier. Mithridates, a young 
Persian nobleman, asserted, that he had given him the 
mortal stroke with a javelin, which entered his temple, 

x Diod. |. xiv. p. 254. 
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and pierced his head quite through. The greatest per- 
sons of the court, resolving not to survive so good a 
master, were all killed around his body ; a certain proof, 
says Xenophon, that he well knew how to choose his 
friends, and that he was truly beloved by them. Arius, 
who ought to have been the firmest of all his ad- 
herents, fled with the left wing, as soon as he heard of. 
his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and right. 
hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mesa- 
bates, pursued the enemy into theircamp. Ariaeus had 
not stopped there, but having passed through it, con- 
tinued his retreat to the place where the army had en- 
camped the day before, which was about four leagues 
distant. 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part of 
his left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against them, 
and by the side of the river passed through the light- 
armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to give him 
passage, and made their discharge upon him as he passed 
without losing a man. They were commanded by Epis- 
thenes of Amphipolis, who was esteemed an able captain. 
Tissaphernes kept on without returning to the charge, 
because he perceived he was too weak, and went for- 
ward to Cyrus’s camp, where he found the king, who 
was plundering it; but had not been able to force the 
quarter defended by the Greeks left to guard it, who 

saved their baggage. 

‘The Greeks on their side, aad Artaxerxes on his, who 
did not know what was going on elsewhere, believed 
each of them that they had gained the victory ; the first, 
because they had put the enemy to flight, and pursued 
them ; and the king, because he had killed his brother, 
beaten the troops who had opposed him, and plundered. 
their camp. The event was soon cleared up on both 
sides. ‘Tissaphernes, upon his arrival at the camp, in- 
formed the king, that the Greeks had defeated his left 
wing, and pursued it with great vigour; and the Greeks, 
on their side learned, that the king, in pursuing Cyrus’s 
left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon this advice, 
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the king rallied his troops, and marched in quest of the 
enemy ; and Clearchus, being returned from pursuing 
the Persians, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, when, 
by a movement made by the king, he seemed to intend 
to charge the Greeks by their left, who, fearing to be sur- 
rounded on all sides, wheeled about, and halted with the 
river on their backs, to prevent their being taken in the 
rear. Upon seeing that, the king changed his form of 
battle also, drew up his army in front of them, and 
marched on to the attack. As soon as the Greeks saw 
him approach, they began to sing the hymn of battle, 
and advanced against the enemy even with more ardour 
than in the first action. 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, as at first, 
ran farther than before, and were pursued to a village at 
the foot of a hill, upon which their horse halted. The 
king’s standard was observed to be there, which was a 
golden eagle upon the top of a pike, having its wings 
displayed. ‘lhe Greeks preparing to pursue them, they 
abandoned also the hill, fled precipitately, and all their 
troops broke, and were in the utmost disorder and con- 
fusion. Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the 
bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syracusan and an- 
other to go up it, and observe what passed in the plain. 
They returned with an account that the enemies fled on 
all sides, and that their whole army was routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their 
arms to rest themselves, much surprised, that neither 
Cyrus, nor any one from him, appeared ; and imagining 
that he was either engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, 
or was making haste to possess himself of some impor- 
tant place; for they were still ignorant of his death, and 
the defeat of the rest of his army. They determined 
therefore to return to their camp, where they arrived 
about night-fall, and found the greatest part of the bag- 
gage taken, with all the provisions, and 400 waggons 
laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus had expressly 
caused to be carried along with the army for the Greeks, 
in case of any pressing necessity. They passed the night 
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in the camp, the greatest part of them without any 
refreshment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and vic- 
torious. 

The success of this battle shews the superiority of va- 
lour and military knowledge over the greatest numbers 
without them. ‘The small army of the Greeks did not 
amount to more than twelve or 13,000 men; but they 
were seasoned and disciplined troops, inured to fatigues, 
accustomed to confront dangers, sensible to glory, and 
who, during the long Peloponnesian war, had not wanted 
either time or means to acquire, and perfect themselves 
in the art of war. On Artaxerxes’ side were reckoned 
nearly 1,000,000 of men; but they were soldiers only in 
name, without force, courage, discipline, experience, or 
any sentiment of honour. Hence it was, that as soon as 
the Greeks appeared, terror and disorder ensued amongst 
the enemy; and in the second action, Artaxerxes him- 
self did not dare to wait their attack, but shamefully be- 
took himself to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the 
Greeks very much, and imputes to him as an unpardon- 
able neglect, his not having followed Cyrus’s order, who 
recommended to him above all things to fall upon that 
body where Artaxerxes commanded in person. This 
reproach seems groundless. It is not easy to conceive, 
how it was possible for that captain, who was posted on 
the right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediately, who, 
in the centre of his own army, lay beyond the utmost 
extent of the enemy’s left, as has been said before. It 
seems that Cyrus, depending as he did with great reason 
upon the valour of the Greeks, and desiring they should 
charge Artaxerxes in his post, ought to have placed 
them in the left wing which answered directly to the 
part where the king was; that is to the main body, and 
not in the right, which was very remote from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having fol- 
lowed the pursuit too warmly and too long. If, after 
having put the left wing which opposed him into dis- 
order, he had charged the rest of the enemy in flank, 
and had opened his way to the centre, where Artaxerxes 
was, it is highly probable, that he would have gained a 
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complete victory, and placed Cy rus upon the throne. 
The 600 horse of that prince’s guard committed the 
same fault, and by pursuing the body of troops they had 
put to flicht too eagerly, left their master almost alone, 
and abandoned to the mercy of the enemy: without con- 
sidering, that they were chosen from the whole army for 
the immediate guard of his person, and for no other 
purpose whatsoever. Too much ardour is often preju- 
diciai in a battle, and it is the duty of an able general to 
know how to restrain and direct it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, and aban- 
doned himself too much to his blind passion for glory 
and revenge. In running headiong to attack his brother, 
he forgot that there is a wide difference between a gene- 
ral and a private soldier. He ought not to have exposed 
himself, but as became a prince: as the head, not as the 
hand; as the person who was to give orders, and not as 
those who were to execute them. 

In these remarks I only adopt those which have been 
made by able judges in the art of war, and would not 
choose to advance my own opinion upon points which I 
am not competent to decide. 


Sect. III. Eulogy of Cyrus. 


Xenophon gives us a magnificent character of Cy- 
rus,’ and that not merely from the report of others, but 
from what he saw and knew of him in his own person. 
He was, says he, in the opinion of all that were ac- 
quainted with him, next to Cyrus the Great, a prince 
the most worthy of the supreme authority, and one who 
had the most nobie, and most truly royal soul. From 
his infancy he surpassed all of his own age in every ex- 
ercise, whether it were in managing the horse, drawing 
the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chase, in which he 
distinguished himself once by fighting and killing a bear 
that attacked him. ‘Those advantages were enhanced 
in him by the nobleness of his air, an engaging aspect, 
and by all the graces of nature, that conduce to recom- 
mend merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia, and 

YDe Exped. Cyr. |. i. p. 266, 267. , 
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the neighbouring provinces,’ his chief care was to make 
the people sensible that he had nothing so much at 
heart as to keep his word inviolably, not only with regard 
to public treaties, but the most minute of his promises ; 
a quality very rare amongst princes, which however is 
the basis of all good government, and the source of their 
own, as well as their people’s happiness. Not only the 
places under his authority, but the enemy themselves, 
reposed an entire confidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always desired 
to return it twofold, and wished that he might live no 
longer (as he said himself), than whilst he surpassed his 
friends in benefits, and his enemies in vengeance. (It 
would have been more glorious for him to have over- 
come the latter by the force of favour and benevolence.) 
Nor was there ever a prince, whom people were more 
afraid to offend, nor for whose sake they were more 
ready to hazard their possessions, lives, and fortunes. 

Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his study 
was to make his greatness appear only where it was use- 
ful and beneficial, and to extinguish all other sentiments, 
but those which flow from gratitude and affection. He 
was careful to seize every occasion of doing good, to 
confer his favours with judgment and in season, and to 
shew, that he thought himself rich, powerful, and happy, 
only as he made others sensible of his being so by his 
benevolence and liberality. But he took care not to 
exhaust the means by an imprudent profusion. He did 
not lavish,* but distribute his favours. He chose rather 
to make ce liberalities the rewards of merit, than mere 
donations, and that they should be subservient in pro- 
moting virtue, and not in supporting the soft and abject 
slotlr of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with conferring his favours 
upon valiant men, and governments and rewards were 
bestowed only on those who had distinguished them- 
selves by their actions. He never granted any honour 
or dignity to favour, intrigue, or faction, but to merit 
alone; upon which depends not only the glory but the 


7 Great Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
* Habebat sinuim facilem, non perforatum: ex quo multa exeant, nihi] 
excidat. Senec. de vit. deat. xxiii. 
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prosperity of governments. By that means he soon 
made virtue estimable, and rendered vice contemptible. 
The provinces, animated with a noble emulation, fur- 
nished him in a very short time with a considerable 
number of excellent subjects of every kind; who under 
a different government would have remained unknown, 
obscure, and useless. 

Never did any one know how to confer an obligation 
with a better grace, or to win the hearts of those who 
could serve him with a more engaging behaviour. As 
he was fully sensible that he stood in need of the assist- 
ance of others for the execution of his designs, he thought 
justice and gratitude required that he should render his 
adherents all the services in his power. All the presents 
made him, whether of splendid arms, or rich apparel, he 
distributed among his friends, according to their several 
tastes or occasions, and used to say, that the brightest 
ornament, and most exalted riches of a prince, consisted 
4m adorning and enriching those who served him well. 
In fact, says Xenophon, to do good to one’s friends, and 
to excel them in liberality, does not seem so worthy of 
admiration in so high a fortune; but to transcend them 
in goodness of heart and sentiments of friendship and 
affection, and to take more pleasure in conferring, than 
receiving obligations; this is what I find in Cyrus truly 
worthy of esteem and admiration. ‘The first of these 
advantages he derives from his rank; the other from 
himself and his intrinsic merit. 

By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the uni- 
versal esteem and affection as well of the Greeks as Bar- 
barians. A great proof of what Xenophon here says, 
is, that none ever quitted the service of Cyrus for the 
king’s; whereas great numbers went over every day to 
him from the king’s party after the war was declared, 
and even of such as had most credit at the court; because 
they were all convinced, that Cyrus knew best how to 
distinguish and reward their services. 

It is most certain that young Cyrus was endowed with 
great virtues, and a superior merit; but I am surprised, 
that Xenophon, in drawing his character, has described 
only the most beautiful features, and such as are calcu- 
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lated to excite our admiration of him, without saying 
the least word of his defects, and especially of that im- 
moderate ambition, which was the soul of ail his actions, 
and which at length put arms into his hands, against his 
elder brother and king. Is it allowable in an historian, 
whose chief duty is to paint virtue and vice in their pro- 
per colours, to relate at large an enterprise of such a na- 
ture, without intimating the least dislike or reprobation 
of it? But with the Pagans, ambition was so far from 
being considered as a vice, that it often passed for a 
virtue. 


SECT. IV. 


The king wishes to compel the Greeks to deliver up their arms. They 
resolve to die rather than surrender themselves. A treaty is made 
with them. Tissaphernes takes upon him to conduct them back to 
their own country. He treacherously seizes Clearchus and four other 
generals, who are all put to death. 


The Greeks,” having learned, the day after the battle, 
that Cyrus was dead, sent deputies to Arizus, the gene- 
ral of the Barbarians, who had retired with his troops to 
the place from whence they had marched the day before 
the action, to offer him, as victors, the crown of Persia 
in the room of Cyrus. At the same time arrived Persian 
heralds at arms from the king, to summon them to de- 
liver up their arms; to whom they answered with a 
haughty air, that such messages were not to be sent to 
conquerors; that if the king would have their arms, he 
might come and take them; but that they would die 
before they would part with them; that if he would re- 
ceive them into the number of his allies, they would 
serve him with fidelity and valour ;° but if he imagined 
to reduce them to slavery as conquered, he might know, 
they had wherewithal to defend themselves, and were 
determined to lose their lives and liberty together. The 
herald added, that they had orders to tell them, that if 
they continued in the place where they were, they would 
be allowed a suspension of arms, but if they advanced 
or retired, that they would be treated as enemies. The 


b Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. I. ii. p. 272—292. Diod. I. xiv. p. 255—257, 
¢ Sin ut victis servitum indiceretur, esse sibi ferrum et juventutem, et 
promptum libertati aut ad mortem animum. Tacit. Annal. |. iv. c. 46. 
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Greeks agreed, but were asked by the heralds what an- 
swer they should take back. Peace in continuing here, 
or war in marching, replied Clearchus, without explain- 
ing himself farther; in order to keep the king always in 
suspense and uncertainty. 

The answer of Arizus to the Grecian deputies was, 
that there were many Persians more considerable than 
himself, who would not suffer him upon the throne, and 
that he should set out early the next day to return into 
Tonia; that, if they would march thither with him, they 
might join him inthe night. Clearchus, with the advice 
of the officers, prepared to depart. He commanded 
from thenceforth, as being the sole person of sufficient 
capacity; for he had not been actually elected general-in- 
chief. 

When the night came, Miltocythes the Thracian, 
who commanded forty horse, and about 300 foot of his 
own country, went and surrendered himself to the king; 
and the rest of the Greeks began their march under the 
conduct of Clearchus, and arrived about midnight at the 
camp of Arizus. After they had drawn up in battle, 
the principal officers went to wait on him in his tent, 
where they swore alliance with him; and the Barbarian 
engaged to conduct the army without fraud. In con- 
firmation of the treaty, they sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a 
boar, and a bull; the Greeks dipped their swords, and 
the barbarians the points of their javelins, in the blood 
of the victims. 

Arizus did not think it proper to return by the same 
route they had come, because, as they had found nothing 
for their subsistence during the last seventeen days of 
their march, they must have suffered much more, had 
they taken the same way back again. He therefore 
took another; exhorting them only to make long 
marches at first, in order to evade the king’s pursuit ; 
but this, however, they could not effect. Towards the 
evening, when they were not far from some villages 
where they proposed to halt, the scouts came in with ad- 
vice, that they had seen several equipages and convoys, 
which made it reasonable to judge, that the enemy were 
not far off. Upon which they stood their ground, and 
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waited their coming up; and the next day, before sun- 
rising, drew up in the same order as in the preceding 
battle. So bold an appearance terrified the king, who 
sent heralds, not to demand, as before, the surrender of 
their arms, but to propose peace anda treaty. Clearchus, 
who was informed of their arrival, whilst he was busy in 
drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, and 
to tell them, that he was not yet at leisure to hear them. 
He assumed purposely an air of haughtiness and gran- 
deur, to denote his intrepidity, and at the same time to 
shew the fine appearance and good condition of his 
phalanx. When he advanced with the most gallant of 
his officers, expressly chosen for the occasion, and had 
heard what the heralds had to propose; he made answer, 

that they must begin with giving battle, because the 
army, being in want of provisions, had no time to lose. 

The herald having carried back this answer to their mas- 
ter, returned shortly after ; which shewed, that the king, 
or whoever spoke in his name, was not very distant. 
They said, they had orders to conduct them to villages, 
where they would find provisions in abundance, and 
conducted them thither accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which, Tissa- 
phernes arrived from the king, with the queen’s brother 
and three other Persian grandees, attended by a great 
number of officers and domestics. After having saluted 
the generals, who advanced to receive him, he told them 
_ by his interpreter, that being a neighbour of Greece, 
and seeing them engaged in dangers, out of which it 
would be difficult to extricate themselves, he had used 
his good offices with the king, to obtain permission to 
reconduct them into their own country; being con- 
vinced, that neither themselves, nor their cities, would 
ever be unmindful of that favour: that the king, without 
having declared himself positively upon that head, had 
commanded him to come to them, to know for what 
cause they had taken arms against him; and he advised 
them to make the king such an answer, as might not 
give any offence, and might enable him to do them ser- 
vice. MWe call the gods to witness, replied Clearchus, 
that we did not enlist ourselves to make war with the king, 
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or to march against him. Cyrus, concealing his true 
motives under different pretexts, brought us almost hither 
without explaining himself, the better to surprise you. 
And when we saw him surrounded with dangers, we 
thought it infamous to abandon him, after the favours we 
had received from him. But as he is dead, we are re- 
leased from our engagement, and neither desire to contest 
the crown with Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his country, 
nor to give him the least disquiet ; provided he does not 
oppose our return, However, if we are atiacked, we shall 
endeavour, with the assistance of the gods, to make a good 
defence; and shall not le ungrateful towards those who 
render us any service. ‘Tissaphernes replied, that he 
would let the king know what they said, and return with 
his answer. But his not coming the next day gave the 
Greeks some anxiety: he however arrived on the third, 
and told them, that after much controversy, he had at 
length obtained the king’s pardon for them : for, that it 
had been represented to the king, that he ought not to 
suffer people to return with impunity into their country, 
who had been so insolent as to come thither to make 
war upon him. In jine, said he, you may now assure 
yourselves of not finding any obstacle to your return, and 
of being supplied with provisions, or suffered to buy them; 
and you shall swear on your part, that you will pass with- 
out committing any disorders in your march, and that you 
will take only what ts necessary; provided you are not fur- 
nished with it. ‘These conditions were sworn to on both 
sides. .Tissaphernes and the queen’s brother gave their 
hands to the colonels and captains in token of amity. 
After which Tissaphernes withdrew to arrange his affairs, 
promising to return shortly in order to go back with 
them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, con- 
tinuing encamped near Arizeus, who received frequent 
visits from his brothers, and other relations, as did the 
officers of his army from the Persians of the different 
party; who assured them from the king of an entire 
oblivion of the past: so that the friendship of Arizus for 
the Greeks appeared to cool every day more and more. 
This change gave them some uneasiness. Several of 
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the officers went to Clearchus and the other generals, 
and said to them, What do we here any longer ? Are we 
not sensible, that the hing desires to see us all perish, that 
others may be terrified by our example? Perhaps he 
keeps us waiting here, till he reassembles his dispersed 
troops, or sends to seize the passes in our way; for he will 
never suffer us to return into Greece to divulge our own 
glory and his shame. Clearchus made answer to this 
discourse, that to depart without consulting the king, 
was to break with him, and to declare war by violating 
the treaty; that they should remain without a conductor 
in a strange country, where nobody would supply them 
with provisions; that Arizus would abandon them; and 
that even their friends would become their enemies; that 
he did not know, but there might be other rivers to 
pass, but that, were the Euphrates the only one, they 
could not get over it, were the passage ever so little 
disputed. That if it were necessary to come to a battle, 
they should find themselves without cavalry against an 
enemy that had a very numerous and excellent body of 
horse; so that if they gained the victory, they could 
make no great advantage of it, and if they were over- 
come, they were utterly and irretrievably lost. Besides, 
why should the king, who has so many other means to de- 
stroy us, engage his word only to violate it, and thereby 
render himself execralle in the sight of gods and men ? 
Tissaphernes, however, arrived with his troops, in 
order to return into his government, and they set for- 
ward all together under the conduct of that satrap, who 
supplied them with provisions. _ Arizeus with his troops 
encamped with the Barbarians, and the Greeks sepa- 
rately at some distance, which kept up a continual dis- 
trust amongst them. Besides which, there happened 
frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that augmented 
their aversion for each other. After three days’ march, 
they arrived at the wall of Media, which is a hundred 
feet high, twenty broad, and twenty leagues‘ in extent, all 
built with bricks, cemented with bitumen, like the walls 
of Babylon, from which it was not very distant at one of 
its extremities. When they had passed it, they marched 


‘Twenty parasangas, 
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eight leagues in two days, and came to the river ‘Tigris, 
after having crossed two of its canals, cut expressly for 
watering the country. They then passed the Tigris® 
upon a bridge of twenty-seven boats near Sitace, a very 
great and populous city. After four days’ march, they 
arrived at another city, very opulent also, called Opis. 
They found there a bastard brother of Artaxerxes with a 
very considerable body of troops, which he was bringing 
from Susa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the 
fine order of the Greeks. From thence, having passed 
the deserts of Media, they came after a march of six 
days to a place called the lands of Parysatis; the revenues 
of which appertained to that princess. ‘Tissaphernes, to 
insult the memory of her son Cyrus, so dearly beloved 
by her, gave up the villages to be plundered by the 
Greeks. Continuing their march through the desert 
on the one side of the Tigris, which they had on their 
left, they arrived at Cana, a very great and rich city, 
and from thence at the river Zabates. 

The occasions of distrust increased every day between 
the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought it in- 
cumbent on him to come to an explanation once for all 
with Tissaphernes. He began with observing upon the 
sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties subsisting 
between them. Can @ man, said he, conscious of the 
guilt of perjury, be capable of living at ease. How 
would he shun the wrath of the gods, who are the witnesses 
of treaties, and escape their vengeance, whose power is 
universal ? He added afterwards many things to prove, 
that the Greeks were obliged by their own interest to 
continue faithful to him, and that, by renouncing his 
alliance, they must first inevitably renounce not only all 
religion, but reason and common sense. ‘Tissaphernes 
seemed to relish this discourse, and spoke to him with 
all the appearance of the most perfect sincerity; in- 
sinuating, at the same time, that some persons had 
done him bad offices with him. Jf you will bring your 

© The march of the Grecks and the rest of the army, from the day after 
the battle till the passing of the Tigris, abounds in the text of Xenophon 
with very great obscuritics, to explain which fully, would require a long 


dissertation. My plan does not admit me to enter into such discussions, 
which [ must therefore refer to those who are more able than myself. 
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officers hither, said he, I will shew you those who have 
wronged you by their representations. He kept him to 
supper, and professed more friendship for him than ever. 

The next day Clearchus proposed in the assembly, to 
go with the several commanders of the troops to Tissa- 
phernes. He suspected Menon in particular, whom 
he knew to have had a secret conference with the 
satrap in the presence of Ariaeus; besides which, they 
had already differed several times with each other. 
Some objected, that it was not proper that all the 
generals should go to Tissaphernes, and that it was 
not consistent with prudence to rely implicitly upon the 
professions of a Barbarian. But -Clearchus continued 
to insist upon his proposal, till it was agreed that the 
four other commanders, with twenty captains and about 
200 soldiers, under the pretext of buying provisions in 
the Persian camp, where there was a market, should be 
sent along with him. When they came to the tent of 
Tissaphernes, the five commanders, Clearchus, Menon, 
Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were suffered to enter, 
but the captains remained without at the door. Imme- 
diately, on a certain signal before agreed on, those 
within were seized, and the others put to the sword. 
Some Persian horse afterwards scoured the country, and 
killed all the Greeks they met, whether freemen or 
slaves. Clearchus, with the other generals, was sent to 
the king, who ordered their heads to be struck off. 
Xenophon describes with sufficient extent the characters 
of those officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity 
for forming great enterprises. His courage was not rash, 
but directed by prudence ; and he retained all the cool- 
ness of his temper and presence of mind in the midst of 
the greatest dangers. He loved the troops, and let 
them want for nothing. He knew how to make them 
obey him; but out of fear. His mien was awful and 
severe; his language rough; his punishments instant 
and rigorous: he gave way sometimes to passion, but 
presently came to himself, and always chastised with 
justice. His great maxim was, that nothing could be 
done in an ariny without severe discipline; and from 
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him came the saying, that a soldier ought to fear his 
general more than the enemy. ‘The troops esteemed 
his valour,’ and did justice to his merit ; but they were 
afraid of his temper, and did not love to serve under 
him. Ina word, says Xenophon, the soldiers feared 
him as scholars do a severe pedagogue. We may say 
of him with Tacitus, that by an excess of severity he 
made, what had otherwise been well done by him, un- 
amiable; Cupidine severitatis in his etiam, que rite 
Faceret, acerbus.® 

Proxenus was of Boeotia. From his infancy he aspired 
at great things, and was industrious to make himself 
capable of them. He spared no means for the attain- 
ment of instruction, and was the disciple of Gorgias the 
Leontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who sold his lectures 
at a very high price. When he found himself capable 
of commanding, and of doing good to his friends, as 
well as of being served by them, he entered into Cyrus’s 
service with the view of advancing himself. He did not 
want ambition, but would take no other path to glory 
than that of virtue. He would have been a perfect 
captain, had he had to do with none but brave and dis- 
ciplined men, and had it been only necessary to make 
himself beloved. He was more apprehensive of being 
upon bad terms with his soldiers, than his soldiers with 
him. He thought it sufficient for a commander to 
praise good actions, without punishing bad ones; for 
which reason he was beloved by the worthy ; but those 
of a different character abused his easiness. He died at 
thirty years of age. 

Could the two great persons," whose portrait we have 
here drawn after Xenophon, have moulded into one, 
something perfect might have been made of them; by 
retrenching their several defects, and retaining only 
their virtues; but it rarely happens, that the same man, 
as Tacitus’ says of Agricola, behaves, according to the 


f Manebat admiratio viri et fama; sed oderant. Tacit. Histor. 1.ii. c. 68. 

§ Tacit. Annal. c. xxv. : 

h Egregium principatds temperamentum, si, demptis utriusque vitiis 
sole virtutes miscerentur. Tacit. Histor. |. ti. c. 5. 

‘ Pro variis temporibus ac negotiis severus et comis—nec illi, quod est 
rarissimum, aut facilitas auctoritatem, aut seyeritas amorem, deminuit. 
Tacit. in Agric. c, ix. 
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exigency of times and circumstances, sometimes with 
gentleness and sometimes with severity, without lessen- 
ing his authority by the former, or the people’s affection 
by the latter. 

Menon was a Thessalian, avaricious and ambitious, 
but ambitious only to satiate his avarice, pursuing honour 
and estimation for the mere lucre of money. He courted 
the friendship of the great, and of persons in authority, 
that he might have it in his power to commit injustice 
and oppression with impunity. To obtain his ends, 
falsehood, fraud, perjury, cost him nothing; whilst 
sincerity, and integrity of heart, were in his opinion 
merely weakness and stupidity. He loved nobody ; and 
if he professed friendship, it was only to deceive. As 
others make their glory consist in religion, probity, 
and honour, he valued himself upon injustice, deceit, 
and treachery. He gained the favour of the great by 
false reports, whispering, and calumny ; and that of the 
soldiery by licence and impunity. In fine, he endea- 
voured to render himself terrible by the mischief it was 
in his power to do, and imagined he favoured those to 
whom he did none. 

I had thoughts of retrenching these characters, which 
interrupt the thread of the history. But as men, in all 
times, are the same, I thought retaining them would 
neither be useless nor disagreeable to the reader. 


SECT. V. 


Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks from the province of Babylon, 
as far as Trebisond. 


The generals of the Greeks having been seized,“ and 
the officers who attended them massacred, the troops 
were in the highest consternation. ‘They were five or 
600 leagues from Greece, surrounded with great rivers 
and hostile nations, without a guide or any supplies of 

rovisions. In this state of general dejection, they 

could not think of taking either nourishment or repose. 

In the middle of the night, Xenophon, a young Athe- 

nian, but of prudence and capacity superior to his years, 

went to some of the officers, and represented to them, 
k Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. I. iii. & iy. 
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that they had no time to lose; that it was of the utmost 
importance to prevent the bad designs of the enemy ; 
that, however small their number, they would render 
themselves formidable, if they behaved with boldness 
and resolution; that valour and not multitude deter- 
mines the success of arms; and that it was necessary 
above all things to nominate generals immediately ; 
because an army without commanders is like a body 
without a soul. A council was immediately held, at 
which 100 officers were present ; and Xenophon, being 
desired to speak, enforced the reasons at large, which he 
had at first but lightly touched upon; and by his advice 
commanders were appointed. ‘These were, Timasion in 
the room of Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor 
for Agias, Philesius for Menon, and Xenophon for 
Proxenus. 

Before the break of day, they assembled the army. 
The generals made speeches to animate the troops, and 
Xenophon amongst the rest. Lellow-soldiers, said he, 
the loss of so many brave men Ly vile treachery, and the 
being abandoned by our friends, 1s very deploratle: but 
we must not sink under our misfortunes ; and if we cannot 
conquer, let us choose rather to perish gloriously, than io 
fall into the hands of Barltarians, who would inflict upon 
us the greatest miseries. Let us call to mind the glorious 
Latiles of Platee, Thermopylae, Salamis, and so many 
others, wherein our ancestors, though with a small number, 
have fought and defeated the innumeralle armies of the 
Persians, and thereby rendered the name alone of Greek 
for ever formidable. It is to their invincible valour we 
owe the honour we possess, of acknowledging no masters 
upon earth but the gods, nor any happiness but what is 
consistent with liberty. Those gods, the avengers of per- 
jury, and witnesses of the enemy’s perfidy, will Le favour- 
alle tous; and as they are attacked in the violation of 
treaties, and tahe pleasure in humbling the proud and ex- 
alting the low, they will also follow us to battle and combat 
forus. For the rest, fellow-soldiers, as we have no refuge 
but in victory, which must Le our sole resource, and will 
make us ample amends for whatever it costs to attain it; 

I should believe, if it were your opinion, that in order to 
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make amore expeditious and less difficult retreat, it would 
Le very proper to rid ourselves of all the useless lLaggage, 
and to keep only what is absolutely necessary in our march. 
All the soldiers that moment lifted up their hands to 
signify their approbation and consent to all that had been 
said, and without loss of time set fire to their tents and 

carriages ; such of them as had too much equipage giv- 
ing it to others who had too little, and destroying the 
rest. 

It was resolved to march the army without tumult or 
violence, if their return was not opposed ; but otherwise 
to open themselves .a passage sword in hand through the 
enemy. They therefore began their march in the form 
of a great hollow square, with the baggage in the centre. 
Chirisophus the Lacedemonian had the vanguard ; two 
of the oldest captains the right and left; and Timasion 
with Xenophon were posted in the rear as the youngest 
officers. The first day was distressing ; because having 
neither horse nor slingers, they were extremely harassed 
by a detachment sent against them: but they provided 
against that inconvenience by following Xenophon’s ad- 
vice. ‘They chose 200 men out of the Rhodians among 
the troops, whom they armed with slings, and augmented 
their pay for their encouragement. They could throw 
as far again as the Persians, because they discharged 
balls of lead, and the others made use only of large flints. 
They mounted also a squadron of fifty men upon the 
horses intended for the baggage, and supplied their 
places with other beasts of burden. By the means of 
this supply, a second detachment of the enemy were 
very severely handled. 

After some days march, Tissaphernes sipeate with all 
his forces. He contented himself at first with harassing the 
Greeks, who moved on continually. The latter observing 
the difficulty of retreating in a hollow square in the face 
of the enemy, from the unevenness of ground, hedges, 
and other obstacles, which might oblige them to break 
it, changed their order of battle, and marched in two 
columns, with the little baggage they had in the space 
between them. They formed a body of reserve of 600 
chosen men, whom they divided into six companies, and 
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subdivided by fifties and tens, to facilitate their motions, 
according as occasion might require. When the columns 
came close to each other, they either remained in the 
rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both sides, to avoid 
disorder ; and when they opened, they fell into the void 
space in the rear between the two columns. Upon 
any occasion of attack, they immediately ran where it 
was necessary. ‘he Greeks stood several charges, but 
they were neither considerable, nor attended with much 
loss. 

They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth would 
not admit them to repass it without boats, they were 
obliged to cross the Carduchian mountains, because 
there was no other way; and the prisoners reported, 
that from thence they would enter Armenia, where they 
might pass the Tigris, at its source, and afterwards the 
Euphrates, not very distant from it. ‘To gain those de- 
files before the enemy could seize them, it was thought 
proper to set forwards in the night, in order to arrive at 
the foot of the mountains by the break of day; which 
was done accordingly. Chirisophus continued at the 
head of the advanced guard, with the troops armed with 
missive weapons, besides his ordinary corps ; and Xeno- 
phon in the rear, with only the heavy-armed soldiers, 
because at that time there was nothing to fear on that 
side. The inhabitants of the country had taken posses- 
sion of several of the heights, from whence it was neces- 
sary to dislodge them, which could not be done without 
great danger and difficulty. 

- The officers, having held a council of war, were of 
opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them all the 
beasts of burden not absolutely necessary, with all the 
slaves lately taken; because both the one and the other 
would retard their march too much in the great defiles 
they had to pass; besides which, it required a greater 
quantity of provisions to support them, and those who 
had the care of the beasts were useless in fight. That 
regulation was executed without delay, and they conti- 
nued their march, sometimes fighting, sometimes halt- 
ing. The passing of the mountains, which took up seven 
days, fatigued the troops exceedingly, and occasioned 
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some loss; but at length they arrived at villages, where 
they found provisions in abundance, and rested some 
days, to recover the severe fatigues the army had under- 
gone, in comparison with which all they had suffered in 
Persia was trivial. 

But they found themselves soon after exposed to new 
danger. Almost at the foot of the mountains they came 
to a river 200 feet in breadth, called Centrites, which 
stopped their march. They had to defend themselves 
both against the enemy, who pursued them in the rear, 
and the Armenians, the soldiers of the country, who lined 
the opposite side of the river. ‘They attempted in vain 
to pass it in a place where the water came up to their 
arm-pits, and were carried away by the rapidity of the 
current, which the weight of their arms made them un- 
able to resist. By good fortune they discovered another 
place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
people of the country pass. It required abundance of 
address, diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy on 
both sides of them. The army however passed the river 
at length without much loss. 

They marched afterwards with less interruption ; 
passed the source of the ‘Tigris, and arrived at the little 
river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has many 
villages on its banks, Here began the western Armenia; 
which was governed by ‘Tiribasus, a satrap much beloved 
by the king, who had the honour to help him to mount 
on horseback when at the court:’ he offered to let the 
army pass, and to suffer the soldiers to take all they 
wanted, upon condition that they should commit no ra- 
vages in their march ; which proposal was accepted and 
ratified on each side. ‘Tiribasus kept always a flying 
camp at a small distance from the army. ‘There fell a 
great quantity of snow, which gave the troops some in- 
convenience ; and they learned from a prisoner, that Ti- 
ribasus designed to attack the Greeks in their passage 
over the'mountains, in a defile, through which they must 
necessarily march. ‘They prevented him by seizing: that 


1 'The French translator of Xenophon says, he held the king’s stiriup 
when he got on horseback, without considering that the ancients used 
none. 
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post, after having put the enemy to flight. After some 
days’ march through deserts, they passed the Euphrates 
near its source, not having the water above.their waist. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and obstructed respira- 
tion ; so that it was thought necessary to sacrifice to the 
wind, upon which it seemed to abate. They marched on in 
snow five or six feet deep, which killed several servants and 
beasts of burden, besides thirty soldiers. ‘They made 
several fires during the night, for they found plenty of 
wood. All the next day, they continued their march 
through the snow, where many of them, worn down 
with hunger, which was followed with languor or faint- 
ing, continued lying upon the ground, through weakness 
and want of spirits. When something had been given 
them to eat, they found themselves relieved, and conti- 
nued their march. 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, overtaken by 
the night, remained on the road without fire or provi- 
sions, so that several died of their hardships, and the 
enemy who followed them took some baggage. Some 
soldiers were also left behind, that had lost their sight, 
and others their toes, by the snow. Against the first 
evil the remedy was to wear something black before the 
eyes ; and against the other to keep the legs always in 
motion, and to bare the feet at night. Arriving at a 
more commodious place, they dispersed themselves into 
the neighbouriug villages, to recover and repose after 
their fatigues. ‘The houses were built under ground, 
with an opening at top, like a well, through which the 
descent was by a ladder ; but there was another entrance 
for cattle. They found there sheep, cows, goats, poultry ; 
with wheat, barley, and pulse ; and for drink, there was 
beer, which was very strong, when not mingled with 
water, but was agreeable to those who were used to it. 
They drank this with a reed out of the vessels that held 
the beer, upon which they saw the barley swim. The 
master of the house, where Xenophon lay, received him 
very kindly, and even shewed him where some wine was 
concealed ; besides which he made him a present of se- 
veral horses. He taught him also to fasten a kind of 
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hurdles to their feet, and to do the same to the other 
beasts of burden, to prevent their sinking in the snow ; 
without which they would have been up to the girth in 
it at every step. The army, after having rested seven 
days in these villages, resumed their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called also the Phasis, which is about 100 feet in 
breadth. ‘T'wo days after they discovered the Phasians, 
the Chalybes, and the Taocians, who kept the pass of the 
mountains, to prevent their descending into the plain. 
They saw it was impossible to avoid coming to a battle 
with them, and resolved to engage the same day. Xeno- 
phon, who observed that the enemy defended only the 
ordinary passage, and that the mountain was three 
leagues in extent, proposed the sending of a detachment 
to take possession of the heights that commanded the 
enemy; which would not be difficult, as they might pre- 
vent all suspicion of their design by a march in the night, 
and by making a false attack by the main road, to amuse 
the barbarians. This was accordingly executed, the 
enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

They crossed the country of the Chalybes, who are 
the most valiant of all the barbarians in those parts. 
When they killed an enemy, they cut off his head, and 
carried it about in triumph, singing anddancing. ‘They 
kept themselves close shut up in their cities, and when 
the army marched, fell suddenly upon the rear, after 
having carried every thing of value in the country into 
places of safety. After twelve or fifteen days’ march, 
they arrived at a very high mountain, called Teches, 
from whence they descried the sea. The first who per- 
ceived it, raised great shouts of joy for a considerable - 
time ; which made Xenophon imagine that the van- 
guard was attacked, and go with haste to support it. As 
he approached nearer, the cry of The sea! the sea! was 
heard distinctly, and the alarm changed into joy and 
gaiety: but when they came to the top, nothing was 
heard but a confused noise of the whole army crying to- 
gether, Zhe sea! the sea! whilst they could not refrain 
from tears, nor from embracing their generals and ofh- 
cers. And then, without waiting for orders, they heaped 
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up a pile of stones, and erected a trophy with broken 
bucklers and shattered arms. , 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of Col- 
chis, one of which was higher than the rest, and of that 
the people of the country had possessed themselves. 
The Greeks drew up in battle at the bottom of it to 
ascend, for the access was not impracticable. Xenophon 
did not judge it proper to march in line of battle, but by 
files: because the soldiers could not keep their ranks, 
from the inequality of the ground, that in some places 
was easy, and in others difficult, to climb, which might 
discourage them. ‘That advice was approved, and the 
army formed according to it. The heavy-armed troops 
amounted to fourscore files, each consisting of about 100 
men, with 1800 light-armed soldiers, divided into three 
bodies, one of which was posted on the right, another 
on the left, and a third in the centre. After having en- 
couraged his troops, by representing to them that this 
was the last obstacle they had to surmount, and implored 
the assistance of the gods, the army began to ascend the 
hill. The enemy were not able to support their charge, 
and dispersed. They passed the mountain, and encamped 
in villages, where they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to the army, 
which put them in great consternation. For the sol- 
diers, finding abundance of bee-hives in that place, and 
eating the honey, they were seized with violent vomiting 
aud fluxes, attended with delirious fits; so that those 
who were least ill, seemed like drunken men, and the 
rest, either furiously mad or dying. The earth was 
strewed with their bodies as after a defeat; however, 
none of them died, and the distemper ceased the next 
day about the same time it had seized them. The third 
or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the condition 
in which people are after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisond, a 
Greek colony of Sinopians, situate upon the Euxine or 
Black Sea, in the province of Colchis. Here they lay 
encamped for thirty days, and acquitted themselves of 
the vows they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the 
other deities, to obtain a happy return into their own 
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country. They also celebrated the games of the horse 
and foot races, wrestling, boxing, the pancratium; the 
whole attended with the greatest joy and solemnity. 


SECT. VI. 


The Greeks, after having undergone excessive fatigues, and surmounted 
many dangers, arrive upon the sea-coast opposite to Byzantium. They 
pass the strait, and engage in the service of Seuthes, prince of ‘Thrace. 
Xenophon afterwards repasses the sea with his troops, advances to 
Pergamus, and joins Thimbron, general of the Lacedzemonians, who 
was marching against 'Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus. 

After having offered sacrifices to the several divinities,” 
and celebrated the games, they deliberated upon the pro- 
per measures for their return into Greece. They con- 
cluded upon going thither by sea, and for that purpose 
Chirisophus offered to go to Anaxibius, the admiral of 
Sparta, who was his friend, in hopes of being able to 
obtain ships of him. He set out directly, and Xeno- 
phon regulated the order it was necessary to observe, 
and the precautions to be taken for the security of the 
camp, provisions, and forage. He believed it also proper 
to make sure of some vessels, besides those that were 
expected, and made some expeditions against the neigh- 
bouring people. 

As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was expected, 
and provisions began to be wanting, it was resolved to 
proceed by land; because there was not a sufficient 
number of ships to transport the whole army ; and those 
which the precaution of Xenophon had procured, were 
allotted to carry the women, the old and sick men, with 
all the unnecessary baggage. The army continued its 
march, and lay ten days at Cerasus," where there was a 
general review of the troops, who were found to amount 
to 8,600 men, out of about 10,000; the rest having died 
in the retr eat, of their wounds, fatigues, or discases. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in these 
parts, several disputes arose, as well with the inhabitants 
of the country, as with some of the officers who were 
jealous of Xenophon’s authority, and endeavoured to 


m Xenoph. I. vi. 

" This city of Cerasus became famous for the cherry-trees which 
Lucullus first brought into Italy, and which from thence have been dis- 
persed all over the western world. 
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render him odious to the army. But his prudence and 
moderation put a stop to those disorders ; having made 
the soldiers sensible, that their safety depended upon 
preserving union and a good understanding amongst 
themselves, and obedience to their generals. 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not 
very remote from it. They there deliberated again upon 
the proper measures for their return. The inhabitants 
of the country represented the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of going by land, from the defiles and rivers they 
had to pass, and offered to supply the Greeks with ships. 
This seemed the best expedient, and the army embarked 
accordingly. They arrived the next day at Sinope, a 
city of Paphlagonia, and a colony of the Milesians. 
Chirisophus repaired thither with galleys, but without 
money, though the troops expected to receive some. He 
assured them that the army should be paid. as soon as 
they were out of the Euxine sea; and that their retreat 
was universally celebrated, and the subject of the dis- 
course and admiration of all Greece. 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to 
Greece, desired to make some booty before they arrived 
there, and with that view resolved to nominate a general 
with full authority, whereas, till then, all affairs were 
determined in the council of war by the plurality of 
voices. They cast their eyes upon Xenophon, and caused 
him to be desired to accept that office. He was not 
insensible to the honour of commanding in chief; but 
he foresaw the consequences, and desired time to con- 
sider. After having expressed his high sense of grati- 
tude for an office so much to his honour, he represented, 
that, to avoid jealousy and division, the success of affairs, 
and the interest of the army, seemed to require that they 
should choose a Lacedzemonian for their general, as the 
Spartan state at that time was actually mistress of Greece, 
and in consideration of that choice, would be better dis- 
posed to support them. This reason was not relished, 
and they objected, that they were far from intending to 
depend servilely upon Sparta, or to submit to regulate 
their enterprises by the pleasure or dislike of that state ; 
and pressed him again to accept the command. He was 
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then obliged to explain himself plainly, and without eva- 
sion; and declared, that having consulted the gods by sa- 
crifice upon the offer they made him, they had mani- 
fested their will by evident signs, from whence it appeared 
that they did not approve their choice. It was surpris- 
ing to see the impression which the sole mention of the 
gods made upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm and 
tenacious; and who besides are commonly little affected 
with the motives of religion. Their great ardour abated 
immediately, and without making any reply, they pro- 
ceeded to elect Chirisophus, though a Lacedemonian, 
for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Discord, 
as Xenophon had foreseen, arose amongst the troops, 
who were angry that their general prevented their plun- 
dering the Grecian cities through which they passed. 
This disturbance was principally excited by the Pelopon- 
nesians, who composed one half of the army, and could 
not see Xenophon, an Athenian, in authority, without 
pain. Different measures were proposed; but nothing 
being concluded, the troops divided themselves into three 
bodies, of which the Achaians and Arcadians, that is, the 
Peloponnesians, were the principal, amounting to 4,500 
heavy-armed foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for their 
generals. Chirisophuscommanded another party of about 
1400 men, besides 700 light-armed infantry. Xenophon 
had the third, almost the same in number, of which 300 
were light-armed soldiers, with about 40 horse, which 
were all the cavalry of the army. The first having ob- 
tained ships from the people of Heraclea,° to whom they 
had sent to demand them, set out before the rest to make 
some booty, and made a descent in the port of Calpe. 
Chirisophus, who was sick, marched by land; but with- 
out quitting the coast. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, 
and entered into the heart of the country. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence of the troops 
and their leaders had involved them in several difficulties, 
not without loss, from whence the address of Xenophon 
extricated them more than once. Being all reunited 
again, after various success, they arrived by land at 

° A city of Pontus. 
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Chrysopolis of Chalcedon, facing Byzantium, whither 
they repaired some days after, having passed the small arm 
of the sea which separates the two continents. They 
were upon the point of plundering that rich and powerful 
city, to revenge a fraud and injury which had been done 
them, and from the hope of enriching themselves once 
for all, when Xenophon made all possible haste thither. 
He admitted the justice of their revenge, but he made 
them sensible of the fatal consequences which would at- 
tend it. After your plundering this city, and destroying the 
Lacedemoniuns established in it, you will be deemed the 
mortal enemies of their repullic, and of all their allies. 
Athens, my country, that had 400 galleys at sea and in the 
arsenals, when it took up arms against them, great sums 
of money in its treasury, a revenue of 1000 talents, and 
was in possession of all the isles of Greece, and of many 
cities in Europe and Asia, of which this was one, has 
nevertheless Leen reduced to yield to their power, and sul- 
mit to their sway. And can you hope, who are but a 
handful of men, without generals, provisions, allies, or any 
resource, either from Tissaphernes, who has betrayed you, 
or the hing of Persia, whom you have attempted to de- 
throne; can you hope, I say, iv such a condition to make 
head against the Lacedemonians? Let us demand satis- 
faction from the Byzantines, and not avenge their fault 
by a much greater of our own, which must draw upon us 
inevitable ruin. He was believed, and the affair accom- 
modated. 

From thence he led them to Salmydessa,’ to serve 
Seuthes, prince of ‘Thrace, who had before solicited him 
by his envoys, to bring troops to his aid, in order to his 
re-establishment in his father’s dominions, of which his 
enemies had deprived him. He had made Xenopbon 
great promises for himself and his troops; but when he 
had done him the service he wanted, he was so far from 
keeping his word, that he did not give him the pay 
agreed upon. Xenophon keenly reproached him with 
this breach of faith; imputing his perfidy to his minister 
Heraclides, who thought to make his court to his master, 
by saving him a sum of money at the expense of justice, 


®P Xenoph, |. vii. 
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faith, and honesty; qualities which ought to be dearer 
than all others to a prince, as they contribute the most 
to his reputation, as well as to the success of affairs, and 
the security of a state. But that treacherous minister, 
who looked upon honour, probity, and justice, as mere 
chimeras, and that there was nothing real but the pos- 
session of much money, thought only of enriching him- 
self by any means whatsoever, and robbed his master first 
with impunity, and all his subjects along with him. How- 
ever, continues Xenophon, every wise man, especially if 
vested with authority and command, ought to regard jus- 
tice, probity, and the faith of engagements, as the most 
precious treasure he can possess; and as an assured re- 
source, andan infallible support in all the events that can 
happen. Heraclides was the more in the wrong for act- 
ing in this manner towards the troops, as he was a native 
of Greece, and not a Thracian; but avarice had extin- 
guished all sense of honour in him. 

Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon 
was warmest, Charminus and Polynices arrived as am- 
bassadors from Lacedeemon, and brought advice, that 
the republic had declared war against ‘Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus; that Thimbron had already embarked with 
troops, and promised a darick a month to every soldier, 
two to each officer, and four to the colonels, who should 
engage in the service. Xenophon accepted the offer; 
and having obtained from Seuthes, by the mediation of 
the ambassadors, part of the pay due to him, he went by 
sea to Lampsacus with the army, which amounted at that 
time to almost 6000 men. From thence he advanced 
to Pergamus, a city in the Troad. Having met near 
Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a 
great nobleman returning into Persia, he took him, his 
wife and children, with all his equipage, and by that 
means found himself in a condition to bestow great larges- 
ses upon the soldiers, and to make them a satisfactory 
amends for all the losses they had sustained. Thimbron 
at length arrived, who took upon him the command of 
the troops, and having joined them with his own, marched 
against ‘Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus’s expedition. Xenophon 
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reckons,’ from the first setting out of that prince’s army 
from the city of Ephesus to their arrival where the bat- 
tle was fought, 530 parasangas or leagues, and ninety- 
three days’ march ;' and in their return from the place of 
battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast of the Euxine or 
Black sea, 620 parasangas or leagues, and 122 days’ 
march. And adding both together, he says, the way, 
going and coming, was 1155 parasangas or leagues,* and 
215 days’ march‘ and that the whole time the army took 
to perform that journey, including the days of rest, was 
fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus 
marched daily, one day with another, almost six parasan- 
gas or leagues, in going,” and only five in their return. 
It was natural, that Cyrus, who desired to surprise his 
brother, should use all possible diligence for that purpose. 

This retreat of the 10,000 Greeks has always passed 
amongst judges in the art of war, as I have already ob- 
served, for a perfect model in its kind, which has never 
had a parallel. Indeed, no enterprise could be formed 
with more valour and bravery, nor conducted with more 
prudence, nor executed with more success. ‘Ten thou- 
sand men, five or six hundred leagues from their own 
country, who had lost their generals and best officers, and 
find themselves in the heart of the enemy’s vast empire, 
undertake, in the sight ofa victorious and numerous army, 
with the king at the head of it, to retire through the seat of 
his empire, and in a manner from the gates of his palace, 

4 Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. 1.ii. p. 276. * Ibid. 1; v..p.355. 

* L add, five, which are left out in the text, to make the total agree with 
the two parts. t Xenoph. I. vii. p. 427. 

" The parasanga is aroad measure peculiar to the Persians, and consists 
of thirty stadia. The stadium is a Grecian measure, and contains, accord- 
ing to the most received opinion, 125 geometrical paces; twenty of which 
in consequence are required to the common French league, which consists 


of 2500 paces. And this has been my rule hitherto, according to which 
the parasanga is a league and a half. 

But 1 observe here a great difficulty. According to this calculation we 
should find, the ordinary days’ marches of Cyrus, with an army of more 
than 100,000 men, would have been, one day with another, nine leagues, 
during so long a time, which, according to the judges in military affairs, is 
absolutely impossible. This is what has determined me to compute the 
parasanga at nomorethanaleague. Several authors have remarked, and 
indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, and all the other road 
measures of the ancients, have differed widely according to times and 
places, as they still do amongst us. 
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and to traverse avast extent of unknown countries, almost 
all in arms against them, without being dismayed by the 
prospect of the innumerable obstacles and dangers, to 
which they were every moment exposed; the passage of 
rivers, of mountains, and defiles; open attacks, or secret 
ambuscades from the people upon their route; famine, 
almost inevitable in vast and desert regions; and above 
all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops, who 
seemed to be employed in escorting them, but in reality 
had orders to destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was 
sensible how much the return of those Greeks into their 
country would cover him with disgrace, and discredit the 
majesty of the empire in the opinion of all nations, had 
left nothing undone to prevent it; and he desired their 
destruction, says Plutarch, more passionately than to con- 
quer Cyrus himself, or to preserve his dominions. ‘Those 
10,000 men, however, notwithstanding so many obsta- 
cles, carried their point, and arrived, through a thousand 
dangers, victorious and triumphant in their own country. 
Antony long after,* when pursued by the Parthians 
almost in the same country, finding himself in like dan- 
ger, cried out in admiration of their invincible valour, 
Oh the retreat of the ten thousand ! 

And it was the good success of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people of Greece with contempt for Ar- 
taxerxes, by demonstrating to them, that gold, silver, 
luxury, voluptuousness, and a numerous seraglio of wo- 
men, were the sole merit of the Great King; but that, 
as to the rest, his opulence and all his boasted power were 
only pride and vain ostentation. It was this prejudice, 
more universal than ever in Greece after this celebrated 
expedition, that gave birth to those bold enterprises of 
the Greeks, of which we shall soon treat, that made Ar- 
taxerxes tremble upon his throne, and brought the Per- 
sian empire to the very brink of destruction. 


SECT. Vil. 


Consequences of Cyrus’s death in the court of Artaxerxes. Cruelty and 
jealousy of Parysatis. Statira poisoned. 


I return to what passed after the battle of Cunaxa in 


x Plut. in Anton, p. 937. "Q pdpeor. 
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the court of Artaxerxes.” As he believed that he had 
killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon that 
action as the most glorious of his life, he desired that all 
the world should think the same; as it was wounding 
him in the most tender part, to dispute that honour, or 
endeavour to share it, with him. The Carian soldier, 
whom we mentioned before, not contented with the 
great presents the king had made him upon a different 
pretext, perpetually declared to all that would hear him, 
that none but himself had killed Cyrus, and that the king 
did him great injustice in depriving him of the glory due 
to him. ‘The prince, upon being informed of that inso- 
lence, conceived a jealousy equally base and cruel, and 
had the weakness to cause him to be delivered to Pary- 
satis, who had sworn the destruction of all those that had 
any share in the death of her son. Animated by a bar- 
barous spirit of vengeance, she commanded the execu- 
tioners to take that unfortunate wretch, and to make him 
suffer the most exquisite tortures during ten days; then 
after they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted brass into 
his ears, till he expired in that cruel agony; which was 
accordingly executed. 

Mithridates also, having boasted in an entertainment 
where he had heated his brain with wine, that it was he 
who gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very dear for that 
absurd and imprudent vanity. He was condemned to 
suffer the punishment of the troughs,’ one of the most 
cruel that was ever invented, and after having languished 
in torment seventeen days, died at Jast inexquisite misery. 

There only remained, for the final execution of Pary- 
satis’s project, and fully to satiate her vengeance, the pu- 
nishment of the king’s eunuch Mesabates, who by his 
master’s order had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. 
But as there was nothing to take hold of in his conduct, 
Parysatis laid this snare for him. She was a woman of 
great address, had abundance of wit, and excelled in play- 
ing at acertain game with dice. After the war, she had 
been reconciled with the king, played often with him, 
was ofall his parties, had an unbounded complaisance for 


y Plut. in Artax. p. 1018—1021. : 
* Sce the description of this torture, as before given in this volume. 
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him, and far from contradicting him in any thing, anti- 
cipated his desires, did not blush at indulging his pas- 
sions, and even at supplying him with the means of gra- 
tifying them. But she took especial care never to Tose 
sight of him, and to leave Statira as little alone with him 
as she could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendant over 
her son. 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed, and 
with no thoughts but of diverting himself, she proposed 
playing at dice with him for 1000 daricks,* to which he 
readily consented. She suffered him to win, and paid 
down the money. But affecting regret and vexation, 
she pressed him to begin again, and to play with her for 
a eunuch. ‘The king, who suspected nothing, com- 
plied, and they agreed to except five of the favourite 
eunuchs on each side, that the winner should take their 
choice out of the rest, and the loser be bound to deliver 
him. Having made these conditions, they sat down to 
play. The queen was all attention to the game, and 
made use of all her skill and address in it; besides 
which the dice favoured her. She won, and chose Me- 
sabates, for he was not one of those that had been ex- 
cepted. As soon as she got him into her hands, before 
the king could have the least suspicion of the revenge 
she meditated, she delivered him to the executioners, and 
commanded them to flay him alive, to lay him afterwards 
upon three cross bars,” and to stretch his skin before his 
eyes upon stakes prepared for that purpose; which was 
performed accordingly. When the king knew this, he 
was very sorry for it, and violently angry-with his mother. 
But without giving herself any farther trouble about it, 
she told him with a smile, and in a jesting way, Really, 
you area zreat loser, ond must Le highly in the right, to 
beso much out of humour for a decrepit wretch of a eu- 
nuch, when I, who lost 1000 good daricks, and paid them 
down upon the spot, don’t say a word, and am satisfied. 

- All these cruelties seem to have been only essays and 
preparations for a greater crime which Parysatis medi- 
tated. She had: long retained in her heart a violent ha- 


* The darick was worth ten livres. 
» Plutarch explains this circumstance no farther. 
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_tred for queen Statira, marks of which she had suffered 
to escape her upon many occasions. She perceived 
plainly, that her influence with the king her son, was 
only the effect of his respect and consideration for her as 
his mother ; whereas that for Statira was founded in love 
and confidence, which rendered that influence much 
more secure. Of what is not the jealousy of an ambi- 
tious woman capable! She resolved to rid herself, what- 
ever it cost her, of so formidable a rival. 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, she 
feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and 
treated her with all the exterior marks of sincere friend- 
ship and real confidence. The two queens, appearing 
therefore to have forgotten their former suspicions and 
quarrels, lived upon good terms together, saw one an- 
other as before, and ate at each other’s apartments. But 
as both of them well knew what reliance was to be placed 
upon the friendships and caresses of the court, especially 
amongst the women, they were neither of them the 
dupe of the other; and as the same fears always subsisted, 
they kept upon their guard, and never ate but of the same 
dishes and pieces. Could one believe it possible to de- 
ceive so attentive and cautious a vigilance? Parysatis one 
day, when her daughter-in-law was at table with her, took 
an extremely exquisite bird that had been served up, cut 
it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and ate the other 
herself. Statira soon after was seized with sharp pains, 
and having quitted the table, died in the most horrible 
convulsions, not without inspiring the king with the most 
violent suspicions of his mother, of whose cruelty, and 
implacable and revengeful spirit, he was sufficiently sen- 
sible before. He made the strictest inquiry into the crime. 
All his mother’s officers and domestics were seized and 
put to the torture; when Gygis, one of Parysatis’s wo- 
men, and the confidant of all her secrets, confessed the 
whole. She had caused one side of a knife to be rubbed 
with poison, so that Parysatis, having cut the bird in two, 
put the sound part into her own mouth directly, and gave 
Statira the other that was poisoned. Gygis was put to 
death after the manner that the Persians punished poi- 
soners, which is thus: They lay their heads upon a great 
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and very broad stone, and beat upon it with another until 
they are entirely crushed, and have no remains of their 
former figure. As for Parysatis, the king contented him- 
self with confining her to Babylon, whither she demanded 
to retire, and told her, that he would never set his foot 
within it whilst she was there. 








CHAP. ITI. 


Sect. I, The Grecian cities of Tonia implore aid of the Lacedemonians 
against Artaxerxes. Rare prudence of a lady continued in her hus- 
band’s government after his death. Agesilaus elected king of Sparta. 
His character. 

Tuk cities of Ionia,° that had followed the party of Cy- 
rus, apprehending the resentment of ‘Tissaphernes, had 
applied to the Lacedeemonians as the deliverers of Greece, 
requesting that they would support them in the posses- 
sion of the liberty they enjoyed, and prevent their coun- 
try from being ravaged. We have already said that Thim- 
bron was sent thither, to whose troops Xenophon had 

A.M.3605. joined his, after their return from Persia. 
Ani. J.C. 399. "‘Thimbron was soon recalled upon some 
discontent, and had for his successor Dercyllidas, sur- 
named Sisyphus, from his industry in finding resources, 
and his ability in inventing machines of war. He took 
upon him the command of the army at Ephesus. When 
he arrived there, he was apprized, that there was a dispute 
between the two satraps, who commanded in the country. 

The provinces of the Persian monarchy, of which se- 
veral, situate at the extremity of the empire, required too 
much application to be governed immediately by the 
prince, were confided to the care of the great lords com- 
monly called satraps. ‘They had each of them in their 
government an almost sovereign authority, and were, 
properly speaking, not unlike the viceroys we see in our 
days in some neighbouring states. They were supplied 
with a number of troops sufficient for the defence of the 
country. ‘They appointed all officers, disposed of the 
governments of cities, and were charged with levying and 


¢ Xenoph, Hist: Gree. 1. ili. p. 479—487. 
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remitting the tributes to the prince. They had power 
to raise troops, to treat with neighbouring states, and 
even with the generals of the enemy; in a word, to do 
every thing necessary to maintain good order and tran- 
guillity in their governments. ‘They were independent 
of one another; and though they served the same mas- 
ter, and it was their duty to concur to the same ends, ne- 
vertheless, each being more interested in the particular 
advantage of his own province than in the general good of 
the empire, they often differed among themselves, formed 
opposite designs, refused aid to their colleagues in neces- 
sity, and sometimes even acted entirely against them. 
The remoteness of the court, and the absence of the 
prince, gave room for these dissensions ; and perhaps a 
secret policy contributed to keep them up, to elude or 
prevent conspiracies, which too good an understanding 
amongst the governors might have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus were at variance, made a truce with 
the former, that he might not have them both upon his 
hands at the same time, entered Pharnabazus’s province, 
and advanced as far as Afolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province un- 
der that satrap’s authority; and as after his death it was 
to have been given to another, Mania, his widow, went 
to Pharnabazus with troops and presents, and told him, 
that having been the wife of a man who had rendered 
him great services, she desired him not to deprive her of 
her husband’s reward; that she would serve him with 
the same zeal and fidelity; and that, ifshe failed in either, 
he was always at liberty to take her government from her. 
She wascontinued in it by this means, and acquitted herself 
with all the judgment and ability that could have been 
expected from the most consummate master in the art of 
ruling. To the ordinary tributes which her husband had 
paid, she added presents of extraordinary magnificence; 
and when Pharnabazus came into her province, she en- 
tertained him more splendidly than any of the other go- 
vernors. She was not contented with the conservation 
of the cities committed to her care, she made new con- 
quests, and took Larissa,* Amaxita, and Colona. 

4 From the Mysians and Pisidians. 
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Hence we may observe, that prudence, good sense, and 
courage, are of all sexes. She was present in all expedi- 
tions in a chariot, and in person decreed rewards and 
punishments. None of the neighbouring provinces had 
a finer army than hers, in which she had a great number 
of Greek soldiers in her pay. She even attended Phar- 
nabazus in all his enterprizes, and was of no common 
support to him. So that the satrap, who knew all the 
value of so extraordinary a merit, did more honour to 
this lady than to all the other governors. He even ad- 
mitted her into his council, and treated her with such a 
distinction as might have excited jealousy, if the modesty 
and affability of that lady had not prevented bad effects, 
by throwing in a manner a veil over all her perfections, 
which softened their lustre, and let them only occasion- 
ally appear as objects of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Mlidias, 
her son-in-law, stung with the reproach of suffering a 
woman to command in his place, and abusing the entire 
confidence she reposed in him, which gave him access to 
her at all times, strangled her with her son. After her 
death, he shied two fortresses, wherein she had secured 
her treasures; the other cities declared against him. He 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas 
happily arrived at this juncture. All the fortresses of 
fEolia, either voluntarily or by force, surrendered to 
him, and Midias was deprived of the possessions he had 
so unjustly acquired. The Lacedamonian general hav- 
ing granted Pharnabazus a truce, took up his winter- 
quarters in Bithynia, to avoid being chargeable to his 
allies. 

The next year,° being continued in the 
command, he crossed over into Thrace, 
and arrived in the Chersonesus.. He 
knew that the deputies of the country had been at Sparta, 
to represent the necessity of fortifying the isthmus with 
a good wall, against the frequent incursions of the Bar- 
barians, which prevented the cultivation of the lands. 
Having measured the space, which is more than a league 
in breadth, he distributed the work amongst the soldiers, 
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and the wall was finished in the autumn of the same 
year. Within this space were enclosed eleven cities, 
several ports, a great number of arable lands, and plan- 
tations, with pastures of all kinds. The work being 
finished, he returned into Asia, where he reviewed the 
cities, and found them all in good condition. 

Conon the Athenian,’ after losing the battle of Ai gos- 
potamos, having condemned himself to a voluntary 
banishment, continued in the isle of Cyprus with king 
Evagoras, not only for the safety of his person, but also 
in expectation of a change of affairs; like one, says Plu- 
tarch, who waits the return of the tide before he embarks. 
He had always in view the re-establishment of the Athe- 
nian power, to which his defeat had given a mortal 
wound; and full of fidelity and zeal for his country, 
though little favourable to him, perpetually meditated the 
means of raising it from its ruins, and restoring it to its 
ancient splendour. 

This Athenian general, knowing that, in order to suc- 
ceed in his views, he had occasion for a powerful support, 
wrote to Artaxerxes to explain his projects to him, and 
ordered the person who carried his letter to apply to 
Ctesias, who would give it into the king’s own hands. 
It was accordingly delivered to that physician, who, it is 
said, though he did not approve the contents of it, added 
to what Conon had written, that he desired the hing 
would send Ctesias to him, being a person very capable of 
doing him service, especially in maritime affairs. Phar- 
nabazus,® in concert with Conon, was gone to court to 
complain against the conduct of Tissaphernes, as too 
avowedly in favour of the Lacedemonians. At the 
urgent solicitations of Pharnabazus, the king ordered 500 
talents" to be paid to him for the equipment of a fleet, 
with instructions to give Conon the command of it. He 
sent Ctesias into Greece, who, after having visited Cnidos, 
his native country, went to Sparta. 

This Ctesias had at first been in the service of Cyrus,’ 
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whom he had followed in his expedition. He was taken 
prisoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was 
made use of to dress the wounds Artaxerxes had received, 
of which he acquitted himself so weil, that the king re- 
tained him in his service, and made him his first physi- 
cian. He passed several years in his service in that 
quality. Whilst he was there, the Greeks, in all their 
business at the court, applied themselves to him; as Conon 
did on the present occasion. His long residence in Persia, 
and at the court, had given him the necessary time and 
means for his information in the history of the country, 
which he wrote in three-and-twenty books. ‘The first 
six contained the history of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, from Ninus and Semiramis down to Cyrus. The 
other seventeen treated of the Persian affairs from the 
beginning of Cyrus’s reign to the third year of the 
g5th Olympiad, which agrees with the 398th year 
before Jesus Curist. He wrote also a history of India. 
Photius has given us several extracts of both these his- 
tories, and these extracts are all that remain of the works 
of Ctesias. He often contradicts Herodotus, and differs 
sometimes also from Xenophon. He was not much es- 
teemed by the ancients, who speak of him as of a very 
vain man, whose veracity is not to be relied on, and who 
has inserted fables, and sometimes even lies, in his 

history. 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus,‘ though 
eo eae ae secretly each other’s enemies, had upon 
the king’s orders united their troops, to 
oppose the enterprises of Dercyllidas, who had marched 
into Caria. They had reduced him to post himself 
so disadvantageously, that he must inevitably have 
perished, had they charged him immediately, without 
giving him time to look about him. Pharnabazus was of 
this opinion ; but Tissaphernes, dreading the valour of 
the Greeks who had followed Cyrus, which he had ex- 
perienced, and whom he conceived all the others re- 
sembled, proposed an interview, which was accepted, 
Dercyllidas having demanded, that the Grecian cities 
should continue free, and Tissaphernes, that the army 
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and generals of Lacedemon should retire; they made a 
truce, till the answers of their respective masters should 
be known. 

Whilst these things were passing in Asia,’ the Lace- 
demonians resolved to chastise the insolence of the peo- 
ple of Elis, who, not content with having entered into 
an alliance with their enemies in the Peloponnesian war, 
prevented their disputing the prizes in the Olympic 
games. Upon pretence of the non-payment of a fine by 
Sparta, they had insulted one of their citizens during the 
games, and hindered Agis from sacrificing in the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius. ‘That king was charged with this 
expedition, which did not terminate till the third year after. 
He could have taken their city Olympia, which had no 
works, but contented himself with plundering the sub- 
urbs, and the places for the exercises, which were very 
fine. ‘They demanded peace, which was granted, and 
were suffered to retain the superintendency of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, to which they had not much right, 
but were more worthy of that honour than those who 
disputed it with them. 

Agis on his return fell sick,” and died upon arriving at 
Sparta. Almost divine honours were paid to his memory ; 
and after the expiration of some days, according to cus- 
tom, Leotychides and Agesilaus, one the son and the 
other the brother of the deceased, disputed the crown. 
The latter maintained, that his competitor was not the 
son of Agis, and supported his assertion by the confession 
of the queen herself, who knew best, and who had often, 
as well as her husband, acknowledged as much. In fact, 
there was a current report, that she had him by Alcibi- 
ades,” as has been related in its place, and that the Athe- 
nian general had corrupted her by a present of 1000 
daricks.° Agis protested the contrary at his death. 
Leotychides having thrown himself at his feet all bathed 
in tears, he could not refuse the favour he implored 
of him, and owned him for his son before al] that were 
present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and 
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great merit of Agesilaus, and deeming it an extraordinary 
advantage to have a person for their king, who had been 
educated amongst them, and had passed like them 
through all the rigour of the Spartan education, sup- 
ported him with their whole power. An ancient oracle, 
that advised Sparta to beware of a lame reign, was urged 
against him. Lysander only made a jest of it, and turned 
its sense against Leotychides himself; endeavouring to 
prove, that as a bastard, he was the lame king whom the 
oracle intended to caution them against. Agesilaus, as 
well by his own great qualities as the powerful support of 
Lysander, carried it against his nephew, and was de- 
clared king. 

As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his 
brother Agesilaus, who seemed to be destined to pass his 
life as a private person, had been educated like other 
children in the Spartan discipline, which as to the mode 
of life was very rough, and full of laborious exercise, but 
taught youth obedience perfectly well.’ The law dis- 
pensed with this education only to such children as were 
designed for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this 
peculiar advantage, that he did not arrive at commanding, 
till he had first learned perfectly well how to obey. From 
thence it was, that of all the kings of Sparta, he best 
knew how to make his subjects love and esteem him," 
because that prince, to the great qualities with which na- 
ture had endowed him for command and sovereignty, 
had united by his education the advantage of being 
humane and popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in point 
of education and policy, should have conceived it proper 
to abate any thing of its severity and discipline in favour 
of the princes who were to reign ; they having most need 
of being early habituated to the yoke of obedience, in 
order to their being the better qualified to command. 


P Fence it was, that the poet Simonides called Sparta the tamer of men, 
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Plutarch’ observes, that from his infancy Agesilaus was 
remarkable for uniting qualities in himself, which are 
generally incompatible ; a vivacity of temper, a vehe- 
mence, a resolution invincible in appearance, an ardent 
passion for being first and surpassing all others with a 
gentleness, submission, and docility that complied at a 
single word, and made him infinitely sensible of the 
slightest reprimand, so that every thing might be ob- 
tained of him from the motives of honour, but nothing 
by fear or violence. 

He was lame, but that defect was covered by the grace- 
fulness of his person, and still more by the gaiety with 
which he supported and rallied it first himself. It may 
even be said, that this infirmity of his body set his valour 
and passion for glory in a stronger light; there being no 
labour nor enterprise, however difficult, that he would 
refuse upon account of that inconvenience. 

Praise,* without any air of truth and sincerity, was so 
far from giving him pleasure, that it offended him, and 
was never received by him as such, but when it came 
from the mouths of those, who upon other occasions had 
represented his failings to him with freedom. He would 
never suffer his picture to be drawn during his life, and 
even when dying expressly forbade any image to be made 
of him, either in colours or relievo. His reason was,‘ that 
his great actions, if he had done any, would supply the 
place of monuments; without which, all the statues in 
the world would do him no manner of honour. We onl 
know, that he was of small stature, which the Spartans 
did not like in their kings; and Theophrastus affirms, 
that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archidamus, 
the father of him we speak of, for having espoused a very 
little women: For, said they, she'll give us puppets instead 
of kings.” 

It has been remarked,* that Agesilaus, in his way of 
living with the Spartans, behaved better with regard to 
his enemies than his friends ; for he never did the least 
wrong to the former, and often violated justice in favour 
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of the latter. He would have been ashamed not to have 
honoured and rewarded his enemies, when their actions 
deserved it; and was not able to reprove his friends 
when they committed faults. He would even support 
them when they were in the wrong,’ and upon such oc- 
casions looked upon the zeal for justice as a vain pretence 
to cover the refusal of serving them. And in proof of 
this, a short letter is cited, written by him to a judge in 
recommendation of a friend; the words are: Jf Nicias 
Le not guilty, acquit him for his innocence; if he be, acquit 
him for my sake ; but however it be, acquit him. 

It is understanding the rights and privileges of friend- 
ship very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner 
the accomplice of crimes, and the protectress of bad ac- 
tions. The fundamental law of friendship, says Cicero, 
is never to ask of, or grant any thing to friends that is 
not consistent with justice and honour . Hec prima lex 
im amicitid sanciatur ; ut neque rogemus res turpes, nec 
faciamus rogati.’ 

Agesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at least in 
the beginning, and omitted no occasion of gratifying his 
friends, and even his enemies. By this officious and 
obliging conduct, supported by his extraordinary merit, 
he acquired great credit, and almost absolute power m 
the city, which ran so high as to render him suspected 
by his country. The Ephori, to prevent its effects, and 
give a check to his ambition, laid a fine upon him; al- 
leging as their sole reason,* that he attached the hearts 
of the citizens to himself alone, which were the right 
of the republic, and ought not to be possessed but in 
common. 

When he was declared king, he was put in posses- 
sion of the whole estate of his brother Agis, of which 
Leotychides was deprived as a bastard. But seeing the 
relations of that prince, on the side of his mother Lam- 
pito, were all very poor, though persons of much worth, 
he divided the whole inheritance with them, and by that 
act of generosity acquired great reputation, and the 
good will of all the world, instead of the envy and hatred 
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which he might have drawn upon himself by the inhe- 
ritance. These sort of sacrifices are; glorious, though 
rare, and can never be sufficiently esteemed. 

Never was king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus ; 
and it was only, as Xenophon says, by obeying his 
country in every thing, that he acquired so great an 
authority ; which seems a kind of paradox, thus ex- 
plained by Plutarch. The greatest power was vested 
at that time in the Ephori and senate. ‘The office of 
the Ephori subsisted only one year; they were insti- 
tuted to limit the too great power of the kings, and to 
serve as a barrier against it, as we have observed else- 
where. For this reason the kings of Sparta, from their 
earliest establishment, had always retained a kind of 
hereditary aversion for them, and continually opposed 
their measures. Agesilaus took a quite contrary me- 
thod. Instead of being perpetually at war with them, 
and clashing upon all occasions with their measures, he 
made it his business to cultivate their good opinion, 
treated them always with the utmost ,deference and re- 
gard, never entered upon the least enterprise, without 
having first communicated it to them, and upon their 
summons quitted every thing, and repaired to the se- 
nate with the utmost promptitude and resignation. 
Whenever he sat upon his throne to administer justice, 
if the Ephori entered, he never failed to rise up to do 
them honour. By all these instances of respect, he 
seemed to add new dignity to their office, whilst in 
reality he augmented his own power, without its being 
observed, and added to the sovereignty a grandeur by 
so much the more solid and permanent, as it was the 
effect of the people’s good will and esteem for him. 
The greatest of the Roman emperors, as Augustus, ‘LPra- 
jan, and Marcus Antoninus, were convinced, that the 
utmost a prince could do to honour and exalt the dig- 
nity of the principal magistrates, was only adding to his 
own power and strengthening his authority, which nei- 
ther should, nor can be founded in any thing but justice. | 

Such was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said here- 
after, and whose character it was therefore necessary to 
develope. 
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SECT. 
Agesilaus sets out for Asia. Lysander falls out with him, and returns to 

Sparta. His ambitious designs to alter the succession to the throne. 

Agesilaus had scarce ascended the 
ee ee throne,” when accounts came from Asia 
that the king of Persia was fitting out a 
great fleet in Phoenicia, with intent to deprive the Lace- 
dzemonians of the empire of the sea. Conon’s letters, 
seconded by the remonstrances of Pharnabazus, who 
had in concert represented to Artaxerxes the power of 
Sparta as formidable, had made a strong impression 
upon that prince. From that time he had it seriously 
in his thoughts to humble that proud republic, by rais- 
ing up its rival, and by that means re-establishing the 
ancient balance between them, which could alone as- 
sure his safety, by keeping them perpetually employed 
against each other, and thereby prevented from uniting 
their forces against him. 

Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order 
to re-establish his creatures and friends in the govern- 
ment of the cities, from which Sparta had removed 
them, strongly inclined Agesilaus to take upon himself 
the charge of the war, and to anticipate the Barbarian 
king, by attacking him at a great distance from Greece, 
before he should have finished his preparations. The re- 
public haying made this proposal to him, he could not 
refuse it, and charged himself with the expedition against 
Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan captains 
should be granted him, to assist him and compose his 
council, with 2000 new citizens to be chosen out of the 
helots who had been lately made freemen, and 6000 
troops of the allies, which was immediately resolved. 
Lysander was placed at the head of the thirty Spartans, 
not only on account of his great reputation, and the au- 
thority he had acquired, but for the particular friendship 
between him and Agesilaus, who was indebted to him 
for the throne, as well as for the honour which had 
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been lately conferred upon him of being elected gene- 
ralissimo. | 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed 
Cyrus, whom the whole power of Persia had not been 
able to prevent from retreating into their own country, 
had inspired all Greece with a wonderful confidence in 
her own strength, and a supreme contempt for the Bar- 
barians. In this disposition of the public mind, the 
Lacedemonians conceived it would be a reproach to 
them, not to take advantage of so favourable a con- 
juncture for delivering the Greeks in Asia from their 
subjection to those Barbarians, and for putting an end 
to the outrages and violences with which they were con- 
tinually oppressing them. They had already attempted 
this by their generals Thimbron and Decyllidas ; but all 
their endeavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they 
referred the conduct of this war to the care of Agesilaus. 
He promised them either to conclude a glorious peace 
with the Persians, or to employ them so effectually, as 
should leave them neither leisure nor inclination to carry 
the war into Greece. The king had great views, and 
thought of no Jess than attacking Artaxerxes in Persia 
itself. 

When he arrived at Ephesus,° ‘Tissaphernes sent to 
demand what reason had induced him to come into 
Asia, and why he had taken up arms. He replied, 
that he came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, 
and to re-establish them in their ancient liberty. The 
satrap, who was not yet prepared, made use of art in 
the place of force, and assured him that his master 
would give the Grecian cities of Asia their liberty, pro- 
vided he committed no acts of hostility till the return 
of the couriers. Agesilaus agreed, and the truce was 
sworn to on both sides. ‘Tissaphernes, who laid no 
great stress upon an oath, took advantage of this delay 
to assemble troops on all sides. The Lacedamonian 
general was apprized of it, but however kept his word ; 
being convinced, that in affairs of state the breach of 
faith can have but a very short and precarious success ; 
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whereas a reputation established upon inviolable fide- 
lity in the observance of engagements, which even 
the perfidy of other contracting parties has not power 
to alter, will establish a credit and confidence equally 
useful and glorious. In fact, Xenophon remarks, that 
this religious observation of treaties gained him the 
universal esteem and opinion of the cities; whilst the 
contrary conduct of Tissaphernes entirely lost him their 
favour. 
Agesilaus made use of this interval in 
Fe ae acquiring an exact knowledge of the 
state of the cities, and in making suit- 
able regulations. He found great disorder every where, 
their government being neither democratical, as under 
the Athenians, nor aristocratical, as Lysander had esta- 
blished it. The people of the country had had no com- 
munication with Agesilaus," nor had ever known him; 
for which reason they made no court to him, conceiv- 
ing, that he had the title of general for form sake only, 
and that the whole power was really vested in Lysander. 
As no governor had ever done so much good to his 
friends or hurt to his enemies, it is not wonderful that 
he was so much beloved by the one and feared by the 
other. All therefore. were eager to pay their homage 
to him, were every day in crowds at his door, and 
made his train very numerous when he went abroad ; 
whilst Agesilaus remained almost alone. Such a conduct 
could not fail of offending a general and king extremely 
sensible and delicate in what regarded his authority, 
though otherwise not jealous of any one’s merit, but, 
on the contrary, much inclined to distinguish it with 
his favour. He did not dissemble his disgust. He no 
longer paid regard to Lysander’s recommendations, and 
ceased to employ him himself. Lysander presently per- 
ceived this alteration towards him. He discontinued 
his applications for his friends to the king, desired them 
not to visit him any more, nor attach themselves to 
him, but to address themselves directly to the king, and 
to cultivate the favour of those who in the present times 
had power to serve and advance their creatures. The 
4 Plut. in Agesil. p. 599, 600. In Lysand. p. 446, 447. 
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greatest part of them gave over importuning him with 
their affairs, but did not cease to pay their court to him. 
On the contrary, they were only more assiduous than 
ever about his person, attended him in throngs when 
he took the air abroad, and regularly assisted at all his 
exercises. Lysander, naturally vain, and long accus- 
tomed to the homage and submission that attended 
on absolute power, did not take sufficient care to re- 
move the busy crowd from his person, that continually 
made their addresses to him with more application than 
ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and grandeur 
grew still more and more offensive to Agesilaus, and 
seemed as if intended to insult him. He resented it so 
highly, that having given the most considerable com- 
mands and best governments to private officers, he ap- 
pointed Lysander commissary of the stores, and distri- 
butor of provisions ; and afterwards, to insult and de- 
ride the Ionians, he told them, that they might now go 
and consult his master- butcher. 

Lysander then thought it incumbent upon him to 
speak, and to come to an explanation with him. Their 
conversation was brief and laconic. Certainly, my lord, 
said Lysander, you very well know how to depress your 
Sriends.— Yes, when they would set themselves alove me ; 
but when they study to exalt my dignity, I know also how 
to let them share in it—— But perhaps, my lord, replied 
Lysander, J have been injured ly false reports, and things 
I never did have been imputed to me. I must beg, there- 
fore, if it le only upon account of the strangers, who 
have all of them their eyes upon us, that you would give 
me an employment in your army, wherein you shall think 
me least capable of displeasing, and most of serving you 
effectually. 

The result of this conversation was, that Agesilaus gave 
him the lieutenancy of the Hellespont. In this employ- 
ment he retained all his resentment, without however 
neglecting any part of his duty, or omitting any step that 
might conduce to the success of affairs. Some short 
time after he returned to Sparta, without any marks of 
honour or distinction, extremely incensed against Agesi- 
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laus, and trusting to make him feel his resentment very 
sensibly. 

It must be allowed that Lysander’s conduct, as we 
have here represented it, denotes a vanity and narrow- 
ness of mind on his side, highly unworthy of his reputa- 
tion. Perhaps Agesilaus carried too far his sensibility 
and delicacy on the point of honour, and was a little too 
severe upon a friend and benefactor, whom a secret re- 
primand, attended with frankness and expressions of 
kindness, might have reclaimed to his duty. But, bril- 
liant as Lysander’s merit, and considerable as the services 
he had rendered Agesilaus, might be, they could not all 
of them give him a right, not only to an equality with 
his king and general, but to the superiority he affected, 
which in some measure tended to make the other insig- 
nificant. He ought to have remembered, that it is never 
allowable for an inferior to forget himself, and to exceed 
the bounds of a just subordination. 

Upon his return to Sparta* he had it seriously in his 
thoughts to execute a project, which he had many years 
revolved in his mind. At Sparta there were only two 
families, or rather branches, of the posterity of Hercules, 
who had a right to the throne. When Lysander had 
attained to that high degree of power which his great 
actions had acquired him, he began to see with pain a 
city, whose glory had been so much augmented by his 
exploits, under the government of princes to whom he 
was inferior neither in valour nor birth ; for he was de- 
scended, as well as themselves, from Hercules. He 
therefore sought means to deprive those two houses of 
the sole succession to the crown, and to extend that 
right to all the other branches of the Heraclide, and 
even, according to some, to all the natives of Sparta ; 
flattering himself, that if his design took effect, no 
Spartan could be capable of disputing that honour 
with him, and that he should have the preference over 
all others. 

This ambitious project of Lysander shews, that the 
greatest captains are often those from whom a republic 
has most to apprehend. Those haughty, valiant spirits, 
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accustomed to absolute power in armies, bring back with 
victory a daring loftiness of mind, always to be dreaded 
in a free state. Sparta, in giving Lysander unlimited 
power, and leaving it for so many years in his hands, 
did not sufficiently consider, that nothing is more dan- 
gerous than to confide to persons of superior merit and 
abilities employments which confer supreme authority, 
which naturally exposes them to the temptation of ren- 
dering themselves independent, and retaining in their 
own hands absolute power. Lysander was not proof 
against it, and practised secretly to open himself a way 
to the throne. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long prepara- 
tions. He thought it impossible to succeed without he 
could first, through fear of the divinity and the terrors 
of superstition, amaze and subdue the citizens into a 
more easy disposition to receive what he wanted to have 
them understand; for he knew that at Sparta, as well 
as throughout all Greece, nothing of the least importance 
was determined, without the oracles being previously 
consulted. He strove by great presents to influence the 
priests and priestesses of Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon, 
though ineffectually at that time; and the latter even 
sent ambassadors to Sparta, to accuse him of impiety and 
sacrilege ; but he extricated himself from that difficulty 
by his credit and address. 

It was necessary to set other engines at work. A wo- 
man in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that she was 
with child by Apollo, had been delivered some years be- 
fore of a son, to whom the name of Silenus was given, 
and the greatest persons of that nation had contended 
with eagerness for the honour of nursing and educating 
him. Lysander, taking this wondrous birth for the 
commencement, and in a manner the groundwork, of 
the plot he was meditating, supplied the rest himself, by 
employing a good number of persons, and those of no 
inconsiderable station, to spread abroad, by way of pro- 
logue to the piece, the miraculous birth of this infant ; 
and, as they did this without the appearance of any af- 
fectation, people were disposed to believe it. This being 
done, they brought certain rumours from Delphi to 
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Sparta, which were industriously spread abroad every 
where; that the priests of the temple had in their cus- 
tody some books of very ancient oracles, which they kept 
concealed from all the world, and of which it was not 
permitted, either for them or any other persons what- 
soever, to have any knowledge; and that only a son of 
Apollo, who was to come in process of time, after hav- 
ing given undoubted proofs of his birth to those who 
had the books in their keeping, was to take and carry 
them away. 

All this being well arranged, Silenus was to present 
himself to the priests, and to demand those oracles as 
the son of Apollo; and the priests, who were in the 
secret, as actors well prepared and fully instructed in 
their parts, were on their side to make the most exact 
and circumstantial inquiry into every thing, not without 
affecting great difficulty, and asking endless questions 
for the full proof of his birth. At length, as absolutely 
convinced that this Silenus was the rea! son of Apollo, 
they were to produce the books, and deliver them to 
him ; after which, this son of Apollo was to read the 
prophecies contained in them, in the presence of all the 
world; and particularly that for which the whole con- 
trivance had been fabricated. ‘The purport of this pre- 
diction was, That it was more expedient and advantageous 

for the Spartans to elect no hing for the future but the 
most worthy of their citizens. Lysander in consequence 
was to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and 
induce them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicar- 
nassus, a celebrated rhetorician, had composed a very 
eloquent discourse for him upon the subject, which he 
had got by heart. 

Silenus, when grown up, having repaired to Greece 
in order to play his part, Lysander had the mortification 
to see his piece miscarry, by the timidity and desertion 
of one of his principal actors, who broke his word, and 
disappeared at the very instant it was to have been per- 
formed. Though this intrigue had been carried on a 
great while, it was transacted with so much secrecy to 
the very time that it was to have made its appearance, 
that nothing of it was known during the life of Lysander. 
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How it came to light after his death we shall soon relate, 
but must at present return to Tissaphernes. 


SECT. ITT. 

Expedition of Agesilaus in Asia. Disgrace and death of Tissaphernes. 
Sparta gives Agesilaus the command of its armies by sea and land. 
He deputes Pisander to command the fleet. Interview of Agesilaus 
and Pharnabazus. 

When Tissaphernes* had received the troops sent to 
him by the king, and drawn together all his forces, he 
sent to command Agesilaus to retire out of Asia, and 
declared war against him in case of refusal. His officers 
were all alarmed, not believing him in a condition to op- 
pose the great army of the Persian king. For himself, he 
heard Tissaphernes’s heralds with a gay and easy coun- 
tenance, and bade them tell their master, that he was 
under a very great obligation to him for having made the 
gods by his perjury, the enemies of Persia and the friends 
of Greece. He promised himself great things from this 
expedition, and would have thought it an exceeding dis- 
grace for him, that 10,000 Greeks, under the command 
of Xenophon, should have passed through the heart of 
Asia to the Grecian sea, and beaten the king of Persia 
as often as he appeared against them; and that he who 
commanded the Lacedwmonians, whose empire extended 
all over Greece by sea and land, should not execute some 
brillant exploit worthy of remembrance. 

At first, therefore, to take vengeance for the perfidy 
of ‘Tissaphernes by a just and allowable deceit, he made 
a feint of marching his army into Caria, the residence of 
that satrap; and as soon as the barbarian had caused all 
his troops to march that way, he turned short, and fell 
upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, and amassed 
immense treasures, which he distributed amongst the 
officers and soldiers; letting his friends see, says Plu- 
tarch, that to break a treaty and violate an oath, is to 
despise the gods themselves ; and that, on the contrary, 
to deceive an enemy by the stratagems of war, is not 
only just and glorious, but a sensible delight attended 
with the greatest advantages. 


© Xenoph. Hist. Gree. I. iii. p. 497—502. Idem de Agesil. p. 652— 
656. Plut. in Agesil. p. 600. 
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The spring being come, he assembled all his forces at 
Ephesus ; and to exercise his soldiers, he proposed prizes 
both for the horse and foot. ‘This small inducement set 
every thing in motion. The place for exercises wa$ per- 
petually full of all kinds of troops, and the city of Ephe- 
sus seemed only a palestra, and a school of war. The 
whole market-place was filled with horses and arms, and 
the shops with different kinds of military equipages. 
Agesilaus was seen returning from the exercises, followed 
by a crowd of officers and soldiers, all of them crowned 
with wreaths, which they were going to deposit in the 
temple of Diana, to the great admiration and delight of 
every one. For, says Xenophon, where piety and disci- 
pline are seen to flourish, the best hopes must be con- 
ceived. | 

To give his soldiers new valour by inspiring them with 
contempt for their enemies, he made use of this con- 
trivance. He one day ordered the commissaries, who 
had charge of the booty, to strip the prisoners and ex- 
pose them to sale. There were abundance who were 
ready to buy their habits; but as to the prisoners, their 
bodies were so soft, white, and delicate, having been 
nurtured and brought up in the shade, that they laughed 
at them, as of neither service nor value. Agesilaus took 
this occasion to approach and say to his soldiers, point- 
ing to the men, See there against whom you fight; and 
shewing them their rich spoils, and there for what you 

ght. 

When the season for taking the field returned, Agesi- 
laus gave out that he would march into Lydia. Tissa- 
phernes, who had not forgotten the first stratagem he 
had used in regard to him, and was not willing to be de- 
ceived a second time, made his troops march directly for 
Caria; not doubting but at this time Agesilaus would 
turn his arms that way ; the rather because it was natural 
for him, as he wanted cavalry, to endeavour to make a 
rough and difficult country the seat of action, which 
might render the horse of an enemy useless and unser- 
viceable. But he deceived himself: Agesilaus entered 
Lydia, and approached Sardis. Tissaphernes hastened 
thither with his horse, with intent to relieve the place. 
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Agesilaus, knowing that his infantry could not yet have 
had time to arrive, thought proper to take the advantage 
of so favourable an opportunity to give him battle, be- 
fore he had reassembled all his troops. He drew up his 
army in two lines; the first he formed of his squadrons, 
whose intervals he filled up with platoons of the light- 
armed foot, and ordered them to begin the charge; 
whilst he followed with the second line, composed of his 
heavy-armed infantry. The Barbarians did not sustain 
the first shock, but took to their heels immediately. 
The Greeks pursued them, and forced their camp, where 
they made a great slaughter, and a still greater booty. 

After this battle’ the troops of Agesilaus were at en- 
tire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country of 
the Great King, and at the same time had the satisfac- 
tion to see that prince inflict an exemplary punishment 
upon Tissaphernes, who was a very wicked man, and 
the most dangerous enemy of the Greeks. The king 
had already received abundance of complaints against 
his conduct.£ Upon this occasion he was accused of 
treason, as not having done his duty in the battle. 
Queen Parysatis, always actuated in her hatred and re- 
venge against those who had any share in the death of 
her son Cyrus, did not a little contribute to the death 
of Tissaphernes, by aggravating with all her power the 
charges against him ; for she had been entirely restored 
to favour by the king her son. 

As Tissaphernes had great authority in Asia, the king 
was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it neces- 
sary to take suitable precautions, in order to secure so 
powerful an officer, who might prove a dangerous enemy. 
He charged Tithraustes with that important commis- 
sion, and gave him two letters at the same time. The 
first was for Tissaphernes, and contained the king’s 
orders in regard to the war with the Greeks, with full 
power to act as was requisite. ‘The second was ad- 
dressed to Arizeus, governor of Larissa; by which the 
king commanded him to assist Tithraustes with his ad- 
vice and all his forces in seizing Tissaphernes. He 


‘ Xenoph. p. 501, & 657. Plut. in Artax. p. 1022, and in Agesil. 
p- 601. & Diod. I. xiv. p. 299. Polyzen. Stratag. |. vii. 
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lost no time, and sent to desire Tissaphernes would 
come to him, that they might confer together upon the 
operations of the ensuing campaign. ‘Tissaphernes, who 
suspected nothing, went to him with only a guard of 
300 men. Whilst he was in a bath, without sabre or 
other arms, he was seized, and put into the hands of 
Tithraustes, who caused his head to be struck off, and 
sent it immediately to Persia. The king gave it to 
Parysatis ; an agreeable present to a princess of her vio- 
lent and vindictive temper. Though this conduct of 
Artaxerxes seems little worthy of a king, nobody la- 
mented the death of that satrap, who had no veneration 
for the gods, nor any regard for men; who looked upon 
probity and honour as empty names; who made a jest 
of the most sacred oaths, and believed the whole abi- 
lity and policy of a statesman consisted in knowing 
how to deceive others by hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy, and 
perjury. 

Tithraustes had a third letter from the king, whereby 
he was appointed to command the armies in the room of 
Tissaphernes. After having executed his commission," 
he sent great presents to Agesilaus, to induce him to 
enter more readily into his views and interests; and 
ordered him to be told, that as the cause of the war 
was now removed, and the author of all these commo- 
tions put to death, nothing opposed an accommodation 3 
that the king of Persia consented that the cities of 
Asia should enjoy their liberty, paying him the custo- 
mary tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops 
and return into Greece. Agesilaus replied, that he 
could conclude nothing without the orders of Sparta, 
upon whom alone depended the peace ; that as for him, 
he was better pleased with enriching his soldiers than 
himself: that the Greeks besides thought it more glo- 
rious and honourable to take spoils from their enemies, 
than to accept their presents. However, as he was not 
unwilling to give Tithraustes the satisfaction of remov- 
ing out of his province, and of expressing his gratitude 
to him for having punished the common enemy of the 


» Xenoph., Hist. Greec. |. iii. p. 501. Plut. in Agesil. p. 601. 
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Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was the pro- 
vince of Pharnabazus. Tithraustes had himself proposed 
that expedition to him, and paid him thirty talents for 
the charges of his journey. 

Upon his march he received a letter from the magis-. 
trates of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the com- 
mand of the naval army, and liberty to depute whom he 
thought fit in his stead. By these new powers he saw 
himself absolute commander of all the troops of that 
state in Asia both by sea and land. This resolution 
was taken, in order that all operations being directed by 
one and the same head, and the two armies acting in 
concert, the plans for the service might be executed 
with more uniformity, and every thing conspire to the 
same end. Sparta till then had never conferred this 
honour upon any of her generals, of intrusting to him 
at the same time the command of the armies by sea and 
land. So that all the world agreed, that he was the 
greatest personage of his. time, and best sustained the 
high reputation he enjoyed. But he was a man, and 
had his failings. 

The first thing he did was to establish Pisander his 
lieutenant in the fleet; in which he seemed to have 
committed a considerable fault; because, as he had 
about him many older and more experienced captains, 
yet without regard to the service of the public, to do 
honour to a relation, and to please his wife, who was 
Pisander’s sister, he intrusted him with the command 
of the fleet ; an employment much above his abilities, 
though he was not without his merit. 7 

This is the common temptation of persons in power, 
who believe they possess it only for themselves and their 
families ; as if the advantage of relation to them was a 
sufficient title and qualification for posts which require 
great abilities. They do not reflect, that they not only 
expose the affairs of a state to ruin by their private 
views, but sacrifice besides .the interests of their own 
glory, which cannot be maintained but by successes 
which it were inconsistent to expect from instruments 
so ill chosen. 
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Clean Agesilaus continued with his army in 
Ant. J.C. 394, Phrygia,’ upon the lands of Pharnaba- 
zuss government, where he lived in 
abundance of all things, and amassed great sums of 
money. From thence advancing as far as Paphlagonia, 
he made an alliance with king Cotys, who earnestly de- 
sired his amity, from the sense he entertained of his 
faith in the observance of treaties, and his other virtues. 
The same motive had already induced Spithridates, one 
of the king’s principal officers, to quit the service of 
Pharnabazus, and go over to Agesilaus, to whom, since 
his revolt, he had rendered great services; for he had a 
great body of troops, and was very brave. This officer, 
having entered Phrygia, had laid waste the whole country 
under Pharnabazus, who never dared to appear in the field 
against him, nor even trust himself to his fortresses: but 
carrying away whatever was most valuable and dear to 
him, he kept flying continually before him, and retired 
from one place to another, changing his camp every day. 
Spithridates at length, taking with him some Spartan 
troops, with Herippidas (the chief of the new council of 
thirty sent by the republic to Agesilaus the second year), 
watched him one day so closely, and attacked him so 
successfully, that he made himself master of his camp, 
and of all the rich spoils with which it abounded. 
Herippidas, injudiciously setting himself up as an in- 
exorable comptroller, was for bringing the booty that 
had been secreted to an account; forced even the sol- 
diers of Spithridates to restore what they had taken, and 
by visiting their tents, and searching them with an un- 
seasonable exactitude and severity, affronted Spithri- 
dates to such a degree, that he withdrew directly to 
Sardis with his Paphlagonians. 

It is said, that in this whole expedition nothing so 
sensibly affected Agesilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. 
For, besides his being very sorry for the loss of so good 
an officer and so good troops, he apprehended being re- 
proached with mean and sordid avarice ; a vice equally 
dishonourable to himself and his country, and the 
slightest suspicion of which he had taken pains to avoid 

i Xenoph. Hist. Greece. I. iv. p. 507—510. 
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during his whole life. He did not think it consistent 
with the duty of his office to shut his eyes, through 
slothful ease and indolence, against all the malversations 
that were committed under him; but he knew, at the 
same time, that there is an exactitude and severity, 
which, by being carried too far, degenerates into mi- 
nuteness and petulancy, and which, through an ex- 
treme affectation of virtue, becomes a real and dan- 
gerous vice. 

Some time after, Pharnabazus,* who saw his whole 
country ravaged, demanded an interview with Agesilaus, 
which was negotiated by a common friend of them both. 
Agesilaus arrived first with his friends at the place agreed 
on; and while waiting for Pharnabazus, sat down upon 
the turf under the shade of a tree. When Pharnabazus 
arrived, his people spread skins upon the ground of ex- 
ceeding softness from the length of their hair, with rich 
carpets of various colours, and magnificent cushions. 
But when he saw Agesilaus sitting merely upon the 
ground, without any preparation, he was ashamed of 
his effeminacy, and sat down also upon the grass. On 
this occasion the Persian pride was seen to pay homage 
to the Spartan modesty and simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabazus spoke to 
this effect: That he had served the Lacedeemonians in 
the Peloponnesian war to the utmost of his power, 
fought several battles for them, and supported their 
naval army, without giving any room to reproach him 
with fraud or treachery, as Tissaphernes had done: 
that he was surprised at their coming to attack him in 
his government ; burning the towns, cutting down the 
trees, and laying waste the whole country: that if it 
was the custom with the Greeks, who made profession 
of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and bene- 
factors in such a manner, he did not know what they 
might mean by just and equitable. These complaints 
were not entirely without foundation, and were uttered 
with a modest, but pathetic air and tone cf voice. The 
Spartans, who attended Agesilaus, not seeing how they 
could be answered, cast down their eyes, and kept a 

* Xenoph, Hist. Gree. |, iv. p: 510, 511. Plut. in Agesil. p. 602. 
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profound silence. Agesilaus, who observed it, replied 
almost in these terms: Lord Pharnalazus, you are not 
ignorant that war often arms the best friends against 
each other for the defence of their country. Whilst we 
were such to the hing your master, we treated him as a 
friend ; but as we are now Lecome his enemies, we make open 
war against him, as it is just we should, and endeavour to 
hurt him by the injuries we do you. However, from the 
instant you shall think fit to throw off the ignominious 
yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the friend and 
ally of the Greeks, before the name of the king of Persia's 
slave, you may reckon that all the troops you see before 
your eyes, our arms, our ships, cur persons to the last 
man of us, are only here to defend your possessions, and 
secure your liberty, which of all blessings is the most pre- 
cious and desirable. : 

Pharnabazus answered, that if the king sent another 
general in his place, and subjected him to the new- 
comer, he should very willingly accept his offer; that 
otherwise he would not depart from the faith he had 
sworn to him, nor quit his service. Agesilaus then 
taking him by the hand, and rising with him, replied, 
Would it were the pleasure of the gods, lord Pharnabazus, 
that with such noble sentiments, you were rather our friend 
than our enemy! He promised to withdraw from his 
government, and never return into it, whilst he could 
subsist elsewhere. 
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League against the Lacedamonians. Agesilaus, recalled by the Ephori 
to defend his country, obeys directly. Lysander’s death. Victory of 
the Lacedzmonians near Nema. Their fleet is beaten by Conon off 
Cnidos. Battle gained by the Lacedemonians at Coronza. 

Agesilaus' had been two years at the 
head of the army, and had already made 
the provinces of Upper Asia tremble at 
his name, and resound with the fame of his great wisdom 

ee ? ae sae , 
disinterestedness, moderation, intrepid valour in the 
greatest dangers, and invincible patience in supporting 
the rudest fatigues. Of so many thousand soldiers under 
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his command, not one was worse provided, or lay harder 
than himself, He was so indifferent as to heat or cold, 
that he alone seemed formed to support the most rigor- 
ous seasons,’ and such as it pleased God to send. These 
are Plutarch’s express words. 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Gr eeks settled 
in Asia, was to see the lieutenants of the great king, his 
satraps, and other great lords, who were formerly so 
haughty and morose, soften their note in the presence of 
aman, meanly clad, and at his single word, however short 
and laconic, change their language and conduct, and in a 
manner transform themselves into different creatures. 
Deputies from all parts were sent by the people to form 
alliances with him, and his army increased every day by 
the troops of the barbarians that came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the pro- 
vinces ready to revolt. Agesilaus had already restored 
order and tranquillity in all the cities, had reinstated them 
in the possession of their liberty under reasonable modi- 
fications, not only without shedding of blood, but with- 
out even banishing a single person. Not content with 
such a progress, he had formed the design of attacking 
the king of Persia in the heart of his dominions, to put 
him in fear for his own person and the tranquillity he 
enjoyed in Ecbatana and Susa, and to find him so much 
business as should make it impracticable for him to em- 
broil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupting the 
orators and persons of greatest authority in its cities with 
his presents. 

Tithraustes,” who commanded for the king in Asia, 
seeing the tendency of Agesilaus’s designs, and desiring 
to prevent their effects, had sent 'Timocrates of Rhodes 
into Greece, with great sums of money to corrupt the 
principal persons in the cities, and by their means occa- 
sion commotions against Sparta. He knew that the 
haughtiness of the Lacedeemonians (for all their generals 
did not resemble Agesilaus), and the imperious manner 
with which they treated their neighbours and allies, es- 
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pecially since they considered themselves as the masters 
of Greece, had universally disgusted the people, and ex- 
cited a jealousy that waited only an occasion to break out 
against them. This severity of governing had a natural 
cause in their education. Accustomed from their in- 
fancy to obey without delay or reply, first their tutors, 
and afterwards their magistrates, they exacted a like 
submission from the cities dependant upon them, were 
easily incensed by the least opposition, and by this 
punctilious and excessive severity rendered themselves 
insupportable. 

Tithraustes therefore did not find it difficult, to draw 
off the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, 
entered into his measures; the deputy did not go to 
Athens. ‘These three cities, influenced by those that 
governed them, made a league against the Lacedemo- 
nians, who on their side prepared vigorously for the war. 
The Thebans at the same time sent deputies to the 
Athenians, to implore their aid, and to induce them to 
enter into the alliance. ‘The deputies, after having 
slightly passed over theirancient divisions, insisted strongly 
upon the considerable service they had rendered Athens 
in refusing to join its enemies when they endeavoured its 
final destruction. "They represented to them the favour- 
able opportunity that offered for reinstating themselves 
in their ancient power, and for depriving the Lacedz- 
monians of the empire of Greece: that all the allies of 
Sparta, either without or within Greece, were weary of 
their severe and unjust sway, and waited only the signal 
to revolt: that the moment the Athenians should declare 
themselves, all the cities would rouse up at the sound of 
their arms ; and that the king of Persia, who had sworn 
the ruin of Sparta, would aid them with all his forces 
both by sea and land. : 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied with 
arms and money, when he undertook the re-establish- 
ment of the Athenian liberty, seconded their demand 
with great vigour, and the aid was unanimously resolved. 
The Lacedemonians on their side took the field without 
loss of time, and entered Phocis. Lysander wrote to 
Pausanias, who commanded one of the two armies, to 
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give him notice to march early the next day to Haliartus. 
which he designed to besiege, and that he should be 
there himself at sun-rise. The letter was intercepted. 
Lysander, after having waited his coming up a great 
while, was obliged to engage, and was killed in the battle. 
Pausanias received this bad news on his way; but, how- 
ever, continued his march to Haliartus, and called a 
council of war to consider upon a second battle. He 
did not think it consistent with prudence to hazard it, 
and contented himself with making a truce, to remove 
the bodies of those who had fallen in the former fight. 
Upon his return to Sparta, he was cited to give an 
account of his conduct; and, refusing to appear, was 
condemned to die. But he avoided the execution of 
that sentence by flight, and retired to Tegaea, where he 
passed the remainder of his life under the shelter and pro- 
tection of Minerva, to whom he had rendered himself a 
suppliant, and died of disease. 

Lysander’s poverty having been discovered after his 
death, did great honour to his memory; when it was 
known, that of all the gold and riches which had passed 
through his hands, of a power so extensive as his had 
been, of so many cities under his government, and which 
made their court to him ; in a word, of that kind of do- 
minion and sovereignty always exercised by him, he had 
made no manner of advantage for the advancement and 
enriching of his house. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citi- 
zens of Sparta had contracted themselves to his two 
daughters; but when they knew in what condition he 
had left his affairs, they refused to marry them. The 
republic did not suffer so sordid a baseness to go un- 
punished, nor permit Lysander’s poverty, which was the 
strongest proof of his justice and virtue, to be treated as 
an obstacle to an alliance into his family. They were 
fined in a great sum, publicly disgraced, and exposed to 
the contempt of all persons of honour. For at Sparta 
there were penalties established, not only for such as re- 
fused to marry, or married too late, but also for those 
who married amiss : and those especially were reckoned 
of this number, who, instead of forming alliances with 
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virtuous families, and with their own relations, had no 
motive but wealth and lucre in marriage :—an admirable 
law, tending to perpetuate probity and honour in families, 
which an impure mixture of blood and manners seldom 
fails to alter and efface ! 

It must be owned, that a generous disinterestedness in 
the midst of all that could inflame and gratify the lust 
of gain, is very rare, and well worthy of admiration; but 
in Lysander it was attended with great defects, which 
sullied its lustre. Without speaking of his imprudence 
in introducing gold and silver into Sparta, which he de- 
spised himself, though he rendered it an object of esteem 
to his countrymen, and thereby occasioned their ruin ; 
what opinion can we have of a man, brave indeed, capa- 
ble of conciliating the affections, skilful in affairs, and of 
great ability in the arts of government, and what is com- 
monly called politics, but who regards probity and justice 
as nothing; to whom falsehood, fraud, and _ perfidy, 
appear legitimate methods for the attainment of his 
ends; who does not fear, for the advancement of his 
friends and the augmenting the number of his creatures, 
to commit the most flagrant injustice and oppressions, 
and is not ashamed to profane whatever is most sacred 
in religion, even to the bribing of priests and forging of 
oracles, to satiate the empty ambition of being equal to 
a king, and of ascending the throne? 

When Agesilaus was upon the point of leading his 
troops into Persia,” the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let 
him know that Sparta was threatened with a furious war; 
that the Ephori recalled him, and ordered him to return 
immediately for the defence of his country. Agesilaus 
did not deliberate a moment, but returned this answer 
immediately to the Ephori, which Piutarch® has trans- 
mitted to us, Agesilaus to the Ephori, greeting. We 
have reduced part of Asia, put the Barbarians to flight, and 
made great preparations for war in Ionia; but as you 
order me to return, Iam not far behind this letter, and 
would anticipate it if possible. I received the command 
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not for myself, but my country and its allies. I know that 
a general does not deserve, or really fulfil, the duties of that 
name, but when he suffers himself to be guided by the laws 
and the Ephori, and obeys the magistrates. 

This ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much ad- 
mired and applauded, and not without reason. Hanni- 
bal, though depressed with misfortunes, and driven al- 
most entirely out of Italy, obeyed his citizens with great 
reluctance, when they recalled him to deliver Carthage 
from the dangers that threatened it. Here a victorious 
prince, ready to enter the enemy’s country, and to attack 
the king of Persia even upon his throne, almost assured 
of the success of his arms, on the first order of the 
Ephori renounces these flattering hopes and most exalted 
expectations. He demonstrates the truth of what was 
said, That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the 
laws. 

On his departure he said, that thirty thousand of the 
hing’s archers drove him out of Asia ; alluding in those 
words to a species of Persian coin, which had on one 
side the figure of an archer, 30,000 of which pieces of 
money had been dispersed in Greece to corrupt the ora- 
tors and persons of greatest power in the cities. 

Agesilaus,’ on quitting Asia, where he was regretted 
as the common father of the people, appointed Euxenes 
his lieutenant, and gave him 4000 men for the defence 
of the country. Xenophon went withhim. He left at 
Ephesus, with Megabyzus, the guardian of Diana’s tem- 
ple, half the gold he had brought with him from his ex- 
pedition in Persia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in trust, 
and in case of death to consecrate it to the goddess. 

In the mean time the Lacedemonians had raised an 
army,’ and given the command of it to Aristodemus, 
guardian to king Agesipolis, then an infant. Their 
enemies assembled to concert the operations of the war. 
Timolaus of Corinth said, that the Lacedazmonians were 
like a river that grew larger in proportion as it was more 
distant from its source; or to a swarm of bees, which it 
is easy to burn in their hive, but which disperse them- 
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selves a great way when they fly abroad, and become 
formidable by their stings. He was therefore of opinion, 
that it was proper to attack them in their capital; which 
was approved and resolved. But the Lacedazmonians 
did not give them time. ‘They took the field, and found 
the enemy near Nemea, a city not very remote from 
Corinth, where an obstinate battle ensued. The Lace- 
demonians had the advantage, which was very consider- 
able. Agesilaus having received this news at Amphipolis, 
as he was hastening to the relief of his country, sent it 
directly to the cities of Asia for their encouragement, 
and gave them hopes of his speedy return, if the success 
of affairs would admit it. 

When the approach of Agesilaus was known at Sparta,' 
the Lacedaemonians that remained in the city, to do him 
honour for the ready obedience he had paid to their or- 
ders, caused proclamation to be made by sound of trum- 
pet, that all young persons who were willing to aid their 
king, might come and list themselves for that purpose. 
Not one of them failed to enter himself immediately 
with the utmost joy. But the Ephori chose only fifty 
of the bravest and most robust, whom they sent him, 
and desired that he would enter Boeotia with the utmost 
expedition : which he did accordingly. 

About the same time the two fleets came up with each 
other near Cnidos,' a city of Caria: that of the Lacede- 
monians was commanded by Pisander, Agesilaus’s bro- 
ther-in-law, and that of the Persians by Pharnabazus and 
Conon the Athenian. The latter, observing that the 
king of Persia’s supplies came slowly, and occasioned the 
loss of many favourable opportunities, had resolved to 
go in person to the court, to solicit the king’s assistance. 
As he would not prostrate himself before him, according 
to the Persian custom, he could not explain himself but 
by the intervention of others. He represented to him, 
with a force and spirit seldom pardoned in those who 
treat with princes, that it was equally shameful and as- 
tonishing, that his ministers, contrary to his intention, 
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should suffer his affairs to be disconcerted and ruined by 
a disgraceful parsimony; that the richest king in the 
world should give place to his enemies in the’very point 
in which he was so infinitely superior to them ; that is, 
in riches: and that, for want of remitting to his gene- 
rals the sums his service required, all their designs were 
rendered abortive. ‘These remonstrances were free, but 
just and solid. The king received them perfectly well, 
and shewed, by his example, that truth may often be 
spoken to princes with success, if courage were not want- 
ing. Conon obtained all he demanded, and the king 
made him admiral of his fleet. 

It was composed of more than fourscore and ten gal- 
leys: that of the enemy was somewhat inferior in num- 
ber. They came in view of each other near Cnidos, a 
maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, who had in some 
measure occasioned the taking of Athens by the loss of 
the sea-fight near A“ gospotamos, used extraordinary ef- 
forts in this to retrieve his misfortune, and to obliterate 
by a glorious victory the disgrace of his former defeat. 
He had this advantage,* that in the battle he was going 
to fight, the Persians would be at the whole expense, 
and bear all the loss themselves; whereas the entire 
fruits of the victory would accrue to the Athenians, with- 
out hazarding any thing of their own. Pisander had also 
strong motives to shew his valour upon this occasion, 
that he might not degenerate from the glory of his bro- 
ther-in-law, and justify the choice he had made in ap- 
pointing him admiral. In fact, he behaved with extreme 
valour, and had at first some advantage ; but the battle 
growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking them- 
selves to flight, he could not resolve to follow them, and 
died sword in hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the 
rest escaped to Cnidos. The consequence of this victory 
was the revolt of almost all the allies of Sparta; several 
of whom declared for the Athenians, and the rest re- 
sumed their ancient liberty. After this battle the affairs 
of the Lacedzemonians daily declined. All their actions 

* Eo speciosius, quod ne ipsorum quidem Atheniensium, sed alieni im- 
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in Asia were no more than the feeble efforts of an ex- 
piring power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinzea 
completed their downfal. 

Isocrates makes a very just reflection upon the revo- 
lutions of Sparta and Athens,‘ which had always their 
source and origin in the insolent prosperity of both these 
republics. ‘The Lacedemonians, who were at first ac- 
knowledged masters of Greece without opposition, fell 
from their authority only in consequence of their enor- 
mous abuse of it. The Athenians succeeded them in 
power, and at the same time in pride; and we have seen 
into what an abyss of misfortunes it precipitated them. 
Sparta, having regained the superiority by the defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily and the taking of their city, 
ought to have improved in her measures from the dou- 
ble experience of the past; as well in regard to what 
had befallen herself, as from the recent example of her 
rival : but the most striking examples and events seldom 
or ever occasion a people to change their conduct. 
Sparta became as haughty and untractable as before, and 
so experienced the same destiny again. 

To warn the Athenians against this misfortune, Iso- 
crates puts them in mind of the past, while he addresses 
them at atime wherein they were successful in every 
thing. You imagine, says he, that as you are provided 
with a numerous ‘fleet, alsolute masters at sea, and sup- 
ported by powerful allies always ready to give you aid, 

ou have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and 
tranquillity the fruits of your victories :—for my part, suf- 
fer me to speak with truth and freedom, I think quite 
otherwise. The cause of my apprehension is, my having 
observed, that the decline of the greatest republics has al- 
ways conimenced at the time they believed themselves most 
powerful ; and that their very security has prepared the 
precipice into which they have fallen. The reason of this 
is evident. Prosperity and adversity never come alone, 
Lut have each their train of very different effects. The 
first is attended with vain-glory, pride, and insolence, 
which dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and extravagant 
measures : on the contrary, the companions of adversity, 
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are modesty, self-diffidence, and circumspection, which na- 
turally render men prudent, and apt to derive advantage 
Srom their own failings. So that it is hard to judge 
which of the two conditions we ought to desire for a city ; 
as that which appears unhappy is an almost certain path 
to prosperity; and the other, so flattering and splendid, 
generally leads on to the greatest misfortunes. The 
blow which the Lacedzmonians received at the battle of 
Cnidos is a mournful proof of what he says. 

Agesilaus was in Beeotia, and upon the point of giv- 
ing battle," when this bad news was brought him. Ap- 
prehending that it might discourage and deter his troops, 
he caused it to be reported in the army that the Lace- 
dzmonians had gained a considerable victory at sea; 
and appearing in public with a wreath of flowers upon 
his head, he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the 
good news, and sent part of it in presents to his officers. 
The two armies,* almost equal in strength, were in view 
of each other upon the plains of Coronza, -and they 
drew up in battle. Agesilaus gave the left wing to the 
Orchomenians, and took the right himself. On the 
other side, the Thebans were upon the right, and the Ar- 
gives on the left. Xenophon says, that this was the 
most furious battle of any that had been fought in his 
time: and we may believe him, as he was present in it, 
and fought near the person of Agesilaus, with whom he 
had returned from Asia. 

The first charge was not very obstinate, nor of long 
continuance. ‘The Thebans soon put the Orchome- 
nians to flight, and Agesilaus overthrew and routed the 
Argives. But both parties, having learned that their 
left wing had been very severely handled and had fled, 
returned immediately ; Agesilaus to oppose the Thebans 
and to wrest the victory out of their hands, and the 
Thebans to follow their left wing that was retired to 
Helicon. Agesilaus at that moment might have assured 
himself of a complete victory, if he would have let the 
Thebans pass on, and had afterwards charged them in 
the rear; but carried away by the ardour of his courage, 
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he resolved to stop them with an attack in front, and to 
beat them by pure force. In which, says Xenophon, he 
shewed more valour than prudence. 

The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against them, 
drew all their foot immediately into one body, formed a 
hollow square, and waited his coming up in good order. 
The engagement was sharp and bloody on all sides, but 
particularly where Agesilaus fought at the head of the 
fifty young Spartans, who had been sent him by the 
city. The valour and emulation of those young men 
were of great service to Agesilaus, and may be said to 
have saved his life; for they fought around him with 
exceeding ardour, and exposed themselves foremost in 
all dangers for the safety of his person. They could 
not however prevent his receiving several wounds 
through his armour from pikes and swords. Notwith- 
standing, with the utmost efforts they brought him off 
alive from the enemy; and making their bodies a ram- 
part for him, sacrificed a great number of Thebans in his 
defence ; and many of those young men were left also 
upon the field. At length, finding it too difficult to 
break the Thebans in front, they were forced to have 
recourse to what they had at first rejected. They 
opened their phalanx to let them pass; which when 
they had done, as they marched afterwards in more dis- 
order, they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. 
They could, however, neither break them nor put them 
to flight. ‘Those brave Thebans made their retreat con- 
tinually fighting, and gained Helicon, elated with the 
success of the battle, wherein on their side they had al- 
ways remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great 
number of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he had 
lost, would not retire to his tent till he had been carried 
to the place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had 
seen all the dead bodies removed even upon their own 
arms. He was informed there, that many of the enemy 
had taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, 
which was not very distant from the field of battle, and 
asked what he would have done with them. As he was 
full of veneration for the gods, he gave orders to let them 
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go, and even sent them a guard to escort them in safety 
wherever they thought fit. | | 

The next morning, Agesilaus, to try whether the 
Thebans would have the courage to renew the battle, 
commanded his troops to crown themselves with flowers, 
and the music of the army to play, whilst a trophy was 
erected and adorned in honour of his victory. At the 
same instant the enemy sent heralds to demand his per- 
mission to bury their dead; which he granted, with a 
truce ; and having confirmed his victory by that act of 
a conqueror, he caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where the Pythian games were then celebrated. He 
made there a solemn procession, which was followed by 
a sacrifice, and consecrated to the god the tenth part of 
the booty taken in Asia, which amounted to a hundred 
talents.” These great men, no less religious than brave, 
never failed to express by presents their gratitude to the 
gods for their successes in arms; declaring, by that pub- 
lic homage, that they believed themselves indebted to 
their protection for their victories. 


SECT. -V. 


Agesilaus returns victorious to Sparta. He always retains his simplicity 
and ancient manners. Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, 
disgraceful to the Greeks, concluded by Antalcidas the Lacedzemonian. 

After the festival,* Agesilaus returned to Sparta. 
His citizens received him with all the marks of the most 
real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when they 
observed the simplicity of his manners and the constant 
frugality and temperance of his life. At his return from 
foreign countries, where pomp, luxury, sloth, and the 
love of pleasures prevailed, he was not infected with the 
manners of the barbarians, as most of the other generals 
had been: he made no alteration in his diet, baths, equi- 
page of his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture of 
his house. In the midst of so brilliant a reputation, and 
the universal applause, always the same, or rather more 
modest than before, he distinguished himself from the 
rest of the citizens, only by a greater submission to the 
laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the customs 
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of his country; convinced, that he was king, only to be 
the brighter example of those virtues to others. 

He made greatness consist in virtue only.*| Hearing 
the Great King (so the kings of Persia used to call 
themselves) spoken of in magnificent terms, and _ his 
power extremely extolled: I cannot conceive, said he, 
wherein he is greater than I, unless he be more virtuous.” 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated by 
the prevailing taste of Greece, made their merit and 
glory consist in keeping a great number of horses for 
the race. He persuaded his sister Cynisca to dispute 
the prize in the Olympic games, in order to shew the 
Greeks that those victories, on which they set so high a 
value, were not the effects of valour and bravery, but of 
riches and expense. She was the first of her sex who 
shared in this honour. He had not the same opinion 
of the exercises which contribute to render the bod 
more robust, and inure it to labour and fatigue ; mes 
to place them in greater estimation, would often honour 
them with his presence. 

Some time after Lysander’s death, he discovered the 
conspiracy formed by that captain against the two kings, 
which till then had not been heard of, and came to light 
by a kind of accident, in the following manner: Upon 
some affairs,° which related to the government, it was 
necessary to consult Lysander’s papers, and Agesilaus 
went to his house for that purpose. In running them 
over, he fell upon the sheets which contained at large 
the harangue of Cleon, which had been prepared to re- 
commend the new method of proceeding in the election 
of kings. Surprised at perusing it, he gave over his 
search, and went away abruptly to communicate that 
oration to the citizens, and to Jet them see what man- 
ner of man Lysander was, and how much they had been 
deceived in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a wise and 
prudent person, who was president of the Ephori, inter- 
posed, by telling him, that it was highly improper to 
raise Lysander from the dead: on the contrary, that it 
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was necessary to bury his harangue in the same grave 
with him, as a production of dangerous tendency, from 
the great art with which it was composed, and the force 
of persuasion that universally prevailed in it, which it 
might prove no easy matter to resist. Agesilaus was of 
the same opinion; and the piece was consigned to si- 
lence and oblivion, as the best use that could be made 
of it. 

As his credit was very high in the city,” he caused 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother’s side, to be de- 
clared admiral of the fleet. It were to be wished, that 
history, to justify this choice, had mentioned some other — 
qualities in that commander than his nearness of blood 
to the king. Agesilaus soon after set out with his land 
army to besiege Corinth, and took the long walls, as 
they were called, whilst his brother Teleutias attacked 
it by sea. He did several other exploits against the 
people of Greece at war with Sparta, which always in- 
deed evince the valour and experience of the general, 
but are neither very important nor decisive, and which 
we thought, for that reason, might be omitted. 

At the same time,® Pharnabazus and 

geal oP bog, Conon, having made themselves masters 
at sea, ravaged the whole coast of Laco- 

nia. That satrap, returning to his government of Phry- 
gia, left Conon the command of the naval army, with 
very considerable sums for the re-establishment of 
Athens. Conon, victorious and crowned with glory, 
repaired thither, where he was received with universal 
applause. The sad prospect of a city, formerly so flou- 
rishing, and at that time reduced to so melancholy a 
condition, gave him more grief than he felt joy in seeing 
his beloved country again, after so many years’ absence. 
He lost no time, but fell immediately to work, employ- 
ing, besides masons and the usual artizans, the soldiers, 
mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, all that were well 
inclined to Athens ; Providence decreeing, that this city, 
formerly destroyed by the Persians, should be rebuilt by 
their own hands; and that having been dismantled and 
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demolished by the Lacedemonians, it should be rein- 
stated at their own cost, and by the spoils taken from 
them. What a vicissitude and alteration was this! 
Athens at this time had those for its allies, who had for- 
merly been its most violent enemies; and for enemies, 
those with whom before it had contracted the most strict 
and closest union. Conon, seconded by the zeal of the 
Thebans, soon rebuilt the walls of Athens, restored the 
city to its ancient splendour, and rendered it more for- 
midable than ever to its enemies. After having oftered 
to the gods a whole hecatomb,' that is to say, a sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen, as a thanksgiving for the happy re- 
establishment of Athens, he made a feast, to which all 
the citizens, without exception, were invited. 

Sparta could not see without extreme affliction so elo- 
rious a revolution.? It looked upon the grandeur and 
power of a city, its ancient rival and almost continual 
enemy, asitsownruin. ‘This made the Lacedzemonians 
take the mean resolution of avenging themselves at once 
upon Athens, and Conon its restorer, by making peace 
with the king of Persia. With this view they despatched 
Antalcidas to Tiribazus. His commission consisted of 
two principal articles. The first was, to accuse Conon 
to that satrap of having defrauded the king of the money 
which he had employed in the re-establishment of 
Athens; and of having formed the design of depriving 
the Persians of AXolia and Ionia, in order to subject 
them anew to the republic of Athens, upon which they 
had formerly depended. By the second, he had orders 
to make the most advantageous proposals to ‘Tiribazus 
that his master could desire. Without giving himself 
any manner of trouble in regard to Asia, he stipulated 
only, that al] the islands, and other cities, should enjoy 
their laws and liberty. ‘The Lacedzemonians thus gave 
up to the king, with the greatest injustice and the ut- 
most baseness, all the Greeks settled in Asia, for whose 
liberty Agesilaus had so long fought. It is true, he had 
no share in this most infamous negotiation ; the whole 
reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcidas, who, be- 
ing the sworn enemy of the king of Sparta, hastened 
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the peace by all manner of means, because the war aug~- 
mented the authority, glory, and reputation, of Agesilaus. 
_ The most considerable cities of Greece had sent de- 

puties at the same time to Tiribazus, and Conon was at 
the head of those from Athens. All of them were una- 
nimous in rejecting such proposals. Without speaking 
of the interest of the Greeks of Asia, with which they 
were extremely affected, they saw themselves exposed by 
this treaty; the Athenians, to the loss of the isles of 
Lamnos, Imbros, and Scyros; the Thebans, to abandon 
the cities of Bceotia, of which they were in possession, 
and which would thereby regain their independance ; 
and the Argives, to renounce Corinth, with the loss of 
which that of Argos itself would soon, in all probability, 
be attended. ‘The deputies therefore withdrew without 
concluding any thing. 

Tiribazus seized Conon, and put him in prison. Not 
daring to declare openly to the Lacedzemonians without 
an express order to that purpose, he contented himself 
with supplying them underhand with considerable sums 
of money for fitting out a fleet, in order that the other 
cities of Greece might not be in a condition to oppose 
them. After having taken these precautions, he set out 
directly for the court, to give the king an account of the 
state of his negotiation. ‘That prince was well satisfied 
with it, and directed him in the strongest terms to put 
the last hand to it. ‘Tiribazus also laid before him the 
Lacedzemonians’ accusation of Conon. Some authors, 
according to Cornelius Nepos, have affirmed that he was 
carried to Susa, and there executed by the king’s order. 
The silence of Xenophon, who was his contemporary, in 
regard to his death, makes it doubtful, whether he 
escaped from prison, or suffered as has been said. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating, several actions of 
little consequence passed between the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians. It was also at the same time that 
Evagoras extended his conquests in the island of Cyprus, 
of which we shall soon treat. 

A. M. 3617. Tiribazus at length,” upon his return, 
Ant. J. C.387. summoned the deputies of the Grecian 
cities to be present at the reading of the treaty. It im- 
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ported, that all the Grecian cities of Asia should remain 
dependant on the king, and that the rest, as well small 
as great, should have full possession of their liberty. 
The king farther reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus 
and Clazomene, and left those of Scyros, Lemnos, and 
Imbros, to the Athenians, to whom they had long ap- 
pertained. By the same treaty he engaged to join with 
such states as acceded to it, in order to make war by sea 
and land against all that should refuse to agree to it. 
We have already said it was Sparta itself who had pro- 
posed these conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at least the greatest 
part of them, rejected so infamous a treaty with horror. 
However, as they were weakened and exhausted by do- 
mestic divisions, and not in a condition to support a war 
against so powerful a prince, who threatened to fall with 
all his forces upon those who should refuse to accede to 
this agreement, they were obliged against their will to 
comply with it; except the Thebans, who had the 
courage to oppose it openly at first, but were at length © 
reduced to accept it with the others, by whom they 
found themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions which 
armed the Grecian cities against each other, and which 
was the end proposed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in 
distributing considerable sums of money amongst the 
several states; invincible by arms and by the sword, but 
not by the gold and presents of the Persians ; so remote 
were they in this respect from the character of the ancient 
Greeks their forefathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens 
differed now from what they had been in former times, 
we have only to compare the two treaties concluded 
between the Greeks and Persians; the former by 
Cimon the Athenian, under Artaxerxes Longimanus 
above sixty years before, and the latter by Antalcidas the 
Lacedzemonian under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In the first,’ 
Greece, victorious and triumphant, assures the liberty of 
the Asiatic Greeks, gives the law to the Persians, im- 
poses what conditions she pleases, and prescribes to them 
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their bounds and limits, by prohibiting them to approach 
near to the sea with their troops than the distance of 
three days’ march, or to appear with ships of war in any 
of the seas between the Cyanzan and Chelidonian 
islands; that is to say, from the Euxine to the coasts of 
Pamphylia. In the second, on the contrary, Persia, 
grown haughty and imperious, takes pleasure in 
humbling its conquerors, in depriving them, with the 
single stroke of a pen, of their empire in Asia Minor, 
in compelling them to abandon basely all the Greeks 
established in those rich provinces, to subscribe to their 
own subjection, and to confine themselves in their turn 
within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise? Are 
there not on both sides the same cities, the same people, 
the same forces, and the same interests? No doubt there 
are: but they are not the same men; or rather, they 
have no longer the same principles of policy. Let us 
recall to mind those happy times of Greece, so glorious 
for Athens and Sparta, when Persia came pouring like a 
deluge upon this little country with all the forces of the 
East. What was it that rendered these two cities in- 
vincible, and superior to such numerous and formidable 
armies? Their union and good understanding. No dis- 
sension between the two states, no jealousy of command, 
no private view of interest; in fine, no other contest 
between them, but that of honour, glory, and the love 
of their country. 

To so laudable a union may be added an irreconcil- 
able hatred for the Persians, which became, if I may so 
say, natural to the Greeks, and was the most distin- 
guishing character of that nation. It was a capital 
crime," and punished with death, only to mention peace, 
or propose any accommodation with them: and an 
Athenian mother was seen to throw the first stone at her 
son, who had dared to make such a motion, and to set 
others the example of stoning him. 

This strict union of the two states, and this declared 
abhorrence of the common enemy, were for a long time 
the potent barriers of their security, rendered them in- 
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vincible, and may be said to have been the source and 
principle of all the glorious successes that raised the re- 
putation of Greece to so high a pitch. But by a mis- 
fortune common to the most flourishing states, those 
very successes became the cause of its ruin, and pre- 
pared the way for the disgraces which it experienced in 
the sequel. 

These two states,' which might have carried their vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Persia, and have attacked 
in their turn the great king upon his throne itself; in- 
stead of forming in concert such an enterprise, which 
would at once have crowned them with glory and laden 
them with riches, have the folly to leave their common 
enemy in repose, to embroil themselves with each other 
upon trivial points of honour and interests of little im- 
portance, and to exhaust those forces to no purpose 
against themselves, which ought to have been employed 
solely against the barbarians, that could not have resisted 
them. For it is worthy of remark, that the Persians 
never gained any advantage over the Athenians or Lace- 
dzmonians whilst they were united with each other, and 
that it was their own divisions alone which supplied them 
with the means to conquer both alternately, and always 
the one by the other. | 

These divisions induced them to take such measures 
as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever otherwise have 
been capable of. We see both the one and the other 
dishonour themselves by their mean and abject flatteries, 
not only of the king of Persia, but even of his satraps ; 
pay their court to them, earnestly solicit their favour, 
cringe to them, and even suffer their ill humour; and 
all this to obtain some aid of troops or money: forget- 
ting that the Persians, haughty and insolent to such as 
seemed afraid of them, became timorous and little to 
those who had the courage to despise them. But, in 
fine, what did they gain by all these mean condescen- 
sions? The treaty, which gave occasion for these reflec- 
tions, and will for ever be the reproach of Sparta and 
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War of Artaxerxes against Evagoras, king of Salamis, Eulogy and 
character of that prince. ‘iribasus falsely accused. His accuser 
punished. 

What I have just said upon the facility with which 
the Greeks might have rendered themselves formidable 
to their enemies, will be more evident if we consider, on 
one side, the diversity of the nations, and the extent of 
country, which composed the vast empire of the Per- 
sians; and on the other, the weakness of the govern- 
ment, incapable of animating so great a mass, and of 
supporting the weight of so much business and applica- 
tion. At the court every thing was determined by the 
intrigues of women and the cabals of fayourites, whose 
whole merit often consisted in flattering their prince, 
and soothing his passions. It was through their influ- 
ence that officers were chosen, and the first dignities 
disposed of; by their opinion the services of the generals 
of armies were judged, and their rewards decided. The 
sequel will shew, that from the same source arose the 
insurrection of provinces, the distrust of the greatest part 
of the governors, the discontent and consequent revolt 
of the best officers, and the ill success of almost all the 
enterprises that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, freed from the care and perplexity which 
the war with the Greeks had occasioned, applied himself 
to the terminating that of Cyprus, which had lasted 
several years, but had been carried on with little vigour, 
and turned the greatest part of his forces that way. 

Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamis,” the capital 
city.of the Isle of Cyprus. He was descended from 
Teucer of Salamis," who at his return from Troy built 
this city, and gave it the name of his country. His de- 
scendants had reigned there from that time; but a 
stranger from Phoenicia, having dispossessed the lawful 
king, had taken his place, and to maintain himself in 
the usurpation had filled the city with barbarians, and 
subjected the whole island to the king of Persia. 

™ Tsocrat. in Evag. p. 380. 


" This Teucer was of Salamis, a little island near Athens, celebrated 
for the famous sea-fight under Xerxes. 
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Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, and great care 
was taken of his education. He was distinguished 
amongst the youth by the beauty of his aspect, the 
vigour of his body, and still more by the modesty and 
innocence of his manners,’ which are the greatest orna- 
ments of that age. Ashe advanced in years, the greatest 
virtues, valour, wisdom, and justice, were observed to 
shine forth in him. He afterwards carried these virtues 
to so conspicuous a height, as to give jealousy to those 
that were at the head of the government; who conceived 
justly that so brilliant a merit could not continue in the 
obscurity of a private condition: but his modesty, pro- 
bity, and integrity, reassured them; and they reposed 
an entire confidence in him, which he always repaid by 
an inviolable fidelity, without ever meditating their ex- 
pulsion from the throne by violence or treachery. 
A more justifiable means conducted him to it, Divine 
Providence, as Isocrates says, preparing the way for him. 
One of the principal citizens murdered the person upon 
the throne, and intended to seize Evagoras, and to rid 
himself of him, in order to secure the crown to himself ; 
but that prince, escaping his pursuit, retired to Soli, a 
city of Cilicia. His banishment was so far from abating 
his courage, that it gave him new vigour. Attended 
only with fifty followers, determined like himself to 
conquer or die, he returned to Salamis, and expelled 
the usurper, though supported by the credit and protec- 
tion of the king of Persia. Having re-established him- 
self in Salamis, he soon rendered his little kingdom very 
flourishing, by his great care in relieving his subjects, 
and by protecting them in every respect ; by governing 
them with justice and benevolence ; by making them 
active and laborious ; by inspiring them with a taste for 
the cultivation of their lands, the breeding of cattle, 
commerce, and navigation. He trained them also for 
war, and made them excellent soldiers. 
He was already very powerful, and had 

A. M. 3599. ; 
Ant.J.C.405, acquired great reputation, when Conon 
the Athenian general, after his defeat at 
fEgospotamos, took refuge with him; not thinking it 
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possible to find a safer asylum for himself? nor a more 

powerful support of his country. The resemblance of 

their manners and sentiments soon made them contract 

a strict amity with each oe which continued ever 

after, and proved equally advantageous to both. Co- 

ae non possessed great influence at the king 

x oe acres of Persia’s court, which he employed with 

that prince, by the means of Ctesias his 

physician, to accommodate his differences with his host 
Evagoras, and happily effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, engaged in the great design of 
subverting, or at least of reducing, the great power of 
Sparta, which had rendered itself formidable to all 
Greece, concerted together the means for the attain- 
ment ef: that end. ‘They were both citizens of Athens ; 
the latter by birth, and the other by right of adoption ; 
a privilege which great services and zeal for that re- 
public had merited. ‘The satraps of Asia 
saw with pain their country ravaged by 
the Lacedemonians, and found them- 
selves in great difficulties from not being in a condition 
to make head against them. Evagoras remonstrated to 
them, that it was necessary to attack the enemy as well 
by sea as land; and he contributed not a little, through 
the influence he still had with the king of Persia, 
to Conon’s being appointed general of his fleet. The 
celebrated victory over the Lacedemo- 


A.M. 3606. 
Ant. J.C. 398. 


pees Bake nians at Cnidos was the consequence, 
and gave the mortal wound to that re- 
public. 


The Athenians,‘ in acknowledgment of the important 
services which Evagoras and Conon had rendered them 
with Artaxerxes, erected statues in honour of them. 

Evagoras," on his side, extending his conquests from 
city to city, endeavoured to make himself master of the 
whole island. ‘The Cypriots had recourse to the king 
of Persia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid progress 
of Evagoras, the effects of which he apprehended, and 
conscious of what importance it was to him to prevent 


P Tsocrat. in Evag. p. 393—395. 4 Pausan. I. i. p. 5. 
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an island’s falling into the hands of an enemy, which 
was so favourably situated for holding Asia Minor in 
awe, promised them an immediate and powerful sup- 
port, without declaring openly, however, against Eva- 
goras. 

Being employed elsewhere by more im- 
portant affairs,* he could not keep his 
word with them so soon as he expected, 
and had engaged. That war of Cyprus continued six 
ae, and the success with which Evagoras supported it 

against the great king, ought to have banished from the 
pee of the Greeks all terror of the Persian name, 
and united them against the common enemy. It is 
true, the succours sent by Artaxerxes, till then, were 
inconsiderable, as they were also the two following 
years. During all this time it was less a real war, than 

ge hie a preparation for war: but when he had 

Ant. J.C. 386, disengaged himself from the Greeks,' he 

applied to it vigorously, and attacked 
Evagoras with all his forces. 

The land-army, commanded by Orontes his son-in- 
law, consisted of 300,000 men, and the fleet of 300 
galleys ; of which Tiribazus, a Persian of the highest 
rank and greatest reputation, was admiral. Gaos, his 
son-in-law, commanded under him. Evagoras, on his 
side, assembled as many troops and ships as he could; 
but they were a handful, in comparison with the for- 
midable preparations of the Persians. His fleet was 
composed of only fourscore and ten galleys, and his 
army scarce amounted to 20,000 men. As he had 
abundance of light vessels, he laid snares for those that 
carried the provisions of the enemy, sunk a great num- 
ber, took many, and prevented the rest from arriving ; 
arch occasioned a famine amongst the Persians, and 
gave rise to violent seditions, which could only be ap- 
peased by the arrival of fresh convoys from Cilicia. 
Evagoras strengthened his fleet with sixty galleys which 
he caused to be built, and fifty sent him by Achoris king | 
of Egypt, with all the money and corn he could have 
‘occasion for. 


* Isocrat. in Paneg. p. 135, 136. * Diod. |. xv. p. 828—333. 
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Evagoras, with his land-forces, attacked immediately 
a part of the enemy’s army which was separate from the 
rest, and entirely routed it. This first action was soon 
followed by another at sea, in which the Persians were 
worsted for some time, till animated by the warm re- 
proaches and remonstrances of their admiral, they re- 
sumed courage, and obtained a complete victory. Sa- 
lamis was immediately besieged by sea and land. Eva- 
goras, leaving the defence of the city to his son Pytha- 
goras, quitted it in the night with ten galleys, and sailed 
for Egypt, to engage the king to support him vigorously 
against the common enemy. He did not obtain from 
him all the aid he expected. At his return he found 
the city in exceeding distress ; and finding himself with- 
out resource or hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The 
proposals made to him were, that he should abandon all 
the cities of Cyprus except Salamis, where he should 
content himself to reign; that he should pay an annual 
tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to him as 
a servant to a master. ‘The extremity to which he was 
reduced obliged him to accept the other conditions, 
hard as they were; but he could never resolve to com- 
ply with the last, and persisted always in declaring, that 
he could only treat as a king with a king. ‘Tiribazus, 
who commanded the siege, would abate nothing of his 
pretensions. 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague’s 
glory, had written secretly to court against him, ac- 
cusing him, amongst other things, of forming designs 
against the ‘king, and assigned in support of his accusa- 
tion his continuing to hold a secret intelligence with the 
Lacedzemonians, and his manifest endeavours to attach 
to himself the chiefs of the army, by force of presents, 
promises, and an obliging demeanour not natural to 
him. Artaxerxes, upon these letters, believed he had 
no time to lose in stifling a conspiracy which he con- 
sidered as ready to break out. He despatched orders 
immediately to Orontes, to seize Tiribazus, and send 
him to court in chains, which was immediately put in 
execution. Tiribazus, upon his arrival, demanded to be 
brought to trial in form ; that the heads of the accusation 
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should be communicated to him, and the proofs and 
witnesses produced. The king, employed in other 
cares, had no leisure at that time to take cognizance 
of the affair. 

Orontes, in the mean time, seeing that the besieged 
made a vigorous defence, and that the soldiers of the 
army, discontented with the removal of Tiribazus, 
quitted the service, and refused to obey him, was afraid 
affairs would take a bad turn with regard to himself. 
He therefore caused Evagoras to be spoken to under- 
hand: the negotiation was resumed, the offers made at 
first by the latter were accepted, and the mortifying ar- 
ticle, which had prevented the conclusion of the treaty, 

retrenched. ‘The siege was raised in 
Pirie bait ras consequence. Evagoras continued king 

of Salamis only, and engaged to pay an 
annual tribute. | 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen 
years after the conclusion of the treaty, for his death 1s 
dated in the year of the world 3632. His old age was 
attended with a happiness and tranquillity never inter- 
rupted with sickness or disease, the usual effect of a 
sober and temperate life. Nicocles, his eldest son, suc- 
ceeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as throne. 
He celebrated his funeral with the utmost magnificence. 
The discourse, entitled Evagoras, composed by Isocrates 
to inspire the young king with the desire of treading in 
the steps of his father, and from which I have extracted 
the subsequent eulogium, served for his funeral oration. 
He also addressed another tract to Nicocles, which 
bears his name, wherein he gives him admirable pre- 
cepts for governing well. I shall perhaps have occasion 
to speak farther of them in the ensuing volume. 


Eulogy and character of Evagoras. 


Though Evagoras was only king of a little state," Iso- 
crates, who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, 
compares him with the most powerful monarchs, and 
poses him as the perfect model of a good king, con- 
vinced that it is not the extent of territory, but extent 
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of mind and greatness of soul, that constitute great 
princes. In fact, he points out to us many qualities 
truly royal in him, and which ought to give us a very 
high idea of his merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of those princes who > 
felictas that to reign, it is sufficient to be of the blood- 
royal; and that the birth which gives a right to the 
crown, gives also the merit and qualities necessary for 
wearing it with honour. He did not fancy that it 
could be supposed, since every other condition and sta- 
tion of life made a kind of apprenticeship necessary to 
succeed therein, that the art of reigning, the most dif- 
ficult and important of all, should require no pains and 
preparation for its attamment. He came into the world 
with the most happy dispositions ; a great fund of ge- 
nius, a ready comprehension, a lively and quick pene- 
tration which nothing escaped, a solidity of judgment 
that immediately perceived what was necessary to be 
done; qualities which might seem to dispense with all 
study and application: and yet, as if he had been born 
without talents, and found himself obliged to supply by 
study what he might want by nature, he neglected no 
means for the embellishment of his mind, and devoted 
a considerable part of his time in instructing himself,* 
in reflecting, meditating, and consulting the judgment 
and experience of others. 

When he ascended the throne, his greatest care and 
application was to know mankind, in which the ability 
of a prince, and of those who are at the head of affairs, 
principally consists. He had, no doubt, prepared him- 
self for that science by the study of history, which gives 
prudence by anticipation, supplies the place of expe- 
rience, and teaches us what the men are with whom 
we live, by what they have been in other ages. But 
we study men quite differently in themselves ; by their 
manners, characters, conduct, and actions. ‘lhe love 
of the commonwealth rendered him attentive to all per- 
sons who were capable of serving or hurting it. He 
applied himself to the discovery of their most secret in- 
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clinations and principles of action, and to the knowledge 
of their different talents and degrees of capacity, in order 
to assign to each his proper post, to bestow authority in 
proportion to merit, and to make the private and public 
good promote each other. He neither rewarded nor 
punished his subjects, says Isocrates, from the report of 
others, but solely upon his own knowledge and expe-. 
rience of them; and neither the virtues of the good, 
nor the vices of the bad, escaped his inquiry and pene- 
tration. | 

He had one quality very seldom found in those who 
possess the first rank, especially when they believe them- 
selves capable of governing alone; I mean, a wonderful 
docility and attention to the opinion of others, which 
arose from a diffidence in his own abilities. With his 
great penetration, it did not seem necessary for him to 
have recourse to the counsel of others; yet he never- 
theless made no resolution, and formed no enterprise, 
without having first consulted the wise persons he had 
placed about him in his court: instead of which, pride 
and presumption, the latent poison of sovereign power, 
incline the greatest part of those who arrive at thrones, 
either to ask no counsel at all, or not to follow it when 
they do. 

Intent upon discovering what was excellent in every 
form of government and private condition of life, he 
proposed the uniting of all their best qualities and ad- 
vantages in himself: affable and popular as in a repub- 
lican state; grave and serious as in the council of the 
elders and senators; steady and decisive, after mature 
deliberation, as in a monarchy; a profound politician 
by the extent and rectitude of his views; an accom- 
plished warrior, from intrepid valour in battle directed 
by a wise moderation ; a good father, a good relation, 
a good friend, and, what crowns his eulogy, in every 
circumstance of his character,’ always great, and always 
a king. | 

He supported his dignity and rank, not by an air of 
pride and haughtiness, but by a serenity of aspect, and 
a mild and easy majesty, resulting from innate virtue, 
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and the testimony of a good conscience. He won the 
hearts of his friends by his liberality, and conquered 
others by a greatness of soul, to which they could not 
refuse their esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the 
entire confidence of his subjects, neighbours, and even 
enemies, was his sincerity, faith, and regard to all his 
engagements ; and his hatred, or rather detestation, for 
all disguise, falsehood, and fraud. A single word from 
him had as much regard paid to it as the most sacred 
oath ; and it was universally known, that nothing was 
capable of inducing him to violate it in the least cir- 
cumstance whatever. 

It was by all these excellent qualities that he effec- 
tually reformed the city of Salamis, and entirely changed 
its appearance in a very short time. He found it gross, 
savage, and barbarous, without any taste either for learn- 
ing, commerce, or arms. What cannot a prince do that 
loves his people, and is beloved by them; who believes 
himself great and powerful only to render them happy ; 
and knows how to set a just value upon, and do honour 
to, their labours, industry, and merit of every kind! He 
had not been many years upon the throne, before arts, 
sciences, commerce, navigation, and military discipline, 
were seen to flourish at Salamis; insomuch that that 
city did not give place to the most opulent of Greece. 

Isocrates often repeats, that’ in the praises which he 
gives Evagoras, of which I have only extracted a part, 
far from exaggerating any thing, he always falls short 
of truth. To what can we attribute a reign so wise, so 
just, so moderate, so constantly employed in rendering 
his subjects happy, and in promoting the public good? 
The condition of Evagoras before he came to govern, 
seems to me to have contributed very much to it. The 
being born a prince, and the never having experienced 
any other condition than that of master and sovereign, 
are, in my opinion, great obstacles to the knowledge 
and practice of the duties of that high station. Eva- 
goras, who came into the world under a tyrant, had 
long obeyed before he commanded. © He had borne in 
a private and dependant life the yoke of an absolute 
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and despotic power. He had seen himself exposed to 
envy and calumny, and had been in danger on account 
of his merit and virtue. Such a prince had only to be 
told, upon his ascending the throne, what was said to a 
great emperor :* You have not always been what you now 
are. Adversity has prepared you to make a good use 
of power. You have lived long amongst us, and like us. 
You have been in danger under Lad princes. You have 
trembled for yourself, and known by experience how virtue 
and innocence have been treated.* What he had person- 
ally suffered, what he had feared for himself or others, 
what he had seen unjust and unreasonable in the con- 
duct of his predecessors, had opened his eyes, and taught 
him all his duty. It sufficed to tell him, what the em- 
peror Galba told Piso, when he adopted him his asso- 
ciate in the empire: Remember what you condemned or 
applauded in princes, when you were a private man. You 
have only to consult the judgment you then passed upon 
them, and to act conformally to it, in order to acquire 
Sull instruction in the art of reigning well.” 


Trial of Tiribazus. 


We have already said, that ‘Tiribazus,° having been 
accused by Orontes of forming a conspiracy against the 
king, had been sent to court in chains. Gaos, admiral 
of the fleet, who had married his daughter, apprehending 
that Artaxerxes would involve him in the affair with his 
father-in-law, and cause him to be put to death upon 
mere suspicion, conceived he had no other means for 
his security than open revolt. He was very well be- 
loved by the soldiers, and all the officers of the fleet 
were ‘particularly attached to him. Without loss of 
time he sent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and 
concluded a league with him against the king of Persia. 
On the other side, he warmly solicited the Lacedzemo- 


2 Trajan. 

* Quam utile est ad usum secundorum per adversa venisse! Vixistino- 
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nians to come into that league, with assurances of 
making them masters of all Greece, and of establishing 
universally their form of government, at which they had 
long seemed to aspire. ‘They hearkened favourably to 
these proposals, and embraced with joy this occasion of 
taking arms against Artaxerxes; the rather because the 
peace which they had a short time before concluded 
with him, by which they had given up the Greeks of 
Asia, had covered them with shame. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of 
Cyprus,’ he thought of concluding also the affair of 
Tiribazus. He had the justice to appoint for that pur- 
pose, as commissioners, three of the greatest noblemen 
of Persia, of distinguished probity, and of the highest 
reputation in his court. The affair came to an exami- 
nation and a hearing on both sides. For so considerable 
a crime, as that of having conspired against the king’s 
person, no other proofs were produced than the letter 
of Orontes ; that is to say, of a declared enemy, studious 
to supplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes, from his 
credit at court, that the affair would not have been dis- 
cussed in the usual forms, and that upon the memorial 
sent by him, the accused would have been condemned 
without farther examination. But this was not the 
custom with the Persians. By an anciently established 
regulation, to which, amongst other privileges, they had 
a right by birth, no person was ever to be condemned, 
without being first heard and confronted with his ac- 
cusers. ‘This was granted to Tiribazus, who answered 
to all the articles of the letter. As to his connivance 
with Evagoras, the very treaty concluded by Orontes 
was his apology; as it was absolutely the same as that 
prince had proposed to him, except one condition, which 
would have done honour to his master. As to his in- 
tellizence with the Lacedemonians, the glorious treaty 
he had made them sign sufficiently explained, whether 
his own or the king’s interests were his motives for it. 
He did not deny his credit in the army; but how long, 


* Diodorus postpones the decision of this affair till after the war wiih 
the Cadusians, of which we shall soon speak. This seems very im- 
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he inquired, had it been a crime to be beloved by the 
officers and soldiers? and he concluded his defence, by 
representing the long services he had rendered the king 
with inviolable fidelity ; and especially his good fortune 
in having formerly saved his life, when he was hunting, 
and in great danger of being devoured by two lions. The 
three commissioners were unanimous in declaring Tiri- 
bazus innocent. The king restored him to his former 
favour, and, justly enraged at the black design of Oron- 
tes, let the whole weight of his indignation fall upon 
him. A single example of this kind against informers 
convicted of falsehood, would for ever shut the door 
against calumny. How many innocents have been de- 
stroyed for want of observing this rule, which even the 
Pagans considered as the basis of all justice, and the 
guardian of the public tranquillity. 


SECT. VII. 


The expedition of Artaxerxes against the Cadusians, History of 
Datames the Carian. 


When Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian war,° 
he entered upon another against the Cadusians, who it 
is probable had revolted, and refused to pay the custom- 
ary tribute; for authors say nothing as to the occasion 
of this war. ‘Those people inhabited part of the moun- 
tains situate between the Euxine and Caspian seas, in 
the north of Media. The soil is there so ungrateful, 
and so little proper for cultivation, that no corn 1s sowed 
upon it. The people subsisted almost entirely upon 
apples, pears, and other fruits of that kind. Inured 
from their infancy to a hard and laborious life, they looked 
upon dangers and fatigues as nothing ; and for that rea- 
son were well calculated for soldiers. The king marched 
against them in person at the head of an army of 300,000 
foot and 10,000 horse. Tiribazus attended him in this 
expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country 
when his army suffered extremely by famine. ‘The 
troops could find nothing to subsist upon; and it was 
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impossible to bring provisions from other places, as the 
roads were difficult and impracticable. The whole camp 
were reduced to eat their beasts of burden; and these 
soon-became so scarce, that an ass’s head was valued at 
sixty drachmas,’ and was very hard to be got at that 
price. The king’s table itself began to fall short, and 
only a few horses remained, the rest having been entirely 
consumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribazus contrived a 
stratagem which saved the king and army. ‘The Cadu- 
sians had two kings, who were encamped separately with 
their troops. Tiribazus, who took care to be informed 
of all that passed, had been apprized that there was some 
misunderstanding between them, and that their jealousy 
of each other prevented their acting in concert, as they 
ought to have done. After having communicated his 
design to Artaxerxes, he went himself to one of the 
kings, and despatched his son to the other. They each 
of them informed the king to whom they applied, that 
the other had sent ambassadors to treat with Artaxerxes 
privately, and advised him to lose no time, but to make 
his peace directly, in order that the conditions of it might 
be the more advantageous ; promising to assist them 
with their whole credit. The fraud succeeded. The 
Pagans thought it might allowably be used with ene- 
mies. Ambassadors set out from both princes respec- 
tively, from the one with Tiribazus, and from the other 
with his son. 

As this double negotiation lasted some time, Arta- 
xerxes began to suspect Tiribazus; and his enemies, 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice 
that might ruin him in the king’s opinion. ‘That prince 
already repented the confidence he had reposed in him, 
and thereby gave room for those who envied him to vent 
their calumnies and invectives. Upon what does the 
fortune of the most faithful subjects depend with a cre- 
dulous and suspicious prince ! Whilst this passed, arrived 
Tiribazus on his side, and his son on the other, each with 
ambassadors from the Cadusians. ‘The treaty being 
concluded with both parties, and the peace made, Tiri- 
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bazus became more powerful than ever in his: master’s 
favour, and returned with him, 

The king’s behaviour in this march was much ad- 
mired. Neither the gold with which he was covered, 
nor his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all 
over him, and were worth 36,000,000 of livres,’ pre- 
vented his taking an equal share in the whole fatigue 
with the meanest soldier. He was seen, with his quiver 
at his back and his shield on his arms, to dismount from 
his horse, and march foremost in those rugged and dif- 
ficult roads. The soldiers, observing his patience and 
fortitude, and animated by his example, became so light, 
that they seemed rather to fly than walk. At length he 
arrived at one of his palaces, where the gardens were 
kept in admirable order, and there was a park of great 
extent and well planted, which was the more surprising, 
as the whole country about it was entirely naked, and 
bore no kind of trees. As it was the depth of winter, 
and the cold was excessive, he gave the soldiers permis- 
sion to cut down the wood in this park, without sparing 
the finest trees, either pines or cypresses. But the sol- 
diers not being able to resolve to fell timber of such ex- 
ceeding beauty and stateliness, the king took an axe, and 
began by cutting the finest and largest tree himself; 
after which the troops had no farther scruples, but cut 
down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as many 
fires as were necessary to enable them to pass the night 
without any inconvenience. When we reflect how much 
value noblemen generally set upon their gardens and 
houses of pleasure, we must feel pleased with Artaxer- 
xes’s generosity in making this sacrifice, which argued 
great goodness of heart, and a sensibility for the dis- 
tresses and sufferings of his soldiers. But he did not 
always support that character. 

The king had lost in this enterprise a great number 
of his best troops, and almost all his horses: and as he 
imagined that he was despised upon that account and 
the ill success of his expedition, he became very much 
out of humour with the grandees of his court, and put 
to death a great number of them in the emotions of his 
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wrath, and. more out of distrust, and the fear of their 
attempting something against him. For fear in a sus- 
picious prince is a very destructive and bloody passion ; 
whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and averse to 
all jealousy and suspicion. 

One of the principal officers that perished in this ex- 
pedition against the Cadusians,' was Camisares, by nation 
a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a province en- 
closed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. His son Data- 
mes succeeded him in that government, which was given 
him in consideration of the good services he had also 
rendered the king in the same expedition. He was the 
greatest captain of his time; and Cornelius Nepos, who 
has given us his life, prefers Amilcar and Hannibal alone 
to him amongst the barbarians. It appears from this 
life, that no one ever excelled him in boldness, valour, 
and ability in inventing schemes and stratagems, in acti- 
vity in the execution of his designs, in presence of mind 
to decide instantly, and to find resources upon the most 
desperate occasions; in a word, in every thing that re- 
gards the science of war. It seems that nothing was 
wanting to his having acquired a more illustrious name, 
than a more spacious theatre, and perhaps an historian 
who would have given a more minute narrative of his 
exploits. For Cornelius Nepos, according to his general 
plan, could not relate them otherwise than in a very 
succinct manner. 

He began to distinguish himself particularly by the 
execution of a commission that was given him to reduce 
Thyus, a very powerful prince, and governor of Paphla- 
gonia, who had revolted against the king. As he was 
his near relation, he thought it incumbent upon him at 
first to try the methods of lenity and conciliation, which 
almost cost him his life, through the treachery of Thyus, 
by the ambuscades he laid for him. Having escaped so 
great a danger, he attacked him with open force; though 
he saw himself abandoned by Ariobarzanes, satrap of 
Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, whom jealousy prevented 
from giving him aid. He took his enemy prisoner, with 
his wife and children; and knowing with what joy the 
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king would receive the news, he endeavoured to make 
it the more sensibly felt by the pleasure of a surprise. 
He set out with his illustrious prisoner, without giving 
the court any advice, and made long marches, to prevent 
its being known by report before his arrival. When he 
came to Susa, he equipped Thyus in a very singular 
manner. He was aman of a very tall stature, of a hag- 
gard and terrible aspect, a black complexion, with the 
hair of his head and beard very long. He dressed him 
in a magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold 
about his neck and arms, and added to this equipage all 
the ornaments of a king, as in fact he was. For him- 
self, in the coarse habit of a peasant, and clad like a 
hunter, armed with a club in his right hand, he led 
Thyus in his left in a leash, like a wild beast that had 
been taken in the toils. The novelty of the sight drew 
the whole city after it; but nobody was so much sur- 
prised and pleased as the king, when he saw them ap- 
proach in that pleasant masquerade. ‘The rebellion of 
a prince, very powerful in his country, had given Arta- 
xerxes great and just alarm, and he did not expect to 
have seen him so soon in his hands. So sudden and 
successful an execution gave him a higher opinion than 
ever of the merit of Datames. , 

To express his sense of it, he gave him an equal share 
in the command of the army designed against Egypt, 
with Pharnabazus and Tithraustes, the two principal per- 
sons in the state, and even appointed him general in 
chief when he recalled Pharnabazus. 

When he was upon the point of setting out for that 
expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly 
against Aspis, who had made the country where he com- 
manded in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia revolt. ‘The 
commission was of little importance for an officer who 
had been appointed general, and besides very dangerous, 
because it was necessary to go in quest of the enemy in 
a very remote country. The king soon perceived his 
error, and countermanded him: but Datames had set 
out directly with a handful of men, and marched night 
and day ; judging that diligence alone, and not a great 
number of troops, was all that was necessary to surprise 
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and vanquish the enemy. It happened according to his 
expectation, and the couriers despatched by the king, 
met Aspis in chains upon the road to Susa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. No 
one knew which to admire most, his ready obedience, 
his wise and enterprising bravery, or his extraordinary 
success. So glorious a reputation gave offence to the 
courtiers in power. Enemies in secret to each other, 
and divided by a contrariety of interests, and a competi- 
tion in their pretensions, they united together against a 
superior merit which reproached their defects, and was 
therefore a crime in their acceptation. ‘They conspired 
to ruin him in the king’s opinion, and succeeded but too 
well. As they besieged him perpetually, and he was not 
upon his guard against persons who appeared so well 
affected to his service, they inspired him with jealousy 
and suspicion against the most zealous and faithful of his 
officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the 
highest posts at the court, apprised him of what was 
passing, and of the conspiracy which had been formed 
against him, and had already rendered the king dis- 
affected towards him. He represented to him,* that if 
the Egyptian expedition, with which he was charged, 
should take a bad turn, he would find himself exposed 
to great dangers: that it was the custom of kings to 
attribute good successes to themselves and their auspi- 
cious fortune only, and to impute the bad to the faults 
of their generals, and to make them responsible for these 
at the peril of their heads: that he ran the greater risk, 
as all that were about the king’s person and had any as- 
cendant over him, were his declared enemies, and had 
sworn his destruction. 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the king’s 
service, though without doing any thing hitherto con- 
trary to the fidelity which he owed him. He left the 


k Docet eum magno fore in periculo, siquid, illo imperante, in Aigypto 
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command of the army to Mandrocles of Magnesia, de- 
parted with his own troops for Cappadocia, seized Paph- 
lagonia, which joined it, allied himself secretly with 
Ariobarzanes, raised troops, took possession of the for- 
tresses, and put good garrisons in them. He received 
advice, that the Pisidians were arming against him. He 
did not wait their attack, but made his army march thi- 
ther under the command of his youngest son, who had 
the misfortune to be killed in a battle. However lively 
the father’s affliction might be upon that occasion, he 
concealed his death, lest the bad news should discourage 
his troops. When he approached near the enemy, his 
first care was to take possession of an advantageous post. 
Mithrobarzanes,' his father-in-law, who commanded the 
horse, believing his son entirely ruined, determined to 
go over to the enemy. Datames, without concern or 
emotion, caused a rumour to be spread throughout the 
army, that it was only a feint concerted between him 
and his father-in-law, and followed him close, as if he 
designed to put his troops into a disposition for charging 
the enemy in two different quarters. ‘The stratagem 
had all the success he expected from it. When they 
joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy 
on both sides, and cut to pieces with his troops. The 
army of the Pisidians was put to flight, and left Data-~ 
mes master of the field, and of all the rich booty found 
in the camp of the conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly against the 
king, the actions we have related being only against 
governors, with whom he might have particular differ- 
ences, which, as we have observed before, was common 
enough. His own eldest son, called Scismas, made him- 
self his accuser, and discovered his whole designs to the 
king. Artaxerxes was highly alarmed. He knew all 
the merit of this new enemy, and that he did not engage 
in-any enterprise without having maturely considered all 
its consequences, and taken the necessary measures to 
secure its success ; and that hitherto the execution had 
always corresponded with the wisdom of his projects. 
He sent an army against him into Cappadocia of almost 
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200,000 men, of which 20,000 were horse, all com- 
manded by Autophradates. The troops of Datames did 
not amount to the twentieth part of the king's; so that 
he had no resource but in himself, the valour of his 
soldiers, and the happy situation of the post he had 
chosen. For in that consisted his chief excellence ; never 
captain having better known how to take his advantages, 
and choose his ground, when he was to draw up an army 
in battle. 

His army, as I have observed, was far inferior to that 
of the enemy. He had posted himself in a situation 
where they could not surround him; where, upon the 
least movement they made he could attack them with 
very considerable advantage; and where, had they re- 
solved to fight, their odds in number would have been 
absolutely useless to them. Autophradates well knew, 
that according to all the rules of war, he ought not to 
hazard a battle in such a conjuncture: but he observed 
at the same time, that it would be disgraceful for him, 
with so numerous an army, to retreat, or to continue 
any longer in inaction before a handful of enemies. He 
therefore gave the signal. The first attack was rude ; 
but the troops of Autophradates soon gave way, and 
were entirely routed. ‘The victor pursued them for some 
time with great slanghter. There were only 1000 men 
killed on the side of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought 
afterwards, in which the latter was always victorious ; 
because, perfectly Knowing the country, and succeeding 
especially in stratagems of war, he always posted himself 
advantageously, and engaged the enemy in difficult 
ground, from whence they could not extricate themselves 
without loss. Autophradates seeing all his endeavours 
ineffectual, and his supplies entirely exhausted, and de- 
spairing of ever being able to subject by force so artful 
_and valiant an enemy, suggested an accommodation, and 
proposed to him the being restored to the king’s favour 
upon honourable conditions. Datames was not igno- 
rant that there was little security for him in such a 
choice, because princes are seldom reconciled in earnest 
with a subject who has failed in his obedience, and to 
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whom they see themselves in some sort obliged to sub- 
mit. However, as despair alone had hurried him into 
the revolt, and he had always retained at heart senti- 
ments of zeal and affection for his prince, he joyfully 
accepted offers which would put an end to the violent 
condition in which his misfortune had engaged him, 
and afford him the means of returning to his duty, and 
of employing his talents for the service of the prince to 
whom they were due. He promised to send deputies to 
the king ; upon which ensued a cessation of arms, and 
Autophradates retired into Phrygia, which was his go- 
vernment. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously en- 
raged against him, had changed the esteem and affec- 
tion which he formerly professed for him, into an im- 
placable hatred. Finding himself incapable of conquer- 
ing him by force of arms, he was not ashamed to em- 
ploy artifice and treachery; means unworthy every man 
of honour, and how much more so of a prince! He 
hired several murderers to assassinate him; but Datames 
was so happy as to escape their ambuscades. At length 
Mithridates, the son of Ariobarzanes, to whom the king 
had made magnificent promises, if he could deliver him 
from so formidable an enemy, having insinuated himself 
into his friendship, and having long treated him with all 
the marks of the most entire fidelity, in order to acquire 
his confidence, took the advantage of a favourable op- 
portunity when he was alone, and stabbed him with his 
sword before he was in a condition to defend himself. 

Thus fell this great captain in the snares of a pretended 
friendship,” who had always made it a point of honour 
to observe the most inviolable fidelity towards those with 
whom he had any engagements. Happy had he always 
piqued himself also upon being as faithful a subject as 
he was a true friend; and if he had not, in the latter 
part of his life, sullied the lustre of his heroic qualities 
by the ill use he made of them; which neither the fear 
of disgrace, the injustice of those who envied him, the 
ingratitude of his master for the services he had ren- 
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dered him, nor any other pretext, peoula sufficiently 
authorize. 

I am surprised that, worthy as he was, from his un- 
common virtues, of being compared to the greatest per- 
sons of antiquity, his merit has remained in a manner 
buried in silence and oblivion. His great actions and 
exploits are however worthy of being preserved in his- 
tory. For it is in such small bodies of troops as those 
of Datames, where every energy is exerted, where pru- 
dence directs, and where chance has no share, that the 
abilities of a general appear in their full light. 


END OF VOL. TI. 
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